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CHAPTER I. 

It was in the month of October, 18 — that the Pacific, a large 
ship, ,was running before a heavy gale of vind in the middle of 
the vast Atlantic Ocean. She had but little sad, for the ^\dnd 
was so strong that the canvas would have been split into pieces 
by the furious blasts before which she was driven through the 
waves, which were veiy high, and following her almost as fast as 
she darted through their boding waters ; sometimes hea^ing up 
her stem and smking her bow's down so deep into the hollow of 
the sea, that it appeared as if she would have dived down under- 
neath the waves. 

The captain stood before the w’heel w'atching the men who 
were steering the ship ; for when you are mnning before a heavy 
gale, it requires great attention to the helm : and as he looked 
around him and up at the heavens, he sung in a low voice the 
words of a sea song : — 

‘ One wide water all around us, 

All above us one black sky.’ 

And so it was with them ; — they were in the middle of the 
Atlantic, not another vessel to be seen, and the lieavens were 
covered with black clouds, which 'wereCbome along furiousIy)by 
the gale ; the'^ea ran mountains highland broke into large white 
foaming cres^.whde the fierce wiiid howled through the rigging 
of the vessel. 

Besides the captain of the ship and the two men at the wheel. 
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then’ were two otlier personages on deck : one was' a young lad 
al " 'Ut twelve years old, and tlie otlier a weather-beaten oldseaman. 
whn-o arisly locks were streaming in the wind, as he pace^ aft 
and !oi iked over the, taffrail of the vessel. 

Idle young lad, o’v erring a heavy sea coming up to the stem 
of the vessel, caught hold of the old man’s arm, crying out— 
‘ IVon't that great wave come into us. Heady 

‘Xo, Master William, it will not : don’t you see how the ship 
lifts lier quarters to it i— and now it has passed underneath us.’ 

‘ I don’t like the sea much. Heady ; I wish we were safe on 
sliorc again,’ replied the lad. ‘ Don’t the waves look as if they 
wished to beat the ship all to pieces ?’ 

‘Yes; but I amused to them. Master WiUy, and with a good 
ship like this, and a good captain and crew, I don’t care for them.’ 

‘But sometimes ships do sink, and then everybody is 
drowned.’ 

‘ Yes, l^Iaster WiUiam ; and very often the very ships sink 
which those on board think are most safe. We can only .do 
our best, and after that we must submit to the will of Heaven.’ 

‘What little birds are those flying about so close to the 
water?’ 

‘ 'I'hoso are ilother Carey’s chickens, blaster William, as we 
.sailors call them. You seldom see them except in a storm, or 
when a stonn is coming on.’ 

The birds which William referred to were the storm y petrels. 

‘Were you ever shipwrecked on a desolate "island, like 
Ilobinson Cmsoe?’ 

‘ Yes, Master William, I have been shipweeked ; but I never 
lieaivl of Hobinson Crusoe. It’s not very likely that I should have 
known that one man you speak'of, out of so many.’ 

‘ Oh ! but it’s all in a book which I have read. I could tell 
you all about it — and so I wiU when the ship is quiet again ; 
but now I wish you would help me dovm below, for I promi.sed 
mamma not to stay up long.’ 

‘ Then always keep your promises like a good lad,’ replied the 
old man; ‘noAV give me your hand, and^Plbanswer fori^dhat 
we will 'fetch the hatchway rvithout a tumble}) and when the 
weather is fine again. I’ll tell you how I was wrecked, and you 
shall tell me all about Hobinson Crusoe.' 
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Ha-ving seen blaster 'William safe to tlie cabin door, the old 
seaman returned to the deck, for it was his watch. 

Mastermau Eeady, for such was his name, had been more than 
fiftj’- years at sea, having been^ound apprentice to a collie^u'hich 
sailed from South Shields, when lie was only ten years old. His 
face was browned from long exposure, and there were, deep fur- 
rows on his cheeks, but he was still a hale and active man. He 
had served many j^ears on board of a^an-of-w'ar,^and had been 
in every climate : he had many strange stories to tell, and he 
might be believed even when liis stories were strange, for he 
would not teU an untruth. He could nai ugate a vessel, and, of 
course, he coidd read and write ; he hadlread his Bible over and 
over again. The name of Ready was very well suited to him, for 
(he was seldom at a los^; and in cases of difficulty and danger, 
the captain would not hesitate to ask his opinion, and frequently 
take his adiuce. He was on board as second mate of the vessel. 

The Pacific ivas, as we have before observed, a very fine ship, 
and w'eU able to conte nd with the most violent storm. She was 
of more than four hundrecTtbns burthen, and was then maldng a 
passage out to New South Wales, mth a valuable cargo of Eng- 
lish hai’d-ivare, cutlery, and other manufactures. The captain 
was a good navigator and seaman, and moreover a good man ; of 
a cheerful, happy disposition, always making the best of every- 
thing, and when accidents did happen, always" more inclined to 
laugh than to look grave) His name was Osborn. The first 
mate, w’hose name was M'acldiitosh, was a Scotchman, rough and 
ni-tempered, but^ajdng strict attention to his dut;^a man that 
Captain Osborn could trust, but whom he did not like. 

Ready wm have already spoken of, and it unU not be necessary 
to say anything about the seamen on board, except that there 
were thirteen of them, hardly a sufficient number to man so 
large a vessel ; but just as they were about to sail, five of the 
seamen, who ^d not like the treatment they had received from 
Mackintosh, the first mate, had left the ship, and Captain Osborn 
did not choose to wait until he could obtain others in their 
stead. This proved imfortimate, as the events which we shall 
hereafter relate wiU show. 
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CHxlPTER II. 

\ --tr.v. V/ii.UAM. whom we have introduced to the reader, 
r, i . 'hciulc^t hoy of a family who were passengers on hoard, 
(-..■.i-htiiic of the father, mother, and four children; Ms father 
\ . a Mr Jicagi-avc, a very wcil-informed, clever man, who 

I ;v;!u- for many ye.ars held an office tinder government at Sydney, 
tJ; ' [rriiicijMl town in New South Wales, was now returning 
!rom a have of absence of tliree years. His property had been 
v. cii m.magcjl by the person who had charge of it during Ms 
at rare in England, and he was now taking out w'ith hint a 
^ ,;nvty of articles of every description for its improvement, and 
f-r lu.s own use ; such as furniture for bis bouse, implements of 
acruuiture, .seed.s, plants, cattle, and many other things too 
namcroi!,' to mention. 

Mrs .'icagrave was an amiable woman, but not in very strong 
he-iltli. The family consisted of William, who was the eldest, a 
clever, steady boj", but, at the same time, fid! of mirth and 
humour ; Thomas, who was six years old, a very thoughtless 
but good-tempered boy, full of miscMef, and ^always in a 
scrai)e ; Caroline, a Httle girl of seven years ; and Albert, a fine 
strong little fellow, who was not one year old : he was under the 
cliurge of a black girl who had come from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Sydney, and had followed Mrs Seagrave to England. We 
have now mentioned all the people on board of the Pacific : ' 
jierhajjs we ouglit ]iot to forget two shepherd’s clogs, belonging 
to Mr Seagnive, and a little tenier, wMch was a great favourite 
of Captain O.sborn, to whom she belonged. And now we wdll 
proceed ; — It was not until the fourth day from its commence- 
ment that the gale abated, and then it gradually ^^^ded until 
it was nearly a calm. The men, w'ho had been w'atching nignt 
after niglit during the gale, now brought all their clothes wMch 
hadijeen drenched by the. rain and spray, and hung them up in 
the rigging to dry’ : the sails also wMch had been furled, and 
liad been saturated^by the rvet, were now loosened and spread 
mat, tliat they might not be mildewed. The wind blew mild and 
soft, the sea had gone down, and the sMp was running through 
the water at the speed of about four miles an hour. Mrs 
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Seagrave, wrapped up in a cloak, was seated upon one of the arm- 
chests near the stem of the ship, her husband and children were 
all with her enjoying the fine weather, w'hen Captain Osbom, 
wdio had been taldng an observation ot the sun wntn his sextant, 
came up to them. 

^ ‘ Well, j\Iastor Tommy, you are very glad that the gale is over ? ’ 

'I didn’t care,’ replied Tomm 3 % ‘only I spilt all my^oup. 
But Juno tumbled off her chair, and rolled away with the baby 
tin papa pick ed them both up.’ 

‘ It was a mercy that poor Albert was not killed,’ observed Mrs 
Seagrave. 

‘ It is 12 o’clock bj’' the sun, sir,’ said j^faclantosh, the first mate, 
to the captain. 

‘ Then bring me up the latitude, Sir Islackintosh, while I w’ork 
out the longitude from the sights which I took this morning. In 
five minutes, Mr Seagrave, I shall be ready toQirick ofif over our 
place}on the chart. ’ 

‘ Here are the dogs come up on deck,’ said WilBam ; ‘ I 
dare say they are as glad of the fine weather as we are. Come 
here, Romulus ! Here, Remus ! — Remus ! ’ 

‘ I should like to go down now, my dear,’ said Llrs Seagi’ave ; 
‘perhaps Ready will see the baby down safe.’ 

‘ That I will, ma’am,’ said Readj^, putting liis quadrant on the 
capstern : ‘ now, Juno, give me the child, and go down first 
(itern foremost, you stupid girl p how often do I teU you that 1 
Some day or another you will come down with a run.’ 

‘ And break m 3 '’ head,’ said Juno. 

‘ Yes, or break your arm ; and then who is to hold the child 1 ’ 

As soon as they were all down in the cabin, the captain and 
Air Seagrave marked the position of the vessel on the chart, and 
found that they were one hundred and thirty miles from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

‘If the wind holds, we shall be in to-morrow,’ said Air 
Seagi’ave to his wife. ‘ Juno, perhaps you may see 3 'our father 
and mother.’ 

Poor Juno shook her head, and a tear or two_stQ,lQ_down her 
dark cheek. With a mournful face she told them, that her 
father and mother belonged to a Dutch boor, who had gone with 
them many hiiles into the interior : she had been parted frorn 
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them when quite a little child, and had been left at Cape Town. 

‘But you are free now, Juno,’ said Mrs Seagrave ; ‘you have 
been to England, and whoever puts Ms foot on shore in England, 
becomes from that moment free.’ 

‘ Yes, Jtlissy, I free ; but stiU I have no fader or moder,’ replied 
Juno, weeping. But little Albert jpattecl her cheek, and she was 
soon smiling again, and playing with the little boy. 


CHAPTER III. 

The next morning the Pacific arrived at the Cape, and anchored 
at Table Bay. 

‘ IVhy do they call this Table Bay, Ready 1 ’ said WHliani. 

‘I suppose it’s because they caR that great mountain the 
Table Mountain,’ Master William ; ‘you see.how flat the moun- 
tain is on the top.’ 

‘Yes, it is quite as flat as a table.’ 

‘Yes, and sometimes you will see the white clouds rolling 
down over the top of it in a very 'curious manner ; and that the 
sailors call spreading the tablecloth ; it is a sign of bad weather.’ 

‘ Then I hope' they will not spread the tablecloth wliile we 
are here, Ready, said William, <! for I shall certainly have no 
appetite^^ We have had bad weather enough already, and ma-mmn. 
suffers so much from it. What a pretty place it is ! ’ 

‘ We shall remain here two days, sir,’ said Captain Osborn to Mr 
Seagrave, ‘ if you and Mrs Seagrave would like to go on shore.’ - 

‘ I will go down and ask Mrs Seagrave,’ said her husband, who 
went down the ladder, followed by William. 

Upon the question being put to !Mrs Seagrave, she replied 
that she was quite satisfied with the ship having no motion, and 
did not feel herself equal to going on shore ; it was therefore 
decided that she should remain on board with the two younger 
children, and that, on the foUoAving day, Mr Seagrave should 
take William and Tommy to see Cape Town, and return on 
board before night. 

The next morning, Captain Osborn lowered down one of the 
large boats, and Mr Seagrave, accompanied by Captain Osborn, 
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went on sliote with. 'William and Tommy. As soon as they 
lauded, they went up to a gentleman’s house, with whom Cap- 
tain Osbom was acquainted. They stayed for a few minutes to 
drink a glass of lemonade, for it was very warm; and then it 
was proposed that they should go to the Company’s Gardens, 
and see the wild beasts which were confined there. 

‘ What are the Company’s Gardens, papa 1 ' inquired William. 

‘ They were made by the Dutch East-India Company, at the 
time that the Cape of Good Hope was in their possession.’ 

‘ 'What shall we see 1 ’ said Tommy. 

‘You will see lions, Tommy, a great many in a. large den 
together. You must not go too near them, recollect,’ said 
Captain Osborn. 



As soon as they entered the gates, Tommy escaped from 
Captain Osbom, and ran away in his hurry to see the Uons ; but 
Captain Osborn caught him again, and held him fast by the hand. 

They^ontinued their wall^un-^ they came to the den of the 
lions. It was a large place enclosed with a strong and high wall 
of stone, with only one window to it for the visitors to look at 
them, as it was open above. This window was wide, and with 
strong iron bars running from the top to the bottom ; but the 
width between the bars was such that a lion could put his paw 
opt with ease ; and they were therefore cautioned not to go too 
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near. It was a fine sight to see eight or ten of these noble- 
iooking animals lying down in various attitudes/^guite indifferent 
apparantlydo the people outside — basking in the sun, and slowly 
moving their tufted tails to and fro. William examined them at 
a respectful distance from the bars ; and so did Tommy, who had 
his moTith open with astonishment,- in which there was at first 
not a little fear mixed ; but he soon got bolder. - The gentleman 
who had accompanied them, and who had been long at the Cape, 
Av.as relating to Mr Seagrave and Captain Osborn some very 
curious anecdotes about the lion. William and they were so 
interested that they did not perceive that Tommy had slipped 
back to the grated window of their den. Tommy looked at the 
lions, and then he wanted to make them move about ; there was 
one fine full-grown young Hon about three years old, who was 
lying down nearest to the window ; and Tommy took up a stone 
and threw it at him ; the Hon appeared not to notice it, for he 
did not move, although he fixed his eyes upon Tommy ; so 
Tommy became more brave, and threw another, and then an- 
other, approaching each time nearer to the bars of the window. 

All of a sudden the Hon gave a tremendous roar, and sprang 
at Tommy, bounding against the iron bars of the cage with such 
force that, had they not been verj’’ strong, it must have broken 
them. As it was, they shook and rattled so that pieces of mortar 
fell from the stones. Tommy shrieked ; and, fortunately for 
himself, fell back and tumbled head over, heels, or the Hon's 
paws would have reached him. Captain Osborn and Mr Seagrave 
ran up to Tommy, and picked him up : he roared with fright as 
soon as hef^ould fetch his breath^while the Hon stood at the tars, 
lashing his tail, snarling, and showing his enormous fangs. 

‘ Take me away — ^take me on board the ship,’ cried Tommy, who 
was terribly frightened. 

‘What did you do. Tommy!’ said Captain Osborn. 

‘.I won’t throw any more stone.s, Mr Lion; I won’t indeed,’ 
cried Tommy, looking terrified towards the animal. 

Mr Seagrave scolded Tommy well for his foolish conduct, and 
by degrees he became more comp osed ; (but he did not recover 
himself} until they had walked some distance away from the 
lions’ den. 

When they had seen everything, they went back to tho 
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gentleman’s 
house to din- 
ner; and, after 
dinner, they 
returned on 
board, ■when 
Tommy’s ad- 
venture wtb 
the lion 'U’as 
told to his 
mother, "who 
declared that 
she never 
should be able 
to trust liim 
out of her 
sight. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The folio-wing morning the fresh -water and provisions -were 
received on board, and once more the Pacific stretched her 
broad canvas to the winds, and there was every prospect of a 
rapid voyage. But this did not continue : it fell calm, and 
remained so for nearly three days ; all nature appeared as if in 
repose, except that(now and the^an albatross would drop down 
at some distance from the stern of the vessel, and as he swam 
lazily along with his wings half furled, pick up the fragments 
of food which had been thrown over the side. 

' What great bird is that, Ready 1 ’ inquired William. 

‘ It is an albatross. Master William, the largest sea-bird -we 
have. I have seen them shot, and they have measured eleven 
feet from the tip of one -wing to the ^ of the other.’ 

‘ Papa,’ said WiUiam, turning to Mr Seagrave, who stood by, 
why is it that one bird can s-wim and another cannot 1 ’ 

‘Recause a sea-bird, William, is pro- yided -with a sort of oil, 
on purpose to anoint the outside "of its feathers, and this oil 
^•yents -the water from penetrating them. Have you not 
observed the ducks on shore dressing their feathers -with their 
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bills 1 They Trere then using this oU. to make their feathers 
waterproof.’ ' '' 

On the third day of the calm, the barometer fell so low as to 
induce Captain Osborn to believe that they shoirld have a severe 
gale, and every preparation was made to meet it, should it come 
on. Nor wa-s he mistaken :(towards midnight the clouds gathered 
up fast, and as they gathered up in thick piles, heaped one over 
the other, the lightning darted through them in every direction ; 
and as the clouds rose up, so did the wind, but at first only in 
heav y m rstg, and then lumng again to a calm^ 

‘Eeady,’ said Captain Osborn,^Uiow do you think we shall 
have the "wind 1 ’J 

‘ Why, Captain Osbom,(^o tell you the tnrth,^ I don’t think 
it will be .steady to one point’ long. It may at first blow hard, 
from the north, but it’s my idea it will shif t soon to some other 
(piarter, and blow still harder.’ 

‘ ^^’hat think you, ^Mackintosh 1 ’ 

‘ We’ll have plenty of dt, and a long steady gale, that’s my 
notion : and the sooner we ship the dead lights the better.’ 

Mr Seagrave, with William, happened to be standing by at 
the time of this convemationjUnd at the term dead lights Willy’s 
face expressed some anxiety. Heady perceived it, and said, — 

‘That’s a foolish name they give to the shutters which go 
over the cabin-windows to prevent the water from breaking into . 
the cabin when a vessel sails before the wind ; you know we 
had them on the last time that we had a gale, so don’t you go 
down to frighten your mother by telling her that the dead lights 
are shipped. 

‘ I was not afraid, Keady, but I was thinking of my mother 
I acknowledge ; she has been so very weak these last two days.’ 

‘ But, Beady,’ said Captain Osborn, ‘why do you think that 
we shall have a shift of vdnd 

‘ Well, I don’t know ; perhaps I was wrong,’ replied the old 
man, ‘ and Mr IMackintosh is right : the wind does seem to come. 
steady from the north-east, that’s certain ; ’ and Eeady walked 
away to the bhm^l^ and looked at the compass. !Mr Seagrave 
and William then went'below, and hir hlackintosh went forward 
to give lus orders. As, soon as they were ail gone, Eeady weiit 
up again to Captain Osborn, and s^d — 
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‘ Captain Osborn, (it’s not for m^to contradict Mr jMacldntosb, 
but that’s of little consequence in a time like this : I should 
have held to my opinion, had it not been that the gentleman 
passenger and his son were standing by; but now, as the coast 
is clear, I tell you that we shall' have something worse than a 
gale of wind. I have been in these latitudes before, and I am 
an old seaman, as you know. There’s something in the air, 
and there has been sometliing during the last three days of calm, 
which reminds me too well of what I have seen here before ; and 
I am sure that we shall have little better than a hurricane, as 
far as wind goes — and worse in one point, that it will last much 
longer than hurricanes generally do. I have been watching, and 
even the birds teU me so, and they are told by their nature, 
which is never mistaken.’ 

‘ Well, and I am incUned to agree with you, Ready ; so we 
must send (top-gallant yards)down on deck, and aU the small 
sails and hunbei; out of the tops. Get the try-sail aft and bent, 
and lower dovm the gaff. I vdll go forward.’ . 

They had no time to lose : their preparations were hardly 
complete before the wind had settled to a fierce gale from the 
north-east. The sea rose rapidly; top-sad after top-sail was 
furled ; and by dusk the Pacific was flying through the water 
with the ivind on her quarter, under reefed fore-sad and storm 
stay-sail. It was with difiiculty that three men at the wheel 
(^could keep the helm^- such were the blows wMch the vessel re- 
ceived from the heavy seas on the quarter. Not one seaman in 
the ship took advantage of his watch below to go to sleep that 
night, careless as they generally are ; the storm was too dread- 
fid. About three o’clock in the morning the wind suddenly 
subsided ; it was but for a minute or two, and then it again 
burst on the vessel from another quarter of the compass, as 
Ready had foretold. Captain Osborn was standing -by the 
weather gunnel, holding on by one of the belaying pins , when 
he said to Mackintosh, who was near him, 

‘ How long' vdd this last, think you 1 ’ 

‘Longer than the ship wdl,’ replied the mate, gravely. 

‘ I should hope not,’ replied the captain ; ‘ stdl it cannot look 
worse. What do you think. Ready 1’ 

‘ Far more fear from above than from below just now,’ replied 
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TJeady, poiiitiii" to the yard-arms of the- sliip, to each of which 
were little balls of electric matter attached, flaring out to a 
point. ‘ Look at those two clouds, sir, rushing at each other ; 
if I ' 

Heady had not time to finish what he would haTe said, before 
a blaze of lights so dazzling that it left them aU in utter dark- 
ness for some seconds aftenvards, burst upon their vision, 
accompanied witb a peal of thunder at which the whole vessel 
trembled fore and aft. A crash — a rushing forward — and a 
shriek were heard, and when they had recovered their eyesight, 
the foremast had been rent by the lightning as if it had been a 
lath, and the ship was in flames : the men at the wheel, blinded 
by the lightning, as well as appalled, could not steer ; the ship 
broachecl_to — away went the mainmast over the side — and all 
was wreck, confusion, and dismay. 

Fortunately the heavy sea's which poured over the forecastle 
soon extinguished the flames, oi they all must have perished ; 
but the ship lay now helpless, and at the mercy of the wave.s, 
beating violently against the -wrecks of the masts which floated 
to leewardj but were still held fast to the vessel by their rigging. 
As soon as they could recover from the shock, Ready and the 
first mate hastened to the wheel to try to get the ship before the 
wind; but this they could not do, as, the foremast and mainmast 
being gone, the mizen mast prevented her paying off and, answer- 
ing to the helm!^ Ready, having persuaded two of the men to 
take the helm, made a sign to Mackintosh (for now the -wind 
was so loud that they could not hear each other speak), and, 
going aft, they obtained axes, and cut away the mizen-rigging , 
the mizen-topmast and head of the mizenmast went over the 
side, and then the stump of the foremast was sufficient to get 
the ship before the -wind again. Still there was much delay and 
much confusion before they could clear away the week of the 
masts ; and, as soon as they could make inquiry, they found 
that four of the men had been killed by the lightning and the 
fall of the foremast, and there were -now but eight remaining, 
besides Captain Osborn and his two mates. 
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CHAPTKR V. 

Sailors are never discouraged by danger as long as tliej'^ have 
any chance of relieving themselves by their own exertions. The 
loss of their shipmates, ^o instantaneously summoned awa3^the 
wrecked state of the vessel — the vdld siu-ges burying them 
beneath their (hngry ivaters^the howling of the wund — the 
dazzling , of the lightning, and the (pealing^ of the thunder,^ did • 
not prevent them from doing^hattheir necessity demanded^ 
Mackintosh, the first mate, ralliej the men, and c ontrived him- 
self to fix a , block and strap to the stiU smoldng stmnp of the 
foremast ; a rope was rove through the block, and the main-top- 
gallant sail hoisted, so that the vessel might run faster before 
the gale, and(answer her heln^better than she did. ' 

The ship ivas again before the wind, and comparatively safe, 
notwithstanding the heaiy blows she now received from the 
piu-suing waves. Night again came on, but there was no re- 
liose, and the men were worn out with exposure and fatigue. 

The countenance of Captain Osborn showed great anxiety ; 
he had a hea^7^ responsibility on his shouldom — he might lose a 
valuable ship, and still more valuable cargo, even if they did 
not all lose their lives ; for they were now approaching where 
the sea was studded with low coral islands, upon w'hich they 
might be thrown by the waves and wind, without having the 
shghtest poAver to prevent it in their present disabled condition. 

Ready w'as standing by liim wdien Captain Osborn said, — 

‘I don’t much like tliis. Ready; we are now ninning on 
danger, and have no help for it.’ 

‘ That’s true enough,’ replied Ready ; ‘ w’e have no help for it ; 
it is God’s will, sir, and his iviU be done.’ 

‘You are right,’ replied Captain Osborn; ‘but hold hard. 
Ready, that sea’s aboard of us.’ 

Ready had just time to chug with both hands to the belaying' 
puis w'heu the sea poured over the vessel, _with a volume of ' 
Avater Avhich for some time sw'ept them off their legs ; they 
clung on firmly, and at last recovered their feet. . 

‘ She started a timber or tAvo Avith that bloAv, I rather think,’ 
said Ready, as he took off his hat to shake the Avater from it. 
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'I’m afraid so; the best vessel ever built could not stand such 
shocks long,’ replied Captain Osborn ; ‘ and at present, with 
our weak crew, I do not see that we can get more sail upon her.’ 

All that night the ship flew in darlaiess before the gale. At 
daybreak the wind abated, and the sea went down ; the ship 
was, however, still kept before the wind, for she had suffered too 
much to venture tb put her broadside to the sea. Preparations 
were now made for getting up juiy-masts ; and the worn-out 
seamen were busily employed, imde'r the direction of Captain 
Osboni and Ids two mates, when Mr Seagrave and William 
came upon deck. 

‘ Father,’ said Willy after a pause, ‘ how shall we ever get to 
Sydney without masts or sails 1 ’ 

‘ Why, Master WiUiam,’ replied Keady, ‘ we must do what 
we can : we- sailors are never much at a loss, and I dare say 
before night you will find us under some sort of sail again. We 
have lost our great masts, so we, must put up juiy-masts, as we 
call them, that is, little ones, and little sails upon them ; and, if 
it pleases God, we shall see Sydney yet. How is madam, sir 1 ' 
continued Ready to !Mr Seagrave ; ‘ is she better 1 ’ 

‘ I fear she is very weak and iU,’ replied Mr Seagrave ] 
‘ nothing but fine weather will do her any good. Do you think 
that it will be fine now 1 ' 

‘ IVhy, sir, to tell you the truth, I fear we shall have more ol 
it yet : I have not given my thoughts to the captain, as I mighi 
be mistaken ; but still I think so — I’ve not been fifty years a1 
sea without learning something. I don’t like the gathering ol 
that bank there, IMr Seagrave, and I shouldn’t wonder if it wen 
to blow again from the very same quarter, and that before dark. 

‘God’s win he done,’ replied Mr Seagrave; ‘but I am veiy 
fearful about my poor Avife, who is completely worn to a shadow. 

‘ I shouldn’t think so much about that, sir, as I really iievei 
knew of people dying that way, although they suffer much 
Master William, do you know that we have lost some of om 
men since you ivere down helorv 1 ’ 

‘ No — I heard the steward say something outside about thi 
foremast ; but I did not like to ask, as mamma was so fright 
ened.’ 

‘ You Avere a kind hoy for that. Master William; but hear me 
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"We liaVe lost five of our. smartest and best men ; Wilson was ■ 
waslied overboard — Fennings and Masters struck dead "vvatb the 
lightning — and Jones and Emery crushed by the fall of the 
foremast. Master William, did any of these men imagine, 
when they left the Cape, or indeed the day or the hour before it 
happened, that their souls were to be required- of them, and 
their bodies should be now floating hundreds of miles from the 
land 1 (Fou are young. Master Willy, but you cannot think too 
early of your Maker, or call to mind what they say. in the 
Bmrial Service, — “ In the midst of life we are in death.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Mr Seageave and WiUiam went down below into the cabin, 
and, in the mean time, they were not idle upon deck ; the 
carpenter was busy fixing a step for one of the spa^e topmasts 
instead of a mammast, and the men were fitting tlie rigging j 
the ship unfortunatelyQiad sprmig a leak^and four hands at the 
pumps interfered very much with their task. As Ready had 
prophesied, before night the gale blew, the sea rose again with 
the gale, and the leaking of the vessel increased so much, that 
aU other labour was suspended for that at the pump. For two 
more days did the storm continue, during wliich time the crew 
were(^orn out Avith fatigu^they could pump no longer ; the 
ship, as she rolled, proved that she had a great deal of Avater in 
her hold — when/melancholy; as Avere their prospects alreadj’^a 
new. disaster took place, wliich AA^as attended with most serious 
results. Captain Osborn was on the forecastle ghdng some 
orders to the men, Avhen the strap of the block AAdiich hoisted 
up the maintop-gallant yard on the stump of the foromastfeave 
AYay])the yard and sail came doAim on the deck and (struck mm 
senseless.^ As long as Captain Osborn commanded them, the 
sailors had (so high an opinion) of his abilities as a seaman, and 
were so encouraged by his cheerful disposition, that they 
performed their Avork web. and cheerfully ; but noAV that he was 
if not killed, at aU events senseless and incapable of action, 
they no longer felt themselves under control Mackintosh was 
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■ too much disliked by the seamen to allow his wor^^to have any 
weight with them^ They were' regardless of his injunctions or 
re^iests, and they now consulted among themselves. 

‘ The gale is broke, ray men, and we shall have line weather 
now,’ observed Eeady, going up to the sailors on the forecastle. 

‘ The wind is going down fast.’ 

‘ Yes,’ rephed one of the men, ‘ and the ship is going down 
fast, that’s quite as certain.’ 

‘ A good ^pell at the pumps would do us some good now’,’ 
rei>lied Eeady. ‘ IVhat d’ye say, my lads ? ’ 

T ‘ A glass of grog or two would do us more,’ replied the sea- 
man. ‘ 'VVhat'd’^say, my boys? I don’t think that the captain 
would refuse us, poor fellow, if he could speak.’ 

‘ jVhat do you mean to do, my lads '? ’ inquired Mackintosh ; 

' not get drunk, I hope ? ’ 

‘ Why not ? ’ obserr’ed another of the men ; ‘ the ship must go 
dow’n soon ? ’ 

‘Perhaps she inay — I will not deny it,’ said Mackintosh; 

‘ hut that is no reason w’hy we should not he saved : now, if you 
get drunk, there is no chance of any one being saved, and my 
life is precious to me. I’m ready to join with you in anything 
you please, and you may decide w’hat is to be done ; but get 
drunk you shall not, if I can help it, that’s certain.’ 

' And how can you help it?’ replied one of the seamen, sur- 

nk: 

‘ Because two resolute men can do a great deal— -I may say 
three, for in this instance Eeady will be of my side, and I can 
call to my assistance the cabin passenger — recollect the fire-arms 
are aU in the cabin. • . 

As Mackintosh’s courage and detennination were well known, 
the seamen again constilted together, and then asked him what 
he proposed. 

‘We have one good boat left, the new yawl on the booms : 
the others, as you know, are w’ashed away,$vith the exceptioiT of) 
the little boat as tern , which is useless,- as she is knocked almost 
to pieces. Now we cannot be very far from some of the islands, 
indeed I think we are among them now. Let us fit out the 
boat with everything which we require, go about our "work 
steadily and quietly, driuk as much grog now as will not hurt 
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US, and take a good provision of it witk us. Ready, do I give 
good advice or not i ’• . - ' 

‘You give very good advice, Macldntosli — only what is to 
become of the cabin passengers, the women, and children 1 and 
are you going to leave poor Captain Osborn, who lays there 
abaft, breathless and insensible 1 or what do you mean to do ? ' 

‘ We won’t leave the captain,’ said one of the seamen. 

‘lYo — no ! ’ exclaimed the others. 

‘ And the passengers V ' 

‘ Very sorry for them,’ replied the former spokesman ; ‘but 
we shall have enough to do to save our own lives ; the boat is 
not over large.’ 

Ready knew that it was in vain to expostulate. They now 
set about preparing the boat and providing for their Avants. 
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Biscuits, salt pork, two or three small casks of water, and a, . 
bar rel of tma were collected at the gangway ; Mackintosli , 
brought up his quadrant and a compassjsome musl^^ powder 
and shot ; the carpenter, with the assistance of another man, 
cut aAvay the ship’s bulwark s down to the gu nnel, so as to 
enable them to launch the boat overboard, for* they could not 
of course hoist her out now that the masts were gone. In an 
hour ever 3 d;hing was prepared. As the ship was brought to the 
wind, LIr Seagrave came on deck and looked around him. 

He perceived the boat ready for launching, the provisions 
and Avater at the gangAvay, the ship brought to the wind, and 
roUing sloAvly to the heave of the sea ; at last he saw Ready 
sitting doAvn by Captain Osborn, who was apparently dead. 

‘ What is all this. Ready ? ’ inquired Mr Seagrave. ‘ Are they 
going to leave the ship 1 have they killed Captain Osborn 1 ’ 
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‘No, sir — not quite so bad as that. Poor Captain Osborn 
•was struck do'wn by the fall of the yard, and has been insensible 
ever since ; but, as to the other matter, I fear that is decided ; 
j'Ou see the}' are launching the boat.’ 

‘ But my poor ■wife, she v,ill never be able to go— she cannot 
move — she is so ill ! ’ 

‘ I’m afraid, hir Seagrave, th^t they have no idea of taldng 
either you, or your "wife, or your children, "unth them. 

‘ "SYhat ! leave us here to perish 1 hlerciful Heaven ! how 
cruel— ^ow barbarous ! 

‘ Well, Mr Seagrave, if I must sj)eak, I confess to you that there 
is not a harder heart among them than that of Mr Mackintosh, 
and it’s useless speaking to him or any one of them ; and you 
must not be too severe upon them neither ; the boat is small, 
and could not hold more people Arith the provisions -which they 
take -with them — that is the fact. If they were to take you and 
your family into the boat, it might be the cause of all perishing 
together ; if I thought otherwise, I would try what I could .do 
to persua de them, but it is useless.’ 

‘ What must be done then, Beady 1 ’ 

‘ We must put our trust in a merciful God, hir Seagrave, who 
■wiU dispose of us as he thinks fit.’ 

‘ IFe must. What ! do not you go A\ith them ? ’ 

‘ No, Mr Seagrave. I have been thinking about it this last 
hour, and I have made up my mind to remain vuth you. They 
intend to take poor Captain Osborn -with them, and give him a 
chance, and have offered to take me ; but I shall stay here.’ 

The sailors came aft, and lifted up the stiU insensible captain. 
As they were going away, one of them said, ‘ Come, Beady, 
there’s no time to lose.' 

‘ Never mind me, WiUiams ; I shall stick to the ship,’ replied 
Beady. • ‘I wish you success with all my heart, and, hir 
Mackintosh, I have but one promise to exact, from you, and I 
hope you -will not refuse me ; which is, that if you are saved, 
you -will then not forget those you leave here on board, and take 
m easures for their being searched for among the islands.' 

‘ Nonsense, Beady ! come into the boat,’ replied the first mate. 

‘ I shall stay here, Mr Mackintosh ; and I only beg that you 
will promise me what I ask. Acquaint Mr Seagrave’s friends 
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with what has happened, and where it is most lilcoly we may be 
fmmd, if it please God to save ns ; that is all that is necessary. 
Do you promise me that ? ’ . , . . 

‘ Yes I do, Heady, if you are determined to stay ; but,’ con- 
tinued he, going up to Eeadyj and whispering to him, ‘it is 
madness ; — come aw’ay, man ! ’ . .. 

‘ Good-bye, Mr Macldntosh,’ replied Heady, extending his 
hand. ‘ You will keep your promise ? ’ ' ■ 

After much further exiiostulation on the part of IMacldntosh 
and the seamen, to w'hich Heady gave a deaf ear, the boat was 
pushed off, and they made sail to the north-east. 


CHAPTER VII. ' 

For some time after the boat had shoved off from the ship, 
old Heady remained with his arms folded , watching it in silence, 
Mr Seagrave stood by him ; his heart was too full for utterance, 
for he imagined that as the boat increased her disfance-from the 
vessel, so did every ray of hope depart, and that his wife and 
children, himself, and the old man who was by his side, w'ere 
doomed to perish. His countenance was that of a man in^tter 
despair^ At last old Ready spoke. 

^If I thought our situation hopeless, I would candidly say so ) 
but there always is hope, even at tlie veiy worst, — and there 
always ought to be trust in that God without whose knowledge 
not a sparrow; falls to the, ground. But, j\Ir Seagi’ave, I shall 
speak as a seaman, and tell you what our probabiliti es are.p The 
ship is half-full of water, from her seams having opened by the 
straining in the gale, and the heavy blows which she received ; 
but noAv that the gale has abated, she has recovered herself veiy 
much. I have sounded the well , and find that she has not made 
many inches within the last twm hours, and probably, as she 
closes her seams, will make less. . If, therefore, it pleases God 
that the fine weather should continue, there is no fear of the ' 
vessel sinking under us for some little time ; and as we are now 
amongst the islands, it is not impossible, nay it is very probable, 
that we may be able to run her ashore, and thus save our lives. 
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I thought of all this -when I refused to go in the boat, and 1 
thought also, Mr Seagrave, that if you -were to have been 
deserted by me as -well as by all the rest, you would have been 
unable yourself to take advantage of any chances which might 
turn up in your favour, and therefore I have remained, hoping, 
under God’s proAridence, to be the means of assisting you and 
yoiu- family in this sore position. I think- now it woidd be 
better that you should go down into the cabin, and with a cheer- 
ful face encourage poor I^lrs Seagrave with the change in the 
weather, and the hopes of arriving in some place of safety. If 
she does not know^ that the men have quitted the ship, do not 
tell her ; say that the steward is with the other men, which will 
be true enough, and, if possible, leave her in the dark as to what 
has taken place ; Master William can be trusted, and if you •wiU 
send him here to me, I will talk to him. "What do you think, 
Mr Seagrave V 

‘ 1 hardly know what to think, Eeady, or how sufficiently to 
thank you for your self-devotion, if I may so term it, in this 
exigency.’ 

‘ Do not .speak of that, sir ; I am an old man with few w'ants, 
and whose life is of little use now. . All I wish to feel is, that I 
am trjdng to do my duty in that situation into which it has 
pleased God to call me. Thank you kindly, Mr Seagrave, never- 
theless : noAv I think you had better go down, and I will look 
about me a little.’ ilr Seagrave pressed the hand of Ready, 
and w’ent dowm w'ithout making .any reply. Juno and William 
Avere the only two who were sitting up. 

William made a sign to his father that his mother w’as asleep, 
and then said in a w'hisper, ‘ I did not like to leave the cabin 
w’hile you were on deck, but the stew^ard has not been here these 
tw’o hours : he went to milk the goat for baby, and has not re- 
turned. We have had no breakfast, none of us.’ 

‘ William, go on deck,’ replied his father i ‘ Ready wishes to 
speak to you— I wall stay here.’ 

William went on deck to Ready, who soon explained to him 
the position in Avhich they w'ere placed ; he pointed out to him 
the necessity of his doing all he could to assist his father and 
him, and not to alarm his mother in her precarious state of health. 
William, who, as it may be expected, looked very grave, did. 
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liowever, immediately enter into Heady’s views, and proceeded 
to do liis best. ‘ Now, Heady,* said be, ‘ you know tbe steward 
has left vdtb the other men, and when my mother wakes she 
Avill ask why. the children have had no Brealcfast. What can I do 

‘ I don’t know ; but I think you can milk one of the goats if 
I show you how, while I go and get the other things readj’^ ; and, 
^Blaster William, I have sounded the well just before you came 
up, and I don’t think she makes much water ; and,’ continued 
he, looking round him, and up above, ‘ we shall have -fine 
weather and a smooth sea before night.’ 

By the united exertions of Heady and Wilbam, the brealcfast 
was prepared, while him Seagrave stiU continued in a sound 
sleep. The motion of the ship was now very little : she only 
rolled very slowly from one side to the other, for she was heavy 
vnth the water which had leaked into her ; the sea and wind, 
had gone doivn, and the sun shone brightly over their heads ; 
the boat had been out of sight some time, and the ship did not 
go through the water faster than three miles an hour, for she had 
no other sail upon her than the maintop-gallant-sail hoisted up 
on the stump of the foremast. Ready, who had been some time 
down in the cabin, proposed to Mr Seagiuve that Juno and all 
the children should go on deck. ‘ They cannot be e.'cpected to 
be quiet, sir ; and, now that Madam is in such a sweet sleej), it 
vrould be a pity to wmke her.’ Mr Seagrave agreed to the good 
sense of this proposal, and went on deck with Juno and the 
children, leaving William in the cabin to watch Ins mother. 
Poor Juno was very much astonished when she came up the 
ladder and perceived the condition of the vessel and the absence 
of the men ; but Mr Seagrave told her what had happened, and 
cautioned her against saying a word to Mrs Seagrave. Even 
Tommy and Caroline could not help asking where the masts and 
sails were, and what had become of Captain Osborn. 

‘ Look there, sir,’ said Heady, ‘ do you see those birds hover- 
ing over the waves 1 ’ ' 

‘Ido.’ 

‘ Well, sir, those birds never go far from land, that’s all ; and 
now, sir. I’ll go down for my quadrant ; for, although I cannot 
teU the longitude just now, at aU events I can find out the lati- 
tude we are in, and then by looking at the chart shall be able to 
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give some land of guess -wliereabout we are, if we see land sooii.’ 

‘It is nearly noon now,’ observed Heady, (^reading off lus 
quadrant.") ‘I’ll just go down and work the latitude, and then 
111 bring up the chart.’ 

Mj' Seagrave remained on deck- He was soon in deei) and 
solemn thought; nor was it to be wondered, at; the ship a 
wreck and deserted — left alone on the tvide water with his uife 
and helpless family, with but one to assist him : had that one 
deserted him as well as the rest, what would have been his 
position then 1 Utter helplessness ! And now what had they 
to expect 1 -{it was not until some time after these reflections 
had passed through his mind, that Mr Seagrave Ccould recall 
himself to a sense of thankfulness to , the Almighty) for ha\ing 
hitherto preseiwed them, or could say with humility, ‘ 0 Lord 1 
thy viU, not mine, be done.’'^‘^ut, having once succeeded iii 
repressing his murmurs and lus doubts of the goodness of 
Providence, he then felt that he had courage and faith to 
(undergo every trial)which might be imposed upon him’^" 

‘Here is the chart, sir,’ said Ready, ‘and I have dravm a 
pencil line through our latitude : you perceive that it passes 
through this cluster of islands ; and I think we must be among 
them, or very near. Now I must put something on for dinner, 
and theii look sharp out for the land. Will you take a look 
round, Mr Seagrave, especially ahead and on the bows ? ’ 

Ready went down" to .see what he could procure for dinner, as 
the seamen, when they. left the ship, had collected almost all 
which came fiist to hand. He soon procured a piece of salt 
beef and some potatoes, wliich he put into the saucepau, and 
then returned on deck. 

j\Ir, Seagrave was fonvard, looking over the bows, and Ready 
w'ent there to liim. 

‘ Ready, I think I see something, but I can hardly tell what 
it is : it appears to be in the air, and yet it is not clouds. Look 
there, where I point my finger.’ 

‘ You’re right, sir,’ replied Ready ; ‘ there is something ; it is 
not the land which you see, but it is the trees upon the land, which 
are refracted , as they caU it, so as to appear, as you say, as if 
they were in the air. I will go doum and get my glass.’ 

‘ It is the land, Mr Seagrave,' said Ready, after examining it 
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■^vitli Ms glass ; ‘yes, it is so,‘ continued lie,- musing ; ‘I wish 
that we had seen it earlier ; and yet we must be thankful.’ - • 

• ‘ '\\Tiy so, Ready 1 , 

‘ Only, sir, as the ship forges so slowly through the water, I 
fear that we shall not reach it before dark, and I should have 
unshed to have had daylight to have laid her nicely on it.’ 

‘ There is very little wind now.’ 

‘Well, let us hope that there will be more,’ replied Ready j 
‘ if not, we must do our best ; — ^but I must now go to the helm, 
for we must steer right for the island ; it ^vould not do to pass 
it, for, Mr Seagi-ave, although the sMp does not leak so much as 
she did, yet 1 must now tell you that I do not t hin k that she 
could be kept more than twenty-four hours above water. I 
thought otheruise this morning when I . sounded the well ; but 
when I went down in the hold for the beef, I then perceived 
that we were in more danger than I had any idea of.’ 

Ready went to the helm and steered a course for the land, 
wMch was not so far distant as he had imagined, for the island 
was veiy low : by degrees, the wind freshened up, and they 
went faster through the water ; and now the trees, wMch 
had appeared as if in the air, joined on to the land, and they 
could make out that it was a low coral island covered with 
groves 01 cocoa-nuts. Occasionalls’’ Ready gave the helm up to 
Mr Se'agravc, and went forunrd to examine. I^Tien they were 
witliin three or four miles of it, Ready came back from the 
forecastle, and said, ‘ I thuik I see 'my way pretty clear, sir : you 
see we are to the windward of the island, and there is always 
. deep water to the windward of these sort of isles, and reefs and 
shoals to leeward ; we must, thei’ef ore, find some little cleft in 
the. coral rock to dock her in, as it were, or she may fall back 
into deep water after she has taken the ground, for sometimes 
these islands run uj) like a wall, "with forty or fifty fathom of 
water close to the w'eather sides of them ; but I do see ,a spot 
where I tMnk she may be put on shore with safety. You see 
. those three cocoa-nut trees close together on the bejvch ? -Now, . 
sir, I cannot well see them as I steer, so do you go forward, and 
if I am to steer more to the right, put out your right-hand, and 
if to the left, the same with your left ; and, when the sMp’s head 
is as it ought to be, then drop the hand which you have raised.’ • 
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‘I perfectly understand you, EeadjV replied Mr Seagrave, 
u'lio then went forward and directed the steering of the vessel 
as they neared the island. When they were within half a mile 
of it, the colour of the water changed, very much to the satis- 
faction of Ready, who knew that the weather side of the island 
would not be so steep as was usually the case ; still it was an 
agitating moment as they ran on to the beach. They were now 
within a cable’s length, and still the ship did not ground ; a 
little nearer, and there was a grating at her bottom - it was the 
breaking off of the coral-trees^wEich grew below like forests 
under water ; again she gi-ated, and more harshly, then struck, 
and then again ; at last she struck violently, as the swell lifted 
her farther on, and then remained fast and quiet. Ready let go 
the helm to ascertain the position of the ship. He looked over 
the stem and around the ship, and found that she was firmly 
fixed, fore and aft, upon a bed of coral rocks. 


CHAPTER Vin. 

* All’s well so far, sir,’ said Ready to Mr Seagrave ; ‘ and now 
let us return thanks to Heaven.’ 

. Ready kneeled down on the deck, took off his hat, and 
remained a short time in prayer. Mr Seagrave did the same : 
■the children at first looked on and wondered, and then Icnelt 
down by the side of them, following the example of Juno. 

As they rose, William came up and said, — ‘Father, my 
mother has sent me to you ; she was awakened by the noise 
under the ship’s bottom, and is frightened-^will you go down 
to her ? ’ 

‘Yes, my child, directly,’ said Mr Seagrave. 

‘ Wliat is the matter, my dear — and where have you aU beenl 
exclaimed Mrs Seagrave, when her husb.and went down below. 
‘ 1 have been so frightened — I was in such a sound sleep, and I 
was awakened vith such a dreadful noise.’ 

‘ ililuch took place, dearest, before you went to sleep, which 
was concealed from you ; but now, as I expect we shall aU go 
. on shore in a short time — ’ 
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, ‘ Go on sliorOj my dear .1 
./ Yes, on sliore. Now be calm, and bear wbat has happened, 
md how much we have reason to be gratefid to Heaven.’ 

Mr Seagrave then(entered into a detail/of all that had passed. 
Mrs Seagrave heard him without reply ; and when he had 
luished, she tlmew herself in his arms and wept bitterly.' 

Mr Seagrave remained with his wife, using all his efforts to 
console her, until Juno re-appeared with the children, for it was 
Qow getting late : and then MV Seagrave returned on deck to 
consult with Keady. 

‘ Eeady,’ he asked, ‘how are we to get on shore 1— and when 
3n shore, how are iwB to exist ? ■ 

‘I have thought of that too, sir, and I must have your 
issistance, and even that of Master William, to get the little 
boat on board to repair her : her bottom is stove in, it is true, 
but I am carpenter enough for that, and with some weU-tarred 
3anvas I can make her sufficiently water-tight to land us all in 
safety, until I have an opportunity of putting her in better 
arder. We must set to at daylight.’ 

‘And when we get'on shore 1’ 

‘ Why, Mr Seagrave, where there are cocoa-nut trees in such 
plenty as there are on that island, there is no fear of starvation, 
3ven if we had not the ship’s provisions. I expect a little 
lifficulty-vuth regard to water, for the island is low — very low 
rnd .small ; but we cannot expect to find everything exactly as 
we uisli.’ 

‘ Can we do anjdhing to-night ? ’ ' 

‘ I can do a little, Mr Seagrave ; but you cannot assist me till 
to-morrow morning, except indeed to help me to drag these two 
spam aft ; and then I can rig a pair of sheers, and have them 
lU ready for hoisting up to-morrow mommg to get the boat, in. 
You see, with so little strength on board, and no masts, we 
shall be obliged to contrive.’ 

Mr Seagrave assisted Keady in getting the two spars aft, and 
laid on the spot which was required. ‘ There now, Mr Seagrave, 
you may go d.own below. Master William had better let loose the 
two dogs, and give them a little victuals, for we have .quite for- 
got them, poor things. I shall keep watch, to-night, for I have 
plenty to do, and plenty to think of; so good night, sir.’ 
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]Mr Seagrave "vsislied Ready good niglit, arid -went belo\V. 
Ready remained on deck, lashing the heads of the spars, and 
fixing his tackles ready for the morrow. l^Tien all w^ done, he 
sat domi upon one of the hen-coops aft, and remained in deep 
thought. At last, tired with w'atching and exertion, the old man 
fell asleep. He was awakened at daylight by the dogs, who had 
been set at liberty, and who, after walking about the ship and 
finding nobody, had then gone to sleep at the cabin door. At 
daybreak they had roused up, and going on deck had found old 
Ready asleep on the hencoop, and were licking his face in their 
joy at having discovered him. ‘ Ay,' said the old man, as he got 
off the hencoopj ‘you’ll all three be useful, if I mistake not, by 
and by. Dowm, A^ixen, down — ^poor creature; you’ve lost a good 
miister. I’m afraid.’ . ' 

‘ (Stop— now let me see,' said Ready, talking to himself ; ‘ first 
— ^but I’ll get the logboard and a bit of chalk, and write them 
dowm, for my memory is not quite so good as it was.’ 

Ready placed the logboard on the hencoop, and then WTOte on 
it with the chalk ; — ‘ Three dogs, twm goats, and Bdly, the kid . 
(I think there’s five pigs) ; fowls (quite enough) ; three or four 
pigeons (I’m sure) ; the cow (she has lain down and won’t get up 
again. I’m afraid, so we miist kill her) ; and there’s the Merino 
ram and sheep belonging to Mr Seagrave — plenty of Hve stock. 
Now what’s tlie first things wu must get on shore after we are 
all landed ? — a spar and top-gallant-sail for a tent, a coil or two 
of rope, a mattress or two for iladam and the children, two 
axes, hammer and naUs, something to eat — yes, and something 
to cut it with. There, that will do for the present,’ said old 
Ready, getting up. ‘Now I’ll just light the fire, get the water 
on, and, while I think of it, boil two or three pieces of beef and 
pork to go on shore with them ; and then I’U call up Mr Sea- 
grave, for I -reckon it will be a hard day’s work: and may we 
Jiave God’s blessing on it ! ’ 


CHAPTER IX. 

As soon as Ready had(jexecuted his intentionsj^and had fed 
the animals, he went to the. cabin, and called hlr Seagrave and 
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William. . With their assistance the sheers were raised, and 
secured in their place ; the boat was then hooked on, but, as 
one person was required (to bear it clear of) the davits and taff- 
rail, thej’^ could not hoist it in. 

‘ !Master WilUam, "will you run down to Juno, and tell her to 
come on deck to assist us — we must all work now 1 ’ 

William soon retarned with Juiio, who was a strong girl, and, 
with her assistance, they succeeded in getting the boat in, and 
then they sent Juno domi again into the cabin. 

The boat was trirned over, and Eeady commenced his 'work; 
while Mr Seagi'ave, at his request, put the , pitch-pot on the 
galley fire, all ready for pitching the canvas when it was nailed 
on. It was not tiU dinner-time that Eeady, who had worked 
hard, could patch up the boat ; he then pay ed the canvas and 
the seams which he had caulked wth pitch both inside and out. 

‘ I think (we shall do now) sir/ said Eeady ; ‘ we’ll drag her to 
the gangway and launch her.' 

A rope was made fast to the boat, to hold her to the ship ; 
she was then launched over the gininel by the united exertions 
of Bfr ' iSeagi-ave and Eeady, and to their great" satisfaction she 
appeared to leak very little. 

‘Now, sir,’ said Eeady, ‘what shall we do first — take some 
things on shore, or some of the cliildren 1 ’ 

‘ "ViHiat do you say, Eeady V 

‘ WTiy then, sir,(\vith submission to you) I think, as the water 
is as smooth as glass, and we can land anywhere, that you and I 
had better go firat to reconn oitre. — it is not two hundred yards 
to the beach, and we shall lose but little time.’ 

‘ Very well, Eeady : I will firet run down and tell my wife.’ 

And, in the mean whEe, I’U put the sail iiito the boat, and 
one or two other things ; it pull be so much time saved.’ 

Eeady put the saE in, an axe, a' musket, and some cord. Mr • 
(Seagrave came up again; they both got into the boat and 
Ijulled on shore. 

"^Vhen they landed they found that they could see nothing of 
the interior of the island, the cocoa-nut groves were so thick ; 
but to their right they perceived, at about a quarter of a mule 
off, a sma ll sandy cove; with b rushwood grooving. hi front of the 
cocoa-nut trees. ' . : • , 
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‘That/ said Ready, pointing to it, ‘must be our location , as 
the Americans call it. Let us .get into the boat again, Mr yea- 
grave, and puU to it ;• it is but a little way to pull, but a long 
way to carry the things in the boat.’ 

In a few minutes they arrived at the cove ; the water was 
shallow and as clear as crystal. Beneath the boat’s bottom they 
could see beautiful shells, and the fish darting about in every 
direction. 

The sand extended about forty yards from the water, and 
then commenced the brushwood, which ran back about forty 
yards further, intermingled ^th single cocoa-nut trees, until it 
joined the cocoa-nut grove. They pulled the boat in, and landed. 

‘Well, Ready,’ asked Mr Seagrave, ‘now that we are in the 
grove, what do you think 1 ’ 

‘ I was looking for a place to fix a tent up for the present, sir, 
and I think that on that little rise would be a very good place 
tdi we can look about us and do better ; but we have no time 
now, sir, for we have plenty of trips^ to make before nightfall. 
If you please, we’U haul the sail and other articles on to the 
beach, and then reWm on board.’ 

As they were pulling the boat back. Ready said, ‘ I’ve been 
thinking about what is best, Mr Seagrave. Woirld Sirs Sea- 
grave mind your leaving her? — ^if not, I should say we should 
have Juno and Master William on shore fii-st, as they can be of 
use.’ 

‘I do pot think that she will mind being left on board with 
William and the children, provided that I return for her when 
she is to come on shore herself with the baby.’ 

‘ Well then, let Master William remain on board if you please, 
sir. rH land you and Juno, Master Tommy, and the dogs, this 
time, for they wiU be a protection in case of accidents. You and 
Juno can be doing something while I return by myself for the 
other articles we shall require.’ 

As soon as they arrived on board, Mr Seagrave went down to 
cheer his wife with the account of what they had seen, and he 
obtained her' consent to the arrangement made by Ready. 
While he was down below. Ready bad cast off the lashing s of the 
two spars which had formed the sheers, and dragging them for- 
ward, had laimched them over the gunnel, with lines fast to 
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tliem, ready for (towing on sbore^ In a few minutes Juno and 
Tommy made tlieir appearance on deck ; Eeady put some tools 
into the boat, and a couple of shovels, which he brought up when 
he went for the dogs, and once more they landed at the sandy 
cove. ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

‘ Now, Mr Seagrave, PH remain on shore with you a little. 
First, we’ll load t he musket in case of need. We "wiil take up 
the sail betw^een us. Juno, you can carry the tools ; and then 
we can come back again for the spars', and the rope, and the 
other things. Come, Master Tommj', you can carry a shovel, at 
all events, and that will make you of some use. We must all 
work now.’ 

Having taken all these things to the little loioll w'hich Eeady 
had pointed out before, they returned for the spars ; and in tw'o 
trips they had carried everything there, Tommy with the second 
shovel on his shoulder, and very proud to be employed.' 

‘ Here are two trees w'hich will answer our purpose pretty well, 
said Keady, ‘ as they are far enough apart ; we must lash the 
spars up to them, and then throw the sail over, and bring it 
down to the ground at both ends ; that will be a beginning, at all 
events ; and I wiU bring some more canvas on shore, to set up 
the other tent between these other trees, and also to shut up 
the tw'o ends of both of them ; then we shall have a shelter for 
Madam, and Juno, and the younger children, and another for 
Master William, Tommy, and ourselves. Now, sir. I’ll just help 
you to lash the spars, and then I’U leave you to finish wMe I go 
on board again.’ 

‘ But how can we reach so high. Beady 1 ’ 

‘ Why, sir, we can manage that by first lashing a spar as high 
^s we can conveniently reach^and then standing on that while we 
lash the other in its 'proper place. I shall bring another spar^~77"~ 
on shore, that we may do the same w'hen we set up the other 
tent.’ , - . ■ ' . 

Having by this plan succeeded in lashing the spar high enough 
and thro'wing the sail over the spar, Eeady and Mr Seagrave 
spread it out, and found that it made a very good-sized tent 
‘ Now, sir, m return on board; in the mean time if you can 
cut pegs from the brushwood to fasten the saE down to the 
ground, and then with the shovel cover the bottom of it with 
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?aiKl to keep it do-svn, it Yrill be close enongli -n-ben it is all 
finished. There's ray knife, sir, if yon haven’t got one.’ 

‘ I sliall do very veil,’ replied INIr Seagrave ; ‘ Juno can help 
rac to pull the canvas out tight vhen I am ready.’ 

‘ Yes ; and in the mean time, Juno, take a shovel and level 
the inside of the tent nice and smooth, and throw out all those 
old cocoa-nut leaves, and look if you see any vermin lurkin g 
among them. It may be as veil to say, Mr Seagrave,lhat should 
a7iything happen, and you require my a.ssistance, you had better 
fire off the gun, and I will come on shore to you immediately.’ 


CHilPTER, X. 

Whek Ready returned on board, he first vent dovn into the 
cabin to acquaint ]\Irs Seagrave and 'William vith what they 
had done. Mrs Seagrave naturally felt anxious about her 
husband being on shore alone, and Ready informed her that 
they had agreed that, if anything should occur, Jlr Seagrave 
would fire the musket. He then went down into the sail-room 
to get some canvas, a now' top-gallant sail wliich was there, and 
a palm and needles with twine ; and having put into the boat 
the sn eaker’ s bag with palm and needles, two mattresses, and 
blankets from the captain’s state room, the saucepan with the 
beef and pork, and a spar which he towed astern, he found that 
he had a-s much as he could carry ; but, as there was nobody 
but hinrself in it, he came on shore very well. Having, udth 
the assistance of Mr Seagrave and Juno, got all the things up 
to the knoU, Ready lashed the spar up for the second tent, and 
then lea'i'ing them to fix it up like the other, he returned again 
on board. Juno had cleaned the tent.out veiy nicely, and said 
that she had not found any animals or insects among the leaves. 
Before he went. Ready gave Tommy a stick, and told him to 
watch the beef and pork, and not allow the dogs to eat it all up, 
and Tommy, who was on his good behaviour,(stood sentry , over) 
: it as grave as a judge. Ready made two other trips to the 
ship, bringing with Mm more bedding, a bag of sMp’s biscuits, 
another of potatoe.s, plates, knives and for^, spoons, frying-pans, 
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and other cooking utensils, and a variety of other article. He 

then showed Juno how to fill up the ends of the first tent "with 

thecanvas and sails » : ; ; ■ ' / ■■ 

he had brought on v ■ . ■ p.* ’ ■l^rTN 

shore, so as to on. HgtJ 

close It all round ; 1: i j 

Juno took the <V ; i ■ .■ j, . . : . 

needle and twine, ■ 1.1 jU'. ' 1:"^' 

and worked very ■■ ■ ' .• ■• ;■ '■ 

weU. Ready, satis- ;; 

fied that she would ’ : \i ■ . .i'i'L’'-- -'fsi 

be able to get on 7 i ^ . ;■ 

without them, now j > 

said, 'MrSeagraTe, • ' :? • iKAiX'Sl'i-iiS 

™ W but wo 

hours more da.j- j .,■ ^ 

light, and it is right 

that Mrs Seagrave should come on shore now; so, if you 
please, well go off and fetch her and the children.’ 

As soon as they arrived on board, Mr Seagrave went down to 
his wife to propose her going on shore. She was much agitated, 
and very weak from her illness, but she^ehaved courageousl 3 ^ 
notwithstanding, and, supported by her husband, she gained 
the deck, William following with the baby, and his little sister 
Caroline carried by Ready. With some difficulty they were aU 
at last placed in the boat and' shov ed off ; but Mrs Seagrave ' 
was so ill, that her husband was ^liged to support her in his 
arms, and Wihiam took an oar. They landed very safely, and 
carried iirs Seagrave up to the tent, and laid her down on one 
of the mattresses. She asked for a little water. 

‘ And I have forgotten to bring any with me ; well, I am a 
stupid old man ; but I’ll go on board directly,’ said Ready. 

Ready returned as fast as he could, and brought on shore 
two kegs of 'fresh water, and Mrs Seagrave, having drunk 
8ome,*declared that she was much better. 

‘ I shall not return on board any more to-night,’ said Ready, 

‘ I feel thed — very tired indeed ; and I haven’t touched food 
this day, or. even quenched my thirst.’ 

Poor old Ready was indeed quite tired out; but be ate some- 
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tiling, and felt much, revived. Juno "waa very busy ; she had 
given the children some of the salt meat and biscuit to eat. 
The baby, and Tommy, and Carolihe had been put to bed, and 
the second tent was nearly ready. 

' It ndll do very well for to-night, Juno,’ said Mr Seagrave ; 
‘ we have done work enough for this day.’ 


CHAPTER XL • 

ilK Seageavt: was the first who awoke and rose from his bed 
on the ensuing morning. He stepped out of the tent, and looked 
around him. The sky was clear and briUiaht. A light breeze 
ruffled o’er the surface of the water, and the tiny waves ripp].^ 
one Mter another upon the white sand of the cove. To the left 
of the cove the land rose, forming small hiUs, behind which ap- 
peared the continuation of the cocoa-nut groves. To the right, 
a low -ridge of coral rocks rose almost as a wall from the sea, 
and joined the herbage and brushwood at about a hundred paces , 
while the wreck of the Pacific, lying like some huge stranded 
monster, formed thelprominent featur^in the landscap e. 

"When Mr Seagrave returned to the tent the dogs, who had laid 
themselves down upon the mattresses by the side of William 
and Tommy, fawned upon him. William woke up •nith their 
wh ining , and having received a caution from his father not to 
wake old Ready, he dressed himself and came out. 

‘ Had I not better call Juno, father 1 ’ said William ; ‘ I think 
I can ndthout waking mamma, if she is asleep.’ 

‘ Then do, if you can, my boy ; and I ■will see what cooking 
utensils Ready has brought on shore.’ 

William soon returned to his father, stating that his mother 
was in a sound sleep, and that Juno had got up -without waking 
her or the two children. 

‘ Well, we’U see if we cannot get some breakfast ready loi 
them, Wniiam. Those diy cocoa-nut leaves -will make an excel- ' 
lent fire.’ 

‘ But, father, how are we to light the fire 1 we have no tinder^ 
box or matches.’ 
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‘ No y but there are other'w^ays, William, although, in raosfof 
them, tinder is necessary. The savages can produce firo by 
rubbing a soft piece of -wood against a hard one. I -'m afraid 
thattj\'e should be a long while doing thatj)but yve have gun- 
powder, and can make tinder by wetting it and rubbing it on a ^ 
rag or piece of paper, or indeed a piece of soft w'ood ; and -we 
have two ways of igniting gunpowder— one is by a flint and 
steel, and the other by coUecthig the sun’s rays into one focus by 
a ma gnify ing glass.’ 

"^ut, father, when we have lighted the fire what have we to 
cook ? -we have no tea or coffee.’ 

‘ No, I do not think we have,’ replied Mr Seagrave. 

‘ But we have potatoes, father.’ . ’ 

‘ Yes, William, but don’t you think it would be better if w'e 
made our breakfast off the cold beef and pork and ship’s biscuits 
for once, and not use the potatoes? We 'may want them all to 
plant, you know ; but why should we not go oh board of the 
ship ourselves ? You can puU an oar pretty well, and we must aU ^ 
learn to work now, and not leave everything for poor old Ready 
to do. ' Come, William.’ ^ - 

Mr Seagrave then went down to the cove : the little boat w;as 
lying on the beach, just lifted by the lippiling weaves ; they pushed 
her off, and got into her. ‘ I know "where the stewai’d kept the 
tea and coffee, father,’ said William, as they pulled on board ; 

‘ Mamma, would hke some for breakfast I’m sure, and I’U milk 
the goats for baby.’ 

Although they were neither of them (Very handy at the oar,^ 
they were snon alongs ide pf the ship ; and having made the boat 
fast, they chmbecf oiV board. 

William first went down to tJie cabin for the tea and coffee, 
and then left hisfatlier to collect other things-while ho went, to 
nulk the goats, which he did in a tin pan. He then poured the 
milk into a bottle, which he had washed out, that it might not be 
spilt, and w'ent back to his father. 

■ ‘I have, filled these two ba.skets full' of a groat many thhi^, 
William, which will be very acceptable to your mamma. What 
else shall we take ? ’ ‘ ■ 

‘Let . us take the telescope, at all events, father ; and let us 
take a whole quantity of clothes — ^they -will please mamma : the 
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clean ones are all in the dra-wers — we can bring them iip in a sheet ; 
and then, father, let us bring some of the boolcs on shore ; and 
I’m sure manmia will long for her Bible and Prayer-book ; — here 
they are.’ 

In a short time everything was put into the boat, and they 
])ulled on shore again. They found Juno, who Imd been wash 
ing herself, waiting for them at the cove to assist to take up the 
tilings. 

‘Well, -Juno, how do you find yourself this morning]' 

‘ Quite well, niassa,’ said Juno : and then pointing to the clear 
water, she said, ‘ Plenty fish here.’ 

‘Yes, if we only had jlines,.’ replied' Mr Seagrave. ‘I think 
Beady has both hooks and lines somewhere. Come, Juno, take 
up this bundle of linen to your tent ; we can njanage all the rest.’ 

‘ Then, Jiino, you may a-s well take this bottle of raUk, wHch 
X got for Uttle Albert’s breakfast.’ 

‘ Tankee, hlassa William ; dat very good of you.’ 

When they amved at the tent they found that every one was 
awake except old Ready, who appeared still to sleep very sound. 
IMrs Seagrave had passed a very good night, and felt herself 
much refreshed. William made some toj jch-p a per, which he 
lighted rvith one of the glasses from the telescope, and they soon 
had a good fire, hir Seagrave went to the beach, and procured 
three large stones to rest the saucepan on ; and in half an hour 
the water was boiling and the tea made. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Juno had taken the children down to the cove, and, waUdng 
out into the water up to her knees, had dipped them in all over, 
as the shortest way of washing them, and had then dressed them 
and left them -svith their mother, while she assisted WRliam to 
get the cups and saucers and plates for breakfast. Everything 
was laid out nice and tidy between the two tents, and then 
William went and pushed Ready on the shoulder. 

‘Ready, have you had sleep enough]’ said WiRiam, as the 
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‘ Yes, Master William. I have had a good nap,- I expect ; 
and now I will get up and see what I can got for brealcfast for 
you all.’ 

‘ Do,’ replied William, laughing. 

Ready was soon dressed, for he had only taken off his jacket 
when he had lain down. He put. it on, and came out of the 
tent; when, to his astonishment, he found the whole party 
(hlrs Seagrave having come out with the children) standing 
round the brealcfast, which was spread oii the gi’ound. 

‘Good morning. Ready,’ said Mrs Seagrave, extending her 
hand. Mr Seagrave also shook hands with him. 

‘ You have had a good long sleep. Ready,’ said Mr SeagraVe, , 
‘and I would not waken you'after your fatigue of yesterday.’ * 

While they were at breakfast, WiUiam told Ready how they 
had gone on board, and what they had brought on shore, and he 
also mentioned how Juno had dipped all the children in the sea. 

‘But Juno must not do that again,’ replied Ready, ‘until I 
have made aU safe ; you know that there are plenty of sharks 
about these islands, and it is very dangerous to go into the 
water.’ 

‘Oh,^hat. an escape they have had cried Mrs Seagrave, 


shuddering. 

‘ It’s very true,’ continued Ready ; ‘ but they don’t keep so 
much to the windward of the islands, where we are at present ; 
but still that smooth cove is a very lilcely place for them to 
come into ; so it’s just as well not to go in again, Juno, until I , 
have time to make a place for you to bathe in in safety ; but . 
we have plenty to do before we think of that, and as soon as we 
can get as much as we want from the ship, we mnst decide 
whether we shall stay here or not.’ , 

‘ Stay here or not, Readj’’ !— what do you mean ?’ 

‘ Why, we have not yet found any water, and that is the first 
necessary of life — if there is no water on this side of the island 
we must pitch our tents somewhere else.’ 

‘ That’s very true,’ replied Mr Seagrave ; ‘ I wish we coiild . 
find time to explore a little.’ ' 

‘ So we can, sir, but we must not lose this fine weather. It - 
may be rough .to-morrow, and then we shall not be able to get 
anything from the ship. We had, better go now. You, sir, 
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William, and me. You and William can remain on board to 
collect the tilings, and I 'adll land them on the beacb for Juno' to 
bring up.' 

Tite Avbole day was spent in lauding every variety of article 
wliich they thought could be useful. All the small sails, cord- 
age, twine, canvas, small casks, saws, chisels, and large nails, 
and elm and oak plank, were brought on shore before dinner. 
After they had taken a hearty dinner they went to work again. 
The cabin tables and Sairs,~all their clothes, some boxes of 
candles, two bags of coffee, two of rice, two more of biscuits, 
several pieces of beef and pork, and bags of flour, for they 
could not manage to get a whole cask out, some more water, the 
grindstone, and Mrs Seagrave’s medicine-chest were then landed. 
"Wlien Ready came off again he said, ‘ Our poor boat is getting 
very leaky, and will not take much more, on shore udthout 
being repaired; and Juno has not been able to get half the 
things up — they are too heavy for one person — I think we shall 
do pretty well now, ilr Seagrave ; and we had better, before it 
is dark, get all the animals on shore. I don’t much like to trust 
them to suiin on shore, but^hey are awkward things in a boat.") 
We’H try a pig, at all events’ ; and, while I get one up, do you 
and Master William tie the legs of the fowls, and put them into 
the boat ; as for the cow, she cannot be brought on shore, she is 
still Ijdng down, and, I expect, won’t get up again any more— -it 
is the way with those animals ; however, I have given her 
plenty of hay, and, if she don’t rise, why I udU kill her, and we 
can salt her doum.’ 

Ready Avent down below, and the squeali^_ of the pig waa 
soon heard ; he came on deck with it Eanging over his back by 
the hind legs, and tlu-ew it into the sea over the gimnel ; the 
pig floimdured at first, but after a few seconds truned its head 
away from the ship and swam for the shore. 

A minute afterwards. Ready exclaimed, — 

‘ I thought as much — vA-e’ve lost him ! ’ 

‘ Hoav 1 ’ replied Mr Seagrave. 

‘ D’ye see that black thing above water pushing so fast to the 
animal — ^that’s the back £n of a shark, and he will have the poor 
thing— there, he’s got himl’ said Ready, as the pig disappeared 
under the water with a heavy spl ash . ‘Well, he’s gone ; better 
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the pig than your little children, Mr Seagrave. We’ll go down 


now and tie the legs of 
the . other four ; pigs, 
and bring them up.’ 

As soon as the pigs 
were in the boat, Heady 
tculled it, on shore, 
while Mr Seagrave and 
William brought up 
/he goats' and sheep 



ready for the next, 
trip. Ready soon returned. • 

They then all got into the boat, which wns very deeply laden. 


for the corn was hea\Y, but they got safe on shore, although 
they leaked very much. Having landed the goats and sheep, 
William led them up to the tent, where they remained very 


quietly ; the pigs had run awaj% and so had the fowls, but tliis 
was to . be expected. The beach was quite covered with the 
quantity of things they had brought on shore. 

‘Tliat’s What I call a good day’s work, Mr Seagrave,' said 
Ready; ‘the little boat has done its duty •well; but we must 
not venture in her again until I have put her into a little better 
condition.’ 


They were not at all sorry, after their hard day’s "work, to find 
that Juno had prepared coffee, for them; and while tliey "were 
drinking it they narrated to hirs Seagrave the_tragical death of 
the poor pig by the shark. Mrs Seagrave embraced her little 
boy, who was in her arms, when she heard the tale ; and when 
she lifted up her head again there was a tear of thanldulness 
rolling down her cheek. Poor Juno appeared quite frightened 
at the danger which the children had been in, even now that it 
■was all over, ' 


CHAPTER XIII. 

We shall, (for the future ^omit the regular daily routine of our 
party on the island, as we shall have quite enough to do to 
narrate the various incidents which each day brought forth. 
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^VilOll hrcal'Jnst v.-ns over tJio next morning, Ready observed, 
‘ Xov, Mr Scaerave, wc innst hold a(council of %vari)and (decide 
njHi!i an exploring ])artj^for. to-morrow. The first question is, 
f.f \\]i'>in is the party to consist? and upon that I wish to hear 
your opinion.' 

‘Why, Ready,’ replied hir Scagravc, ‘it appears to mo that 
you and I should go.’ 

‘ Surely not both of you, my dear,’ interrupted hlrs Seagrave. 
‘ You can do without my husband, can you not. Ready ? ’ 

‘I certainly should have liked to have had Mr Seagrave to 
advise with, ma’am,’ replied Ready ; ‘ but still I have thought 
uj)on it, and do not think that Master William would be quite 
.sufficient protection for you.’ 

‘ Would you go alone, then. Ready?’ said Mr Seagi-ave. 

‘No, sir, I do not tliink that would be right either — some 
accident might hapi)en. I should like, therefore, to have some 
one with mo ; the question is, whether it be Master William or 
Juno?’ 

‘ And which would you prefer, Ready ? ’ said Mrs Seagrave. 

‘Master William, certainly, ma’am, if you will let him go 
with me, as you could iU spare the girl. I was only afraid you 
would raise some objection.’ 

‘ Indeed, I do not like it ; I would rather lose Juno for a 
time,’ replied l^Irs Seagrave. 

‘ ^ly dear wife,’ said Mr Seagrave, ‘ what did Ready just now 
say ? — that wo were in the hands of Providence.’ 

‘"Well, then, William shall go with you. Ready,’ said hirs 
Seagrave. 

‘ ’Ihe next thing is to prepare for our journey. We must take 
some prov-isions and water with us, a gun- and some amTmm i- 
tioii, a large axe for me, and one of the hatchets for Master 
'William ; and, if you please, Romulus and Remus had better 
conic with us, and "Vixen shall remain with you. Juno, put a 
piece of beef and a piece of pork into the pot. Master William, 
will you fill four quart bottles with water, while I sew up a 
kna} )sack out of canvas for each of us?’ 

‘ And what shall I do. Ready ? ’ said Mr Seagrave. 

‘ MTiy, sir, if you will have the kindness to sharpen the axe 
and the hatchet on the grindstone, it would be of great service, 
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and Master Tommy can turn it, he is such a strong little man, 
and so fond of ■work.’ 

Tommy jumped \ip directly; he was quite strong enough to' 
turn the grmdstone, but he was much fonder of play than work ; 
but, as Ready had said that he was fond of it, ho wished to 
prove that such was the case, and Tommy did work veiy hard • 
for Ready, who was making the knapsacks, ' sat by them, and 
when Tommy was inclined to leave off he praised him for 
behamng so well, and pointed out to Sirs Seagi-ave what a clever 
boy he was ; so Tommy, who lilred to be praised, turned the 
handle of the grindstone 'until the persjnration. ran doum his 
forehead. Before they went to prayers and retired for the night, 
the axe was sharpened, the knapsacks made, and everything else 
ready. ■ . ' 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ready was up before the sun had appeared, and he awakened 
William ; they dressed themselves in silence, because they did 
not -wish that Mrs Seagi-ave should be disturbed. The knapsacks 
had been already packed, -unth two bottles of water in each, 
■wrapped round ■v\dth' cocoa-nut leaves to prevent their brealdng, 
and the beef and jjork dirdded between each knapsack. Ready’s, 
which was larger than William’s, held the biscuit and several, 
other things which Ready had prepared in case they might 
require them ; and round his ■waist he t^ndsted two cords, to tie ' 
the dogs if required. • 

As soon as the knapsacks were on. Ready took the axe and 
gun, and asked William if he thought he could carry a small 
spade on his shoulder, which they' had brought on shore along 
■with the shovels. WiUiam replied that he could ; and the dogs, 
who appeared to know they were going, were all ready standing 
by them, when Ready went -to one of the small water-casks, 
took a drink himself, gave one to WiUiam, and then as much to 
the dogs as they would drink. 

‘ Now, Master William, do you know,’ said Ready, stopping 
after they had walked twenty yards, 'by •what means we may 
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lltui «iur \v.\y back again, for you sec this forest of trees is rather 
p:iv-;::ling. atnl there is no path togitide usi Well, -a-e must do 
as liie' Americans always do in their woods, — ^tve must Ware the 
trees.’ 

'Ware them ! what, set fire to them?’ replied lYilliam. 

‘No, no, Master IVilliam. J}(a:e is a term they use (why, I 
know not, c.xcept that there must he a term for everything) 
when tliey cut a slice of the bark off the trunk of a tree, just 
with one blow of a sharp axe, as a mark to find their vray back 
again. They do not blaze everj' tiee, but about every tenth tree 
as they go along, fimt one to the right, and then one to the left, 
which is quite sufficient ; and it is very little trouble,— they do 
it as they walk along, without stopping. So now we’ll begin : 
you take the other side, it will be more handy for you to have 
your hatchet in your right hand ; I can use my left. See now — , 
just a slice ofl’ the bark — the weight of the axe does it almost, 
and ft will serve for a guide through the forest for jmars.’ 

‘lYhat an excellent plan !’ observed WiUiam, as they walked 
along, occasionally marking the trees. 

‘ But I have another friend in my pocket,’ replied Beady, ‘ and 
I mast use him soon.’ 

‘What is that?' 

‘Poor Captain Osborn's pocket compass. You see, William, 
the hlann^f will direct us how to go back again, but it will not 
tell us what coui-se we are now' to steer.' 

‘ I understand that very well ; but teU me, Beady, why do 
you bring the spade with us — Avhat will be the use of it? You 
Tiever said you were going to take one j'esterday morning.’ 

‘ Xo, ^Master William, I did not, as I did not like to make 
your mother anxious about anything ■ but the fact is, I am very 
anxious myself about one thing, and that is as to whether there 
is any water on this island ; if there is not we shall have to quit 
it sooner or later, for although we may get water by digging in 
the sand, it would he too brackish to use for any time, and 
would make as all ill.’ 

‘And where are we going to now. Beady?’- 

‘ Bight to the leew'ard side of the island ; and I hope we shah 
be there before it is dark,' 

‘WTiy do you call it the leeward side of the. island ? ’ 
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‘ Because among these islands the winds almost always Wow 
one way ; we landed on the wdnd-wai’d side ; the wind is at our 
back ] now put \tp your finger, and you will feel it even among 
the trees.’ 

‘No, i.eannot,' replied William, as beheld up his finger. 

‘ Then wet your finger, and try again.’ 

William wet his finger in liis mouth, and held it up again: 

‘ Yes, I do feel it now,’ said he ; * but why is that ?’ 

‘Because the wind Wows against the wet, and you feel the 
cold.’ ■ ' ; - 

As Eeady said this the do^ growled, then started forward, ' 
and barked; , 

‘ What can he there V cried William. 

‘ Stand still. Master William,’ replied Beady, cocldng his gun, 

‘ and I rvill go forward to see.’ Beady advanced cautiously rvith 
the gim to his hip. The dogs harked more furiously ; and at 
last, out of a heap of cocoa-nut leaves collected together, out 
burst all the pigs, which had been brought on shore, grunting 
and groping away as fast as they could, with the dogs in pur- 
suit oTSiein. • ■ , 

‘It’s only the pigs, Master William,’ said Ready, smiling ; ‘ I 
never thought I should he half frightened by a tame pig. Here, 
Romulus ! here, Remus ! come hack ! ’ continued Ready, calling 
to the dogs. ‘ Well, blaster William, this is our first adventure.’ 

‘I hope we shall not meet with any one more dangerous,’ 
replied William, laughing; ‘but I must say that I was alarmed.' 

‘No wonder ; for, although not lilcely, it is possible there may 
be wild animals on tliis island, or even savages. While I think 
of it,' Master William, as you may have to carry one very often,, 
never by any chance leave your guu cocked ; recollect, until you 
want to fire, never cock yoitr gun. Now I must look at the 
compass, for w’-e have turned about, so that I do not know wdiieh 
way we are to go. All's right now—come along, dogs ! ■’ 

Ready and William continued their way through the cocoa- 
nut grove for more than an hour longer, marking the trees as 
they went along ; they then sat down to take their breakfast, 
and the two dogs lay down by them, 

‘Don’t give the dogs any water. Master William, nor any of 
the salt meat, give them biscuit only.’ 
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• r,ut they arc very tliirsty ; may not I give them a little'?’ 

‘ No : VO shall want it all ourselves, in the first place ; and, 
in file next, I vrish them to be thirsty. And, Master William, 
talco my advice, and only drink a small quantity of water at a 
time: it is quite sufficient to quench the thirst; and 'the more 
you drink, the more you want.’ 

‘ J3nt wo have our a.xes, and can always ent down a cocoa-nut, 
and get the milk from the young nut.s.’ 

‘ t'ery tnie ; ajid fortunate it is that we have that to resort to ; 
hut .still we could not do very well on cocoa-nut milk alone, even 
if it were to he ])rocured all the year round. Now, Master 
'William, we will go on if you do not feel tired.’ 

‘ Not in the least ; I am tired of seeing nothing but the stems 
of the cocoa-nut trees, and shall be very glad when we are 
through the wood.’ 

Heady and 'William recommenced their journey. 

The ground now became more undulating, although stiU 
covered uith cocoa-nut trees, even thicker together than before. 
They continued their march, occasionally looking at the compass, 
until WiUiara showed .symptoms of yveariness, for the wood had 
become more difficult to get through than at first. 

‘ How many miles do you tliink we have walked, Ready 1 ’ 
said Willy. 

‘ About eight, I should think.’ 

‘ Not more than eight 1 ' 

‘ No ; I do not think that, altogether, we have made more than 
two miles an hour : it’s slow work, travelling by compass, and 
marking the trees ; but I think the wood looks lighter before us, 
now that we are at the top of this MU.’ 

They now descended into a small hoUow, and then went up- 
hill again. As soon as they arrived at, the top, William cried 
out, ’ The sea, Ready ! there’s the sea ! ' 


CRLiPTER XV. 

‘ Ou ! how beautiful ! ’ exclaimed William. 

Perhaps a more lovely sce ne could scarcely be uuagiued. The 
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cocoa-nut grove terminated about a quarter of a inilo from the 
beacb very abruptiy, for there •was a rapid descent for about 
thirty feet from vdiere they stood to the land below, on which 
was a mixture of little grass k noUs and brushwood, to about fifty 
yards from the water’s edge, where it was met ■with dazzling 
white sand, occasionally divided by narrow ridges of rock which 
ran inland. • - ' 

The water was of a deep blue, except where it was broken into 
white foam on the reefs, which extended for miles from the 
beach, and the rocks of which now and then showed themselves 
above water. On the roclrs were perched crowds of gannets and 
men-of-war birds, while others wheeled iii the air, every now and 
then darting doum into the blue sea, and bringing up in their 
biUs a fish out of the shoals, which rippled the water, or bounded 
clear of it in their gambols. The form of the coast was that of a 
horse-shoe bay— two points of land covered with shrubs ex- 
tending far out on each side. .The line of the horizon, far out at 
sea, was clear and unbroken. • 

Ready cut two •wide marks in the stems of the cocoa-nut trees, 
and then descended with WiUiam to the low ground, where they 
sat do'ivn to eat their dinner. As soon as their meal was finished, 
they first -waUced doum to the water’s edge, and Ready turned 
his eyes inland to see if he could discover any little ra^n e or 
hollow which might be likely to contain fresh water. ‘There 
are one or two places there,’ obsen^ed Readj", pointing to them 
■with his , finger, ‘ where the water has run down in the rainy 
season: we must examine them carefully, but not now; to- 
morrow -win be time enough. I want to find out whether there 
is any means of getting our little boat through tins reef of rocks, 
or other^wise we shah, have very hard work (if we change our 
abode to this spot) to bring all our stores through that wood ; it 
would take us weeks, if not months; so we ■niU pass the rest of 
this day in examining the coast, Master William, and to-morrow 
we •will try for fresh water.’ 

‘How beautiful the corals are — ^look here, they grow like 
little trees under the water, — and look here, here is really a 
flower in bloom growing on that rock just below the water.’ 

* Put your finger to it. Master WiUiam,’ said Ready. 

WUliam did so, and the flower, as he caUed it, then shut Tip 
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‘ Wliy, it's fiesb, rdiI alive 5’ 

‘ Vc?. it is ; I have often seen them before : they call them, 
I tliink, sea they are animals.' 

‘ But viiat is that ? ’ cried William, pointing to the sand—' that 
round dark thing V 

‘ That’s adiat I am very glad to see, blaster William : it’s a 
turtle ; they come up about this time in the evening to drop 
their cae?, and then they buiy’ them in the sand.’ 

‘ Can't ve catch them ?’ 

‘ Yes, ^ve can ciitch them if rve go about it quietly; but you 
roust take care not to go behind them, or they ■will throw such a 
shower of sand upon you, with their hind flappers or fins, that they 
Would blind you and escape at the same time. The way to catch 
them is to get at their heads and turn them over on their-backs 
by one of the fore-fins, and then they cannot turn back again.' 

* If we come to live here, I suppose we shall catch them when- 
ever wc want them.’ 

‘ No, wc shall not, for they onlj' come on shore in the breeding 
season ; but we will make a turtle-pond somewhere, which they 
cannot get out of, but which the sea flows into ; and then when 
we catch them we nil] put them into it, and have them ready for 
use as we require them.’ 

Tlioy now continued their walk; and, forcing their way 
through the brushwood which grew thick upon the point of land, 
soon arrived at the end of it. 

‘ Wliat is that out there? ’said William, pointing to the right 
of wlierc they stood. 

‘ That is another island, Jfaster WiDiam, which I am very glad 
to see, even in tliat direction, although it wHI not be so easy to 
gain it, if we are obliged to leave this for want of water; it is, 
hovv-ever, possible that we might. 

They returned to the high ground where the cocoa-nut grove 
ended, and collecting together several branches and piles of leaves, 
made a good soft bed ixnder tbe trees. 

‘And now we'II liave a little water, and go to bed. Look, 
Master M illiam, at the long shadow of the trees ! the sun h-os 
nearly set’ 
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CHAPTER XVL 


William slept as sound as if lie had been on shore in England 
upon a soft bed in a wami room— so did' old Ready, and ivhen 
they ■woke the next morning it was broad daylight. The poor 
dogs were suffering for want of water, and it pained William 
very much to see them with their tongues out jmnting and whin- 
ing as they looked up to him. ‘Now', Jfaster WiUiam,’ said 
"^ady, ‘ shall we talce our brealdast before we start, or have a 
walk first?' . ■ . ■ ' 

‘ Ready, I cannot really drink a drop of w'ater myself, ai 
am thu-3ty, .un]essyou give a little to these poor dogs.’ 

‘I pity the poor, dumb' creatures as much as you do, M.;- 
WiUy I if you like, we 'U'iU take a w'alk first, and see if we (X- 
find any water. Let us .first go to the little dell to the right, anC- . 
if w'e do not succeed, we wall try farther on, where the water has 
rim do-wn during the rainy season.’ They soon came to the 
dell, and the dogs put their noses to the grom'id and snuffed ’ 
about ; at kst they lay dow'ii panting. 

‘Let us go on, sir,’ said Ready thoughtfully ; they went on to 
where the run of water appeared to have been-r-the dogs snuffed 
about more eagerly than before. 

‘You see. Master William, these poor dogs are now so eager 
for water, that if there is any they •wiU find it out where we never 
could. I don’t expect water above gi'ound, but there may be 
some below it. Tins beach is hardly far enough from the 
water’s edge, or I should try in the sand for it.’ 

‘ In the sand ! — but w'ould it not be salt ? ’ replied William. 

‘ No, not if at a good distance from the sea-beach ; for you see, 
William, the sand . by degrees filters the sea-water fresh, and 
very often w'hen the sand runs in a long w'ay from the^gh- 
water mark,^f you dig do'um you will find good fresh water, at 
other times it is a little bracldsh, but stiU fit for use.’ 

‘Look, Ready, at Romulus and Remus — ^how hard they are 
digging ivith their paws there in the hoUow.’ 

‘Now you see the advantage of ha-ving kept them in pain for 
a few hours ; it is in all probability the saving of all of us, for 
we must ^3ither have found water or quitted this island.’ 
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Kcafly -A-alkcd quicklj' to where the dogs continued digging': 
tliey lip.d already got down to the moist earth, and were so 
cacerly at work that it was with difSculty he could get them 
out of Ids way to use his spade. He had riot dug two feet before 
the water trickled down, and in four or five minutes the dogs 
had sufficient to plunge their noses in and to drink copiously. 

‘ That is a plenteous spring, depend upon it, sir,’’iaIcl~Ready, 
as they walkeHn)ack~to where they had slept and left their 
knap.-acks ; ‘ but we must clear it out further up among the 
trees, where the sun cannot reach it, and then it will be cool and 
not be dried xrp. We shall have plenty of work for the next 
at least, if we remain here. Where we are now will be a 
spot to build our house on.’ 

soon as the breakfast was over, Heady said,— ‘ How w'e 
^.ast go down and explore the other point, for you see. Master 
ri'illiain, I have not yet found a passage through the reef, and 
as our little boat must come round this side of the island, it is 
at the point on this side that I must try to find an entrance. 
When 1 was on the opposite point it did appear to me that the 
water was not broken close to this point ; and should there be a 
passage we shall be very fortunate.’ 

They soon arrived at the end of the point of land, and found ' 
that Ready was not UTong in his supposition : the water was 
deep, even close to the beach, and there was a passage of many 
yards wide. 

‘I'm quite satisfied now, William,’ said Ready, ‘we shall do 
verj" well, and all we have now to think of is moving away from 
the other side of the island as fast as possible.’ 

‘Shall we go back to-day?’ 

‘Yes, I think so, for we shaR only be idle here, and your 
mother is anxious about you, depend upon it. It is not twelve 
o’clock, I should think. We wiU leave the spade and axe here, 
for it is no use taking them back again. The musket I will 
carrjq for although it is not likely to be wanted, still we must 
always be prepared. First, let us go back and look at the spring, 
and see how the water flows, and then we will be off.’ 

As they walked along the edge of the sandy beach, they 
found the sea-birds hove ring close to them ; aU of a ouaUen a 
large shoal of fish threw themselves high and dry on the sand. 
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and tliey were followed bj’’ se'pei'al of a larger size, wbicli also 
lay flapping on the beach, while the sea-birds, darting d■o^vn • 
close to the feet of William, and Eeadj", and seizing np the fish, 
flew awaj'' with them. ' 

‘ How very strange,’ said William, surprised. 

‘Yes, sir-; but you see how it is — ^the small fish "wero chased 
by the larger ones, wliich are bonettas. and in their fright ran 
upon the beach. These bonettas were so anxious to catcITlhem 
that they came on shore also, and then the g annets picked them 
all up.’ • . ' 

They found the hole which Eehdy had dug quite full of 
water, and, tasting it, it proved very sweet, and good. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

Chided by the marlcs made on the trees, William and Ready 
made rapid progress in their return, and in less than two hours 
found themselves almost clear of the wood, which had taken them 
nearly eight hours to force their way through on the day before. 

‘I feel the wind now. Ready,’ observed William, ‘and wo 
must, be nearly through the wood ; but it appears to me to be 
very dark.’ 

‘ I -^yas just tliinking the same, sir,’ replied Ready. ‘I should 
not wonder if there is a storm brewing up.’ 

As they proceeded, the rustUng and waving of the bonghs of 
the trees, and ever and anon a gust of -nund, followed by a 
moaning and creak ing ^sound, proved that such was the fact; 
and as they emerg ^ from the grove they perceived that the sky, 
as it became Ansible to them, was of one dark leaden hue, and 
no longer of the biiUiant blue which it usually had presented to 
their sight. „ ' 

The dogs no-w bounded foi-ward ; and at thmr appearance at 
the huts Mr Seagrave and Juno came out, and seeing Ready and 
William advancing, made knoum the welcome tidings to Mrs 
Seagrave, who, -with the children, had remained Avitliin. 

-‘lam glad that you are come back. Ready,’ said Mr Seagrave, 
‘ for I fear that bad weather is coming on.’ 
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‘I am sure of it/ replied Ready, ‘and we must expect a 
blusterous night. And now, if you please, sir, you and Juno, 
Master William and I, will take the first precaution necessary, 
which is to go doym and, between us, liaul up our little boat as 
far from the beach as we possibly can, for the waves wdU be high 
and ran a long way up, and our boat will be our main depend- 
ence soon.’ 

The four went down as soon as Ready had sawed the ends of 
the spars which had been cut off into three rollers to fix under 
the keel ; nith the help afibrded by them, the boat \vas soon 
hauled up high into the brashwood, where it was perfectly safe. 

‘I meant to have worked upon her immediately/ observed 
Read}’’, ‘ but I must wait now till the gale is over ; and I did 
hope to have got on board once more, and look after some things 
which I have since remembered would have been useful, aud to 
see if that poor cow was alive yet ; but I strongly suspect/ 
continued he, looking at the weather, ‘ that we shall never go on 
board of that poor vessel again.’ 

Readj--, assisted by Mr Seagrave, got out some heavy canvas 
and lines, and commenced putting it as a double cover over the 
tents to keep out the rain ; they also secured the tents unth guys 
and sta}^ of rope, so as to prevent them being blown down ; 
while Jimo with a shovel deepened the ticnch w’hich had been 
made round the tents, so that the' water might run off more 
easily. They did not leave off work imtil all was completed, 
and then they' sat down to a late meal. During the time they 
were at work. Ready had made Mr Seagrave acquainted with 
what they had discovered and done during the exploring expe- 
dition, and the adventure with the pigs made them aU laugh 
heartily. 

As the sun went domi the weather threatened still more ; the 
•wind now blew strong, aud the rocky beach was lashed by the 
waves and white ■with spr^, while the surf roared as it poured 
in and broke upon the sand in the cove. The whole family re- 
tired to bed, but, ■with the exception of Tommy and the children, 
they did not take off their clothes, ilr Seagrave threw himself 
do^wn without undressing, and William, percehing this, did the 
same, klrs Seagrave, although she would not show her alarm, 
also remained dressed, and Juno followed her example. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The storm now raged furiously, tbe liglilning was accompanied 
)y loud peals of thunder, and tho children awoke and cried 
vith fright, till they were hushed to sleep again. The wind 
lowded as it pressed with aU its violence agaiust the tents, 
vhile the rain poured ofl' in torrents. One moment the canvas 
)f the tents w'ould b ulge in, and the cords winch hold it stra in 
ind crack ; at another, "fn ^dy of wind w’^ould force out the 
lanvas, w’hich would flap and flap, w'hile the rain found many 
in entrance. The tent iu^vhich Mra Seagrave and the children 
•eposed wns on the outside of the others, and therefore the 
nost exposed. It was about midnight that the wind burst on 
ihem with gi'eater violence .than before. A loud crash w^as 
leard by Ready and hir Seagrave, foUow'ed by the shrielcs of 
Mrs Seagi-ave and Juno ; the pegs of the tents had given way, 
ind. the inmates w'ere exposed to the fury of the elements. 
Ready rushed out, foUow'ed by Sir Seagrave and William. So 
strong was the wind and heating rain, and such wns the dark- 
aess, that it was with some difficulty that by their united eflbrts 
the w'omen and cliildreu could be extric ated,. „SIaster Tommy 
was the first taken up by Ready : his courage had all gone, and 
be was bellowing most fmiously. WiUiam toolf Albert in charge 
and carried him into the other tent, where Tommy sat in his 
wet shirt roaring most melodiousl y. Juno, Sirs Seagrave, and 
the little girl were at last carried away and taken info the other 
tent. Nothing more could be done except putting the. childreu 
into the beds, and then the wiiole party sat up the remainder of 
the night listening to the noise of the wind,- the roaring of the 
sea, and the loud . patters of the rain against the canvas. At 
daw'll of day, Ready w'eut out of the tent, and found that the 
gale had spent its force, and had already much abated. He 
turned his eyes to wffiere the ship had been fixed on the roclcs 
it w'as no longer there — the whole frame had disappeared, but 
the fragments of it, and the contents of the holds, W'ere floating 
about in every direction, or tossing amongst the surf on the 
beacL 

‘ I thought as much,’ said Ready, pointing to where the ship 
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lifid lain, as he turned round and found that Mr Seagrave had 
followed Iiira ; ‘look, sir, tliis gale has broken her up entirely. 
This is a warning to us not to remain here any longer ; we must 
make the most of the fine weather which we may have before 
Tlle'rainy .season sets in — and we have no time to spare, sir, 1 
can tell you. ' Let us now see what we can do with the tent, 
while ^Master William and Juno try if they can get any break- 
fast.’ 

They set to work. Eeady and IMr Seagrave made it fast 
avith fresh cords and pegs, and very soon had it all ready ; but 
the beds and bedding were wet through. They hauled over the 
wet canvas, and then left it to go to their breakfast, to which 
Juno had summoned them. 

‘ We need do no more at present, sir,’ said Eeady, ‘ by night 
time it will not be so wet, and we can handle it easier. I see a 
break in the sky now', which promises fine weather soon — the 
gale was too fierce to last long. And now, sir,’ said Eeady, ‘ w'e 
had better w'ork hard to-day, for we may save a great many 
things wiiich may be dashed to pieces on the rocks if we do not 
haul them on shore.’ , 


CHAPTER XIX. 

^ They went dowm to the beach. Eeady first procured from 
the stores a good stout rope ; and as the waves threw rrp casks 
and timbers of the vessel, they stopped them from being w'ashed 
back again, and either rolled or hauled them up with the rope 
until they were safely landed. 

The next morning the sun shone bright — the air w'as fresh and 
bracing ; but a slight brecze /^ripplcd the watersj)and there was 
little or no surf. The various fragments of the wreck w'ere 
tossed by the little surf that still remained ; many things were 
lying on the beach which had landed during the night, and 
many more required but a little trouble to secure them. There 
appeared to be a sort of md raught into the cove, as all the 
articles which had been floating out at sea w'ere now gradually 
• coming on shore in that direction. Eeady and Mr Seagrave 
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'worked till brealcfast-time, and had by that time saved a great - 
many casks and packages. 

After breakfast they went domi again to the beach and 
resumed their labours. ‘Look, Ready; what is that?' said 
William, who was "uath them, as he pointed to a ■white-looking 
mass floating in the cove. 

‘ That, sir, is the poor cow ; and if you look again, you will 
see the ^arks are around, making a feast of her : don’t you see 
them?' . , 

Ready left them at their employment, and went away for his 
tools to repair the boat. During this time Mr Seagrave and 
WiUiam had occupied themselves in collecting the diftereirt ar- 
ticles throum on shore, and rolling up the casks as far as they 
could. 

As it would take some - days for Ready to put the boat into 
proper order, Mr Seagrave determined that he ■would go to the . 
other side of the island -uith William, that he might examine it 
himself ; and as Mrs Seagr-ave had no objection to be left 'srith 
Ready and Juno, on the third day after the gale they set off. 
William led the 'U'ay, guiding his footsteps through the grove by 
the blazing of the cocoa-nut trees ; and in t'\vo hours they reached 
their destinatiori, 

‘ And now let us examine the spring, father,’ said WiUiam, 
leading the way to the ravine. 

The spring was full arrd flo-wing, aird the water excellent. 
They then dir-ected their steps towards the sairdy beach, and ■ 
ha-vdng walked some time, sat down upon a coral rock. 

‘ Who would have ever imagined, AVUliam,’ said Mr Seagrave, 

‘ that this island, and so marry more which abound in the Pacific 
Ocean, could have been raised by the work of little insects not 
bigger than a pin’s head? Give me that piece of dead coral. 
Do you see that orr every branch there are a hundred little holes ? 
Well, in everyone of these little holes’ oirce lived a sea insect; 

■ and as these insects increase, so do the branches of the coml 
trees.’ 

‘Yes, I understand that ; but how do you make out that this 
island was made by them ? ’ 

‘The coral grows at first at the bottom of the sea, where it is 
not disturbed by the "winds or waves : by degrees, as it increases,' 
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it advances higher and higher to the surface, till at last it comes 
near to the top of the water ; then it is like those reefs which 
you see out there, William, and it is stopped very much in its 
growth by the force of the winds and waves, which break it oft', 
and of course it never grows above the water, for if it did the 
animals would die,’ 

‘ Then how docs it become an island ? ’ 

‘ By very slow degrees ; the time, perhaps, much depending 
upon chance ; for instance, a log of wood floating about, and 
covered with ^rnacles, may ground upon the coral reefs ; that 
would he a sufficient commencement, for it would remain above 
water and then shelter the coral to leeward of it, until a flat rock 
had formed, level with the edge of the water. The sea birds are 
always looking for a place to rest upon, and they would soon find 
it, and then their droppings would, in course of time, form a 
little patch above water, and other floating substances would 
be thrown on it ; and land birds who are blown out to sea might 
rest themselves on it, and the seeds from their stomachs, when 
dropped, would grow into trees or bushes.’ 

‘ I understand that.’ 

‘Well then, WiUiam, you observe there is an island commenced, 
as it w’ere, and, once commenced, it soon increases, for the coral 
would then be protected to leeward, and grow up fast. Do you 
observe how the coral reefs extend at this side of the island, where 
they are protected from the winds and waves ; and how different 
it is on the weather side, which we have just left! Just so the 
little patch above water protects the corals to leeward, and there 
the island increases fast ; for the birds not only settle on it, but 
they make their nests and rear their young, and so every year 
the soil increases ; and then perhaps one cocoa-nut in its great 
outside shell (which appears as if it was made on purpose to be 
Avashed on shore in this way, for it is water-tight and hard, and 
at the same time very 'light, so that it floats, and will re- 
main for months in the water without being injured) at last is 
thrown on these little patches — it takes root, and becomes a tree, 
every year shedding its large branches, which are turned into 
mould, as soon as they decay, and then dropping its nuts, which 
again take root and grow in this mould ; and thus they continue, 
season after season, and year after year, until the island becomes 
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as large and as tliicJdy covered ndtii trees as the' one we are now 
standing upon. 

IMr Seagrave then rose from where he wns sitting : ‘ Come, 
Wdlianr, let ns now find our way back again ; w'e have three 
hoars’ daylight left, and shall be home in good time.’ 

‘Yes, in time for supper, father,’ repUed William ; ‘and(l feel 
that I shall do justice to it^; so the sooner we are off the bet- 
ter.’ 


' CHAPTER XX. 

Everything was now. preparing . for their removal to the 
leeward side of the island. 

On the eighth day after the gale they were ready, and a consult- 
ation was held. It was arranged that Ready should put into 
the boat the bedding and canvas of one tent, and should take 
William with him on his expedition. Hamng tiansported this 
safe, he should return for a load of the most necessary articles, 
and then the family should walk through the grove to the other 
side of the island, and remain there "with Mr Seagrave while 
Ready and William returned for the other tent ; and after that, 
the boat should make f^as many trips as the %Yeather would per- 
mit^tiU they had brought aU the things absolutely required. (_It 
was a lovely calm morning)when Ready ahlTWilliam pushed off 
in the boat, wMch was well loaded ; and as soon as^hey were 
clear of the cove^they hoisted the sail, and went away before the 
vdnd along the coast. In two hours they had run to the eastern 
end of the island, and_ha^ed upjclose in shore ; the point which 
ran out, and at the end of which there w’as an inlet, was not a 
mile from them, and in a very short time they had lowered the 
sail, and were pulling in for the sandy beach. 

‘ You see, hlaster WiUiam, it is foidunate for us that we shall 
always have a fair wind when we come down loaded, and only 
have to puU our empty boat back again.’ 

‘ Indeed it is. How many miles do you think it is from the 
cove to this part of the island ? ’ 

‘ About six or seven, hot more ; the island, you see, is long and 
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narrow. Now let us get tlie tilings out and carry them up, and 
then we will be back to the cove long before dark.’ 

The boat was soon unloaded, but they had some way to cany 
up the things. ‘ We shall not mind such a gale as we had the 
other day when our tents are pitched here, William,’ said Ready, 
‘for we shall be protected by the whole width of the cocoa-nut 
grove. 170 shall hardly feel the wind, although we shall the rain,- 
for that will come donm in torrents.’ 

‘ I must go and seeOiow our spring gets on,^said William, ‘ and 
get a drink from it.’ 

Willy reported the spring to be up to the brim, with water, 
and that he had never dnmk any water so excellent in his life. 
They then pushed off the boat, and, after rowing for about two 
hours or more, found themselves at the entrance of the cove, 
and Jlrs Seagrave, with Tommy by her side, wa^’ing her handker- 
chief to them. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

• Old Ready had his boat loaded' and had made sail for the 
other side of the island long before the family were up ; indeed, 
before they were dressed he had landed his whole cargo on the 
beach, and was sitting down quietly taking his breakfast. As 
soon as he had eaten the beef and biscuit which he had taken 
with him, he carried up the things which he had brought, and 
commenced arrangements for setting up the tent, intending to 
await the arrival of William,and Juno, that .they might assist 
him in getting up the spars and canvas over it. 

About ten o’clock William n\ade his appearance, leading one 
of the goats Ry a string, followed by the others. Juno came 
after with the sheep, also holding one with a cord ; the rest had 
vvery cfuietly joined the procession.^ ‘ Here we are at last !’ said 
William, laughing; 'w'e have had terrible work in the woods, 
for Nanny woidd nrn on one side of a tree when I went on the 
other, and then I had to let go the string. We fell in with, the 
pigs again, and Juno gave such a squa]] !’ 

‘ I tink ’em wild beast,’ said Juno. ‘ Ah ! what a nice place I 
hlissus -will like to live here.’ 
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‘I am thirfdng,’ said William, ‘liow we are to get tlie fowls 
over "here ; they are not very wild, but -still we cannot catch 
them.’ 

‘ rU bring them with me to-morrow, blaster l^illiam.’ 

‘But how wdll you catch them ]’ ... 

‘ Wait till' they are gone to roost , and then j-^ou may catch 
them w'hen you please.’ 

‘And I suppose the pigeons and tlie pigs must run wild ? ’ 

‘The best thing we can do wdth them, sh; the pigs will 
always feed themselves among the cocoa-nut trees, and will 
breed very fast.’ 

‘ Then we shall have to shoot them, I suppose V 

‘Well, Master William, so we shall; and the pigeons also, 
when they have become plentiful, if we remain here so long ; so 
we shall have some game on the island, We shall soon be well 
stocked and live in plent3’-. But now you must help me to get 
the tent up and everything in order, so that jmur mamma maj’^ 
find evei'j’’thing comfortable on her arrival, for she vill be very 
tired, I dare saj'-, wMking through the wood. It is a. long way 
for her,’- 

For some time neither of them said a word, but continued 
their emplojnnent, stretching out the canvas of the tent, and 
fastening it down to the ground with pegs. At last William 
broke the silence. 

‘ Beady, did jmu not say your Christian name was Mastenn-an?’ 

‘ So it is. Master Wilham.’ ' ' . . .' 

- ‘It is a very odd .Christian name! You were called after 
some other person 1’ 

‘ Yes, I was, Master William ; he was a' verj’’ rich man.’ 

‘ Do you know, Beady, I should like very much if you wiU 
one day teU me your history — ^I mean your whole life, from the 
time you were a boy.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps I may. Master William ; for there are many 
parts of my life which would prove a lesson to others : but that 
must be after^vve have got through our work^not yet awhile. 
Now, Juno, we are all ready for you, and you may bring in the 
bedding. We have two or three houm yet, blaster William ; 
what shall we do next V . 

‘ Had we' not better make the fire-place all ready for cooking 1 
Jimo and I can bring the stones.’ ^ . 
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‘ You are a thoughtful boy~it was what I was going to pro- 
po?c, if you had not. I shall be here to-morrow long before 
any of yon, and I will take care that you have supper ready 
upon your arrival,' 

‘ I brought a bottle of water in my knapsack/ replied William, 
‘ not .so much for the water, a.s because I want to milk the goats 
and take back the milk for baby.’ 

' Then you luoved yourself not only thoughtful but kind, 
blaster William : nowp while you and Juno fetch the stones, I 
will stow away_ under the trees aU the things which I have 
brought down in the boat.’ 

‘ Shall we let the goats and sheep loose, Ready 1 ' 

'Oh, yes — there is no fear of their straying; the herbage 
here is better than on the other side, and there is plenty of it. 
They will remain here, jwi may depend upon it.’ 

' Well, I will let Nanny go as soon as Juno has milked her j 
but that will be tbe last thing to do before we go back. Now, 
Juno, let irs see how many stones we can carry at once.’ 

In an hour the fire-place was made, Ready had done aR that 
he could, the goats were milked and let loose, and then William 
and Juno set off through the wood on their journey back. 

Ready went dorvn to the beacL On his arrival there, he 
.pb.served a small turtle ; creeping rrp softly he got between it 
and the water and .succeeded in turning it over. ‘ That will do 
for to-morrow,' said he, as he ste pped into the boat } and,(laying 
holdlof the oars, he pulled out of the bay to return to the cove. 


CHAPTER XXn 

Ready arrived at the cove, and, having haule d up the boat, 
proceeded to the tents, -where he found the whole party anxiously 
listening to William, -who was detailin g what had been done. 
The arrangements for the next day were made as soon as Ready 
joined them. They tlien separated for the night, but Ready and 
William remained until it was dark, to catch the fowls and tie 
their legs ready for their being put in tbe boat the next morning. 
At daylight they all were summoned to dress themselves as soon 
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IS possible, as Keady wanted to take down tbe tent in which 
\Irs Seagrave and the children had slept. was bnstlo and 
:onfusion ;) and as soon as Mrs Seagrave was dressed, the tent 
vaa take n dovni, and, with all the bedding , put into the boat, 
is soon as they had breakfasted, the plates, knives and forks, 
md some other necessaries, were also put in; Keady laid the 
owls on the toiJ of aU, and^set oft' by himself j for their new 
ocation. ' - 

After he was gone, ’the rest of the party prepared for their 
oumey through the cocoa-nut . grove. William led the way, 
inth the three dogs close to his heels, Mr Seagrave with the 
aaby in his arms, Juno with little Caroline, and Mrs Seagrave 
vith Master Tonimy holding her hand, and, as he said, talcing 
3are of his mamma. Ready arrived at the point, and was again 
jn shore in less than two hours after he had set oft'. As soon as 
}he boat was safe in, he did not wait to land his cargo, ."but 
joing up to the turtle which he had turned the day before, he’ 
rilled it, and cleaned it on the beach. He then went to where 
:hey had built up the fii'e-place with stones, made a fire, filled 
;he iron saucepan full of water, and set it on to bod; he then 
3ut up a portion of the turtle, and put it into the pot vith 
some slices of salt pork, covered it up, and left it to bod ; and 
iiaving hung up the rest of the turtle in the shade, he went back 
to the beach to unload the boat. He- released 4h'e poor fowls, 
tvho were very stiff from being so long tied bj”^ the legs, but by, 
iegrees they recovered themselves, and were very busy seeking 
for food 

Ready took up all the plates, and knives and forks, and smaU 
irticles, examined the saucepan, made up the fire again, and 
then returned for the bedding and canvas of the tents, vdth the 
spars which he had towed astern. It was two or three hours 
before he had carried eveiything up, for it was a good distance, 
and some of the articles were heavy, and the old man was not 
sorry when he had finished his task, and , could sit doum to rest 
himself. 

‘It’s almost time that they should have arrived,’ thought 
Ready; ‘they. must have started nearly four hours ago ; /maybe 
not so soon^it’s no easy matter to get a -c onvoy of women and 
children under weigh^- Ready remained a quarter of mi hour 
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more, -watching the fire, and occasionally(skimming the top of 
the pot{i,tvhen the three dogs came bounding to-wards'him, 

‘ We!!, they are not far off now,' observed old Readj', 

Tills was tnie ; in six or seven minutes afterwards the party 
made their appearance, so very -vvarin and exhausted that Mrs 
Seagrave went into the tent with the children to repose a little, 
before she could even look at the place which was to bo their 
future residence. 

Here the children all fell fast asleep on the beds. They 
waited half an hour, and then woke Tommy and Caroline that 
they might aU sit do-wn to dinner. 

‘ Dear me,’ exclaimed William, as Ready took the cover of! 
the saucepan, ‘ what is it that you have so good there 1 ’ 



• What is it, Ready ? ’ said Mrs Seagrave ; ‘ it smells very good. 

‘ It is turtle-soup, ma’am ; and I hope you will like it’ 

‘ Indeed, it really is excellent ; but it wants a little salt. Have 
you any salt, Juno 1 ’ 

‘ Got a little, ma’am. Very little left,’ replied Juno. 

‘ There’s plenty there,’ said Mr Seagrave, pointing to the sea. 
‘ llTiat do you mean, my dear 1 ’ inquired iirs Seagrave, 

‘ I only mean, if we want salt we can have as much as we 
please by boiling do-wn salt water in the kettle, or else making a 
salt-pan in the rocks, and obtaining it by the sun drying up the 
water and leaving the salt.' 

‘ I am very glad to hear you say so ; for I should feel the 
want of salt very much,’ replied Mrs Seagrave ; ‘ I really never 
enjoyed a dinner so much as I have to-day,’ 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

JIr Seagravb was the fii-st up on tho ensuing morning j nnd 
when Ready came out of the tent, he said to him, ‘ Do you know, 
Ready, I feel myself muchhappier and my mind mitcl! more at ease 
since I find myself here, than I did before. On tho other side 
of the island eTcridhing reminded me that we had been ship- 
wrecked; and I could not help thinldng of homo and my own 
country ; but here we appear as if we had been long settled, and 
as if we had come here by choice, tVhat is the first thing wliich 
you wish we should set al 30 Ut 1 ’ 

-‘I think, sir, the fii'st object is to have a good supply of fresh 
water ; and I therefore wish yon and blaster William— {here he 
is. Good morning, Ufastcr William)— I was saying that I thonght 
it better that Mr Seagrave and you should clear out the spring 
while I am away in the boat. I brought another shovel with me 
yesterday, and you both can work ; perhaps wo had better go 
there, as Juno I see is getting the breakfast ready. Y on observe, 
Mr Seagi-ave, we must follow up the spring till we get among the 
cocoa-nut trees, where it will be shaded from the sun ; that i.s 
easily done by digging towards them, and watcliing how tlie 
water flows. Then, if you rvill dig out a hole large enough to 
sink down in the earth one of the water-casks rvhich lie on the 
beach, I will bring it down -with me this afternoon ; and then 
when it is fixed in the earth in that way, we'shall alwaj’s have 
the cask full of water for use, and tho spring filling it as fast as 
. we can empty it.’ 

‘I understand you perfectly,’ replied Jlr Seagrave ; ‘ that shall 
be our task to-day wliile you are absent.’ 

Ready then directed Juno'to fry some pork in the fiyin'g-pan, 
and then to cut oflf some slices from the turtle, and cook turtle- 
steaks for dinner, as well as to warm up the soup which was 
left ; and then, with a biscuit and a piece of beef in his hand, 
he went down to the boat and set off for the cove, hir Seagrave 
and William worked hard ; and by twelve o’clock tho hole was 
quite large and deep enough, according to the directions Ready 
had given. They then left their w’ork, and went to tho tent, 
where they found Mrs Seagrave mending the children’s clothes. 
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‘Tlicrc is Ready, coming round the point,’ said William. ‘ How 
fast that little boat saOs ! It is a long pull though for the old 
man when he goes to thb cove. Juno, is dinner ready 

‘ Yes, Massa William, very soon now.’ 

‘ Let us go down and help Ready to cany up some of the 
things before dinner,’ said Mr Seagrave. 

Tliey did so ; and William rolled up the empty water-cask • 
which Ready had brought with him. 

The turtle-steaks were as much approved of as the turtle-soup ; 
indeed, after having been so long on salt meat, a return to fresh 
pro\isions was delightful 

‘And now to finish our well,’ said WiUiam, as soon as dinner 
was over. 

They roUed the cask to the spring, and, to their astonishment, 
found the great hole which they had dug not two hours before 
quite full of water. 

‘ O dear,’ said William, ‘ vf e shall have to throw aU the water 
out to get tlie cask down.’ 

‘TMnk a- little, William,’ said ilr Seagrave, ‘for the spring 
runs so fast that it will not be an easy task. Cannot we do 
something else V ■ ■ 

‘ Why, father, the cask will float, you know,’ replied William. 

‘ To be sure it will as it is • but is there no way of making it 
sink i ’ 

‘ Oh yes. I know — we must bore some holes in the bottom, 
and then it will fill and sink down of itself.’ 

‘ Exactly, sir,’ replied Ready. ‘ I expected that we should 
nave to do that, and have the big gimlet with me.’ 

Ready bored three or four holes in the bottom of the cask, and 
as it floated the water ran into it, and by degrees it gradually sunk 
down. As soon as thetop of the cask was level with the surface 
they filled in all round with the spade and shovel, and the well 
was completed. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, Sir Sea- 
grave observed : — 
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ifow that we have bo many things to do, I tliink, lUiady, wu 
might to lay dowi\. a,plan of operations j inolhod is overj-lumg |j- 
whenwork is to be'<lono: now toU me wlmt you pwiiose shall - 
be our sevei-al occupations for the next week, for to-mornnv v-. 
Sunday ; and although we have not yet been able, since we have* 
been cast on shore, to honour the day as we should, I think that 
now we must and ought to keep it holy.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Heady ; ‘ and I would have propix?ed it if 
had not. Now, sir, the tivo most pressing points, with the 
exception of building tho house, arc to dig up a pioeeof grituud, 
and plant our potatoes and seeds j and to make a turt!c-]'osui, .vo 
as to catch the turtle and put them in before the suiusou is over.’ 

‘You are right,’ replied ifr Seagrave ; ‘but which ought to be 
done first 1’ 

‘I should say tho turtle-pond, as it will be only a few days' 
work for you, Juno, and Jdaster William. I shall not want your 
assistance for this next week. I shall fix upon some spot, not far 
from here, where the trees are tliickcst in tlie grove, and cut 
them down so as to clear out a space inwhicli we will, by and l-y, 
build our store-rooms ; and, as soon as tlio rainy .season h:L« gone 
by, we can remove all our stores from tho other side of the 
island.’ 

‘ Now I thinlc of it, I must return to the cove.’ 

‘ lYhat for 1 ’ 

‘Don’t you recollect, sir, your two-whocicd carriage, X)ack-od up 
in matting, which rvas thrown on shore in thcgalo l You laiighcd 
when you saw it, and said it would be of little use now ; but, M r 
Seagrave, the Avheels and axle will be very useful, as wo can make 
a vide path to the place when I cut down the trees, atid wlieel 
out the logs much more easily than wo c<in drag or carry tljem.’ 

‘That is an excellent idea of yours, Heady. It will, iiulecd, 
save a great deal of labour,’ 

Mr Seagrave and Heady then walked down to the beach, and, 
after surveying the reefs for some time, Heady said, ‘You sec, 
Mr Seagmve, we do not Avant too mucli Avater for a turtlc-j)ond, 
as, if it is too deep, there is a diffitailty in catcniug chcni Avhen 
we Avant them : Avhat Ave Avant is a space of Awatcr surrounded 
by a low AA'ail of stones, so that the animals cannot escape for 
they cannot climb up, although they can Avnlk on tho shelving 
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Faiid tlieir flippe rs. ..Now, sir, tlie reef hero is high out of 
the water, and the space within the reef and the beach, is deep ' 
enough, and the rocks on the beach nearly fill up that side and ^ - 
prevent them crawling away by the shore. We have, therefore, 
little more to do than to fill up the two other sides, and then 
our pond will be complete.’ 

‘ I see it A^dU not be a very long job either, if we can find . ’ ■ 
loose rocks enough,’ replied Mr Seagrave. 

‘ j^ilmost aU those which are on the beach are loose,’ replied 
Ready, ‘ and there are plenty close to us : some of them -will be k 
too heavy to carry, but they can be brought here with the aid of 
lmndspikes„and c rowbars— we have three or four with us. Now, 

. sir, suppose we make a signal for blaster William, and Juno, y ‘ 
aud set them to work. They may do something before dinner.’ 
jSIr Seagrave called and waved liis hat, and Juno and William y • 
~ came down to them. Juno was ordered to go back for two 
. handspikes, while Ready explained to William what was to be 
done. Having stayed with them and assisted them for some 
time after Juno had returned with the implements, Mr Seagrave 
' and Ready proceeded to the point to fix upon a spot for a 
garden, leading Wilhara and Juno to continue their labour. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Mr Seagrave and Ready then continued their way along the 
beach, until they arrived at the point which the latter had con- 
sidered as a convenient place to make the garden. They found 
' a sufficiency of mould, although not very deep ; and as the point 
was narrow at its joining on to the main land, no great length 
of enclosure would be required. 

‘ You see, sir,’ said Ready, ‘we can wait till after the rahiy 
season is over before we put up the fence, and wo can prepare it 
• ' in the mean time, when the w'eather will permit us to work. 
' The seeds auu potatoes wRl not come up until after the rains 
are finished ; so all we have to do is to dig up the ground, and 
put them in as fast as we can. We must clear away this brush- 
w'ood, which will not be difficult where the soil is so light, aud 
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sow a portion of our seeds, for we cannot make a lai-go garden 
tins year ; but our potatoes we must contrive to get in, if avo 
cannot manage anything else.’ 

‘If we have no fence to make,’ replied hir Seagrave, ‘I think 
we shall be able to clear aAvay quite enough ground in a week to 
put in aU that we require.’ 

‘We had better now go on to the grove,’ said Heady, ‘and 
choose the spot for cutting dovni the trees. I have made my 
mark. There it is, about fifty yards on the side of the tent. 
We must Avalk on about a hundred yards straight into the grove.’ 

Ready and hir Seagrave proceeded in the direction which the 
former had pointed out, until they arrived at a spot on a rising 
ground, Avhere the trees Avere so thick that it aaus not very easy 
to pass through them. 

‘ There is the place, sir,’ said Ready. ‘ I propose to cut all the 
timber Ave Avaut for the houses out of this part of the groA’^e, 
and to leave an open square place, in the centre of AA'hich Ave 
udU build our store-rooms. You see, sir, if uecessaiy, — although, 
certainly, there is no appeaitmce of its being likelj'^ at present, — 
Avith a A'eiy little trouble AA'e might turn it into a place of pro- 
tection and defence, as a few palisades here and there betAA'een 
the trees Avould make it, 'AA'hat they call in the East Indies, a 
stockade.’ 

. ‘ Veiy true, my good feUoAV ; but I trust avc shall not require 
it for such a purpose.’ 

‘ I hope so too, sir ] but there is nothing like being prepared ; 
however, Ave have plenty to do before avc can think of doing that. 
ISToav, sir, as dinner is ready, suppose Ave retiun, and after 
dinner we will both commence our tasks. I like a beginning, if 
it be ever so small.’ . ■ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

The next dajq A\’hen ]\Ir Seagrove, William, Juno, and Ready 
were all at AA^ork at their allot ted, tasks, Sirs Seagiavewas sitting 
doAvn at the front of the tent, the little baby, Albert, craAvling 
close to her, Caroline trying to AA’ork Avith her needle, and' 
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Master Tommy was making holes in the ground, and putting a 
email stone into each hole. 

What are you doing, Tommy ? ’ said Jlrs Seagrave. 

Tra plajdng — I’m making a garden,’ replied Tommy, 
iMaking a garden ! then you ought to plant some trees in it.’ 

' jSTo ; I’m sowing seeds : look here.’ 

' Stones won’t grow, mamma,’ said little Caroline. 

'^^ 0 , my dear, they will not; but the seeds of plants and 
flowers wiU.’ 

' I know that,’ said Tommy ; ‘but I’m making believe, because 
1 have no seeds.’ " 

‘ But you said you were sowing seeds, Tommy, and not stones.’ 

' Well, but I pr etend, and that’s the same thing.’ 

‘Hot exactIy,~Tommy ; suppose now, instead of eating those 
be.an3 yesterday, you had only pretended to eat them, wouldn't 
it have been better 1’ 

• I won’t eat any more,’ replied Tommy. 

‘ Ho, not of those beans ; but if yon saw anything else which you 
thought you would like I am afraid you would eat it, and be as 
ill and even worse than you were. You should never eat any- 
thing that is not given to you.’ 

‘I like cocoa-nuts; why don’t wm have some to eatl there’s 
plenty there upon the trees.’ 

‘ But who is to climb up so high. Tommy 1 can youT 

‘ Ho ; but W'hy don’t Keady climb, or papa, or 'Williaml "Why 
don’t you make Juno climb 1 I like cocoa-nuts.’ 

‘ I suppose they will get some by and by, when they are not so ' 
busy, but they have no time now. Don’t you see how hard they 
all work!’ 

‘ There’s Beady coming with a bag. on his shoulder,’ replied 
Tommy. 

Ready soon came up to where Mrs >Seagrave "was sitting, and 
laid down the bag. ‘ I’ve brought you some young cocoa-nuts, 
and some old ones also, from the trees that I have been cutting 
doum.’ 

‘ Oh ! cocoa-nuts — I like cocoa-nuts 1 ’ cried Tommy. 

‘ I told you. Tommy, that we should have some by and by, 
and they have come sooner than we thought You are very 
warm, Beady.’ 
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‘ Yes, ma’am, replied Eeady,_wipingjiis Jacej ‘it is rather 
warm work, for there , is no breeze in the grove to cool one. Is 
there anything you want from the other side of the island, for I 
shall go there directly after. dinner?’ 

‘What for?’ ^ 

‘I must bring the wheels (to get the timber outVfor I mxtst'J^ 
clear it away as I go, until the path is finished, i must have 
Master iViUiam to help me,’ •• ^ 

‘ William null like the trip, I do not doubt: he must be tired 
of carrying and rolling heavy stones. I do not recoUect any- 
thing iu particular that we want, Eeady,’ replied Mrs Seagrave. 
‘There he comes with Juno, and I see Sir Seagrave has laid 
down his spade ; so, Caroline, dear, take care of Albert while I 
get the dinner for them.’ . ' • ■ 

Eeady assisted Mrs Seagrave, nnd the dinner was spread .out' 
on the ground, for they had not brought the chairs and tables 
with them to their new residence, as the}’" thought that they 
could do without them tiE the house wus built, WTUiam 
reported that Juno and he would have the turtle-pond complete 
by the next day. Mr Seagrave had cleared sufficient ground to 
plant the half-sack of potatoes that they had saved from the 
vueck, so that iu a day or two they would be able to (put all . 
their strengtKupon the cutting and drawing of the timber. 

After dinner WiUiam and Eeady set off in the boat, and 
before it was dark returned uith the rvheels and axle of the 
carriage, and several other articlesf to make up their load they 
also had some tliick timber in tow , which Eea^ said wnuld be 
required for the door-posts of the house, kir Seagrave had left 
his Avork that afternoon, and gone to the assistance of Juno, and 
reported that the turtle-pond, although not quite finished, was 
so far made that the tui-tle. could not get out if they were put in. 


• ' CHAPTER XXVII. 

■ ‘HoaVj Master W^filiam,’ said Eeady, ‘if you are not very 
sleepy, perhaps you wmuld like to come Avith me to-night, and 
see if Ave cannot turn some of the turtle ; for the season is going 
away fast, and they aviU leave the island very soon.’ 
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‘Yes, I should like it very much. 

‘ IVell, then, u'c must vrait till it is dark ; there Y'ill not be 
much moon to-night, and that is all the better. 

As soon as the sun had disappeared, 'SViliiam and Ready rvent 
down to the beach, and sat quietly on a rock. In a short time. 
Ready perceived a turtle crawling on the sand, and, desiring 
William to follow liim u-ithout speaking, walked softly down by 
the water’s edge, so as to get between the animal and the sea. 

'As soon as the turtle perceived them^it made for Rie water, ^ 
but they met it ; and Ready, seizing hold of one of its fore- 
flippe^ turned it over on its back. 

‘ You see, pilaster William, that is the way to turn a turtle : 
take care that he does not catch you vath liis mouth, for, if he 
did, he would bite the piece out : recollect that. Now the 
animal cannot get away, for he can’t turn over again, and wo 
shall find him here to-morrorv morning : so we r\'ill now walk 
along the beach, and see if we cannot find some more.’ 

Ready and WiUiam remained till jiast midnight, durjjig which 
they turned sixteen turtles, largo and small. 

‘ I think that will do, blaster William, for once : we have 
made a good night’s work of it, for we have provided food for 
many days. We must, however, try again in three or four days 
if we cannot add to our stock. To-morrow we must put them 
all into the pond.’ 

‘ How shall we carry such large animals 1 ’ 

‘ We need not cany them ; we must put some old canvas 
under them, and haul them along by that means ; we can easily 
do that on the smooth sand.’ 

‘R’liy don’t we catch some fish, Ready 1 We might put them 
into the turtle-pond.’ 

‘ They wotdd not stay there long, blaster William, nor could 
we easily get them out if they did. We must make a pond on 
purpose for fish by and by : we have had no time, (for other 
things have pressed upon u^of more consequence. I have often 
thought of getting some lines ready, and yet the time has never 
come, for I feel sleepy after our day’s work ; but as soon as the 
house is built we ■will have them, and you shall be fisherman in 
chief, after I have once sho'wn you how.’ 

‘ But the fish will bite at night, vdll they not 1 ’ 
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‘ Oil, yes j and better than they do in tbe day-time. 

‘Well, then, if you Tvill get me a line and show me bow, I 
will fisb for an hour or so after tbe work is done ; for Tommy is . 
always asldng for fri ed fisb, and I know mamma is getting very 
tired of salt meat, and does not tbbik it good for Oarobne, Sbe 
was very glad when you brought tbe cpcoa-iiuts Lbe day before 
yesterday;’ , , 

‘Well, then, I wiU got a bit of candle to-morrow nigbt,-and 
fit up two fisbing-bnos. But I must go with you. Master 
'’ Williani. We don’t use much candle, at all events. , ' 

‘ No, we are too glad to go to bed ; but there are two or throe ' 
boxes of one sort and another up in tbe cove. What shall we . 
do when they are all gone ? ’ 

‘ We shall have to use tbe cocoa-nut oil, and we shall never 
want for that. Good night, Master Wilbam.’ 

Tbe next morning before breakfast all bands were employed ' 
in getting tlic turtle into tbe pond. After breakfast, WiUiam 
and Jimo finished tbe pond where tbe wMls had not been raised , 
high enough ; and, Avbcn they returned to dinner, reported that 
their task was completed. Mr Seagrave also said that be bad, 
be thought, cleared quite ground, enough for the present ; and, 
as Mrs Seagrave wanted Juno to help her to wash the linen that . 
afternoon', it \vas agreed that Wibiam, Ready, and Mr Seagrave, 
should aU go dowm to the garden, and put in the potatoes. 

Ready worked with the spade, while Jlr Seagi-ave and Wilbam 
cut the potatoes in pieces, so asCto have an cyo.hi each piece 
and when they had finished cutting the potatoes’ Ihey we’it and 
assisted Ready in planting them and the seeds winch they had 
brought down with them. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

That night Ready sat up for two or three hours worldng by 
candlebght (Wilbam keeping Mm company), very busily engaged 
fitting up the fishing-lines wth leads and hoofe. At last two 
were complete. 

' VTiat bait must wc use, Ready ? 
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‘ I kJiouIcI think that the best would be one of the fish out of 
the shells which arc in the sand ; but a piece of pork fat will, I 
dare say, do as^wcU.' 

‘And whe reabouts wotdd you fish. Ready 1’ 

‘ The best place, I should thinlc, would be at the faitliennost 
end of the point, where I got the boat through the reef — the. 
water is deep there close to the rocks.’ - 

‘I was thinking, Ready, if those gannets and men-of-war 
birds would be good eating.’ 

‘Xot very, iSlaster William; they are very tough aud veiy 
fishy : we must trj' for those when we can get nothing better. 
Now that we have got in the seeds and potatoes, we must all .set 
to to-morrow morning to fell and carry the timber. I think iNfr 
Seagmve had better use the axe with me ; and you and Juno 
cm, when I have shown you how, hang the timber to the axle, 
and wheel it out to the place where we have decided upon 
building the house. And now we had better go to bed.’ 

William, however, had made up his mind to do otherwise. 
He waited veiy quietly till he thought Ready was asleep, as well 
as the others, and then went out with the hnes, and went dow’ii 
to the beach, where ho picked up three or four shells, and, 
breaking them between two pieces of rock, took out the fish and 
baited his hooks. He then walked to the point. It w’as a 
beautiful night ; the water was very smooth, and the moonbeams 
pierced deep below the surface. William threw in his hne, and 
as soon as the lead touched the bottom he pulled it up about a 
foot, as Ready had instructed him ; and he had not held his hue 
more than half a minute when it was jerked so forcibly that, 
not expecting it, he was nearly hau]ed_into the water ; but after 
a time he was able to pull in, and he landed on the beach a 
large silver-scaled fish, weighing nine or ten pounds. As soou 
as he had dragged it so far awuy from the edge of the rocks as 
to prevent its flapping into the v/ater again, William took out 
the hook and determined to try for another. His line was down 
as short a time as before, Avhen it wus again jerked with 
■violence ; but William was this time prepared, and he let out 
the line and(f)layed the fish)till it was tired, and then pulled it 
up, and found that the second fish v/as even larger than the first. 
Satisfied -with his success, he wound u^ his lines, and, running 
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a piece of string tlu-ougli the gills of the fish, dragged them 
back to the tents, and hanged them to the pole for fear of the 
dogs eating them; he then went in, and was soon fast asleep. 
The next morning WiHiam was the first up, and showed his prizes 
with much glee ; but Eeadj"- was very much displeased with him. 

‘ You did very wi-ong, blaster William, tto run the risk)which 
you did. You say, j'ourself, that the fish nearly hauled you into 
the whter : suppose it had done so, or sup])ose a small shark 
instead of one of these grojmrsj as we call them) had taken the 
bait, you must h.ave been jeflced I'n ; and the rocks are so steep 
there that jmu would not have been able to get out again before 
. a shark had hold of you.’ 

‘I was very wrong, Eeadj'',’ replied William, ‘nowtliat I think 
of it ; but I wanted to surprise and please my mother, and I had 
no idea there was danger.’ 

‘ There’s your mother coming out of her tent,’ replied Eeady, 

‘ Good niorning, madam. Do you know what William has done 
for you last night 1 Look, madam, here are two beautiful fish, 
and very excellent eating they are, I can tell jmu.’ 

‘I am quite delighted!’ replied Mrs Seagrave. ‘Tommy, 
come here. Don’t you want some fried fish ? ' 

■ ‘ Yes,’ replied Tommy. 

‘ Then look up at the pole of the tent.’ 

Tommy clapped his han^and danced about, crjung, 'Fried , 
fish for dinner and Jimo” said, ‘Have voiy fine dinner to-day, 
Missy Caroline.’ 

After brealifast they all set oirt for the groye, wLere Heady 
had been cutting down the trees, taking with them the wheels 
and axle, and a couple of stout ropes. Mr Seagrave and- Eeady 
cut down the trees and slung them to the axle, and Juno and 
William dragged them to the spot where the house w’as to be 
built. 

That night, tired as they were, Eeady and WiUiam went out 
and turned eight more turtles. They continued felling the 
cocoa-nut trees and dragging the timber for the remainder of 
the week, when they considered that they had nearly enough to 
commence building. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Ready had cut out and prepared tlie door-posts and window- 
frames from the timber which he had towed round from the 
cove. He now fixed four poles in the earth upright at each 
corner,.and tlien. with the a.ssistance of Mr Seagrave, notched 
evcrj" log of cocoa-nut wood on both sides, where it was to meet 
with the one crossing it, so that, by laying log upon log alter- 
nate! j*, they fitted prettj' close, and had only to have the clunks 
between them filled in with cocoa-nut leaves twisted very tight 
and forced between them : this latter was the work of William 
and Juno when no more logs were ready for carrying ; and, by 
degrees, the house rose up from its foundation. The fire-place 
could not be made at once, as they had either to find clay, or to 
bum shells into lime and build it up with rocks and mortar, but 
a s})ace v.’as left for it. For three w'eeks they worked very hard : 
as soon as the sides were up, they got on the whole of the roof 
and rafters ; and then, with the broad leaves of the cocoa-nut 
trees which had been cut down. Ready thatched it very strong 
and seeuroly, . iteeping the thatch down with the weight of heavy 
""poles slung over the top of the roof with stoxrt ropes. At the 
end of the three weeks the house was secxxre from the weather; 
and(it was finite time^for the weather had begun to change, the 
clouds now gathered thick, and the rainy season was commenc- 
ing. They had a very violent shower one day, and then the 
weather cleared again. 

' We have nq time to lose, sir,’ said Ready to Mr Seagrave. 
‘ We have worked hard, but we must for a few days w’ork harder 
stiU.’ 

'Tlie earth in the inside of the house was then beaten down 
hard, so as to make a floor ; and a sort of bedstead, about two 
feet from the ground, running the whole length of the house, 
was raised on each side of the interior ; these were fitted with 
canvas screens to let down by mght. And then Ready and 
WiUiam took the last trip in the boat to fetch dowm the chairs 
and tables, wliich they did just before the coming on of the 
first storm of the season. The bedding and all the utensils were 
now taken into the house ; and a little outhouse was built up to 
cook in until the fire-place could be made. 
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It w'as late on the Saturday niglit that the family were 
shifted into the new. house ; and fortunate it was that tliey 
had no further 
occasion for de- 
lay, for on the 
Sunday morning 
the first storm 
burst upon them. 

The lightning 
,,was -vdvid, ,^ and 
the thunder ap- 
W'hile 
descend- 
ed in such 
continual torrent 

that it appeared as if an other^deluge. was at hand. {-:■■ 

‘ This, then, is the rainy season Irhich 3mu talked about, 
'Ready,’ said Mrs Seagrave. ‘ Is it always lilce this ? ’ 

‘No, madam ; the sun will sliine sometimes, but not for a 
long while at a time. 'We shall have rain, perhaps for many. 
. days(without intermiss ion ^ and we must work in-doors.’ 


CHAPTER XXX, 

■When they aU rose up the next morning, the clouds had 
cleared off, and the sun was shining bright. Ready and Juno 
were the first out-of the house. ' 

‘Well, Juno,’ said Ready, ‘this is a fine morning after the 
rain.’ 

‘Yes, Massa Ready, very fine morning; but how I get fire 
light, and make kittle boH for breakfast, I really don’t know — 
stick and cocoa-nut trash aU so wet-’ 

‘ Before I went to bed-last night, Juno, I covered up the embers 
with ashes, put some stones over them, and then some cocoa-nut 
branches : so I think you will find some fire there yet.’ 

‘ Tank you, Massa Ready; plenty rain fall last night,’ 

‘ Yes, not a little, Juno ; you must not expect to find the water 


paUing ; 
the rain 
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xit the irell ven- clear this morning ; indeed, I doubt if you wdll 
sec the ■well at all. Hero’s some stuff which is not verj' wet.’ 

‘I got plentj' of fire, too,’ replied Juno, who had removed the 
branches and stones, and was now on her knees, blo-wing up the 
embers. 

‘ You’ll do very well now, Juno,’ said Eeady ; ‘besides, ^^lastcr 
"William will be out directly — so I’ll leave you.’ 

Heady wlustled to the dogs, who came bounduig out, and then 
set off(on his round of inspection^ He first directed his steps to 
tlic well in the ravi ne ; but, instead of the gushing spring and 
the limpid clear water uitli which the cask suinirior . a well had 
beeirTi11ed,’\here was now a muddy torrent, nishing down the 
ravine, and the well was covered with it, and (not to be distin- 
guished.p , 

‘ I thought as much,’ said Ready, musing over the impetiious 
stream ; ‘ well, better too much water than too little.’ Eeady 
waded througli, as he wished to examine the tvartle-poud, which 
was OT^the other side of the stream. Rinding all right, he again 
crossed the avater, where it -u'as now spread wide over the sandy 
beach, until he came to the other point, where he had moored, 
his boat, both by the head and stem, with a rope, and a heaA'y 
stone made fast to it, as an anchor. 

The gale ha-cing blo-wn off shore, the boat had dragged her 
inoorings, and was so far out that Ready could not get at her. 

‘ Here’s a puzzle,’ said the old man ; ‘ how foolish of me not to 
have made a line fast to the shore. I’U not trust myself to John 
Shark by SAnmming to the boat.’ 

‘ Let me see.’ Ready took the halyards and sheets_belonging 
to the boat’s sails, which he had left on the beach, and bent one 
on to the other until he had sufficient length of rope. He then 
made a piece of wood, about two feet long, fast by the middle 'to 
the end of the rope, and, after one or two attempts, contrived to 
throw it into the boat. The piece of wood caught under one of 
the thv. urts, and this enabled him to dra'U' the boat to the shore. 

‘hfo'^v to find the sheep and goats,’ said Ready, ‘and then my 
morning’s walk is over.’ 

‘"Why, where can black Nanny bel’ muttered old Ready, 
stopping a little while ; at la.stl)e heard ajjlra^ in a small copse 
of brushwood, to which he directed his steps, follo'c.-ed by tho'Bdg:!. 
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‘ I tliouglit as mucli,’ said the old man, as he perceived Nanny 
Ijdng down in the copse wnth two new-born kids at licr side. 
‘Come, mj'- little feUoAvs, we must find some shelter for 
said he, and taking one up under each arm, he 'ivallced back to 
the house, and brought in the lads, followed by Nanny. Caroline 
and Tommy gave a scream of deliglit when they saw the little 
kids, and even little Albert clapped his hands. Directly Beady 
put them down on the ground. Tommy and Caroline had each of 
them their arms round one. 

, As soon as the clu'ldren could be persuaded to part wi th the 
kids, Nanny was tied up in a corner,*ahd was vciy content wdth 
Fon dlin g and nui-sing her progen5a J uno and WiUiam brought 
in the breakfast, and as soon as it w'as over, hlr Seagrave said, 
'Now, Beady, I think we must hold a council, and make arrange- 
ments as to our allotted duties and employments during the 
rainy season. We have a gi-eat deal to do, and must not be 
idle. Wliat do smu think we ought to do fii-st?’ 

‘ Well, sir, our fimt job wiU be to haul up the boat and secure 
[ler from harm ; wm will half-dock her in the sand, and cover her 
aver. 

‘Now, w'hat is the next!’ 

‘ "i¥hj’’, sir, we must not leave the tents where they are, but take 
;hem clown, and as soon as they are dry, stow th em away , for 
ive may want them by and by ; then, sir, we must build a large 
withouse for our stores and provisions, with a thatched roof, and 
i floor raised about four feet from the ground ; and then, under 
;he floor, the sheep and goats vill have a protection from the 
iveather.- Then, sir, there is the fish-pond to make, and also a 
ialt-pan to cut out of the rock ; but those wm must do when wm 
lave no other work. Then we have tw'o more long jobs. One 
s to go through the woods and examine the stores we have left 
)n‘the other side of the island, and sort and anunge them, all 
•eady for bihiging here after the rains are over ; and we must 
dso explore the island a little, and find but what it produces ; 
hr you see, sir, at present we know nothing of it. 

‘ Come, sir, a few hours of weather like tliis is not to be lost, 
mntiimed Beady ; ‘ we shall have more rain before the day is. 
)ver, I expect. If you please, sir, I wiU first go to the tent for 
he shovels, and talce them down with me ; then I wiU haul the 
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* f)np.t round to tlic beach and meet you there. You and Master 
Y'illiam can take some cord, tie up a large bundle of cocoa-nut 
boughs, sling it to the -wheels, and draw it do-wn to the beach and 
meet me? 

‘ That will do. Ready,’ said J^Ir Scagrave. ‘ Come, William.’ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

As so many cocoa-nut trees had been cut doum to build the 
house, there were plenty of boughs lying in every direction, and 
"William and Mr Seagrave had soon procured sufficient. They 
found, on their arrival at the beach, that Ready had brought 
round the boat, and had laid the rollers all ready for hauling it 
up. In a very short time the boat -was drawn up about ten yards' 
from the water’s edge, which Ready said was quite sufficient ; 
they then dug from under vnth their shovels until the boat was 
sunk about half down in the sand. 

Ha-ving filled in the sand all round her up to her gunnel, the 
boat was then carefully covered over with the boughs, •which were 
weighed down -with sand, that they might not be blown away. 

‘ I don't see why you should cover the boat up in this way, 
Ready ; the rain won’t hurt her,’ observed William. 

‘Xo, sir, the rain won’t do her any harm, but the sun -will, 
when it bursts out occasionally ; for it’s very powerful when it 
does shine, and it would split her all to pieces.’ 

‘"Wliat shaU we do now, Ready!’ asked WiUiam. 

' Suppose, as we have two hours to dinner-time, you ran for 
the lines, Master William, and we’U try for some fish. And 
as you know how to catch them, I will go up and collect wood 
and chips for Juno's fire.' 

i’vfr .Seagrave and William were very fortunate ; before the two 
hours were ^expired they had caught eight large fish, which they 
brought up to the hoirse slung on the boat-hook, which Pieady 
had ad\T.s'ed them to take -^rith them to haul the fish out of the 
water, that they might nvit break their lines. Tommy halloeA 
loudly for fish for dinner, and as they had caught so many, it 
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was agreed tliat tlie dinner slionld be put off until some should 
be got ready. 

They had hardly sat do’nm to table, when the rain came 
pattering down bn the roof, and in a quarter of an hour the storm 
was as "Solent, and the thunder and lightning as terrific, as on 
the day before. jUI the out-door labour was again susp end e d. 
Mrs Seagrave, Juno, and Caroline took their work, for there \vhs 
plenty to do Avith the needle and thread, and Ready soon found 
employment for the rest. William and Mr Seagrave unlaid some 
thick rope, that Ready might make smaller and more useful rope 
with the yarns. • Ready took up his sailing-needles, and worked 
eyelet-holes in the canvas screens (which -they had put up in a 
hurry), so that they might be drawm to and fro as required ; and 
Tommy Avas given a tangled hank of twine to clear out, which, as 
he was tired of doing notliing, he worked at very patiently. As 
sooii as Ready had hung up the curtains, he looked under the bed- 
steads for a large bundle, and said, as he opened it, ‘I shall now 
decorate ifadam Seagrave’s sleeping-place. It ought to be hand- 
somer than the others.’ The bundle was composed of the ship’s 
ensign, which was red, and a large, square, yellow flag with the 
name of the sliip Pacific in large black letters upon it. These two 
flags Ready festooned and tied xip round the bed-place, so as to 
give it a very gay appearance, and also to hide the rough walls 
of the cottage. 

‘Ready,’ said William, after the candles were lighted,' ‘ you 
once half promised me that you would tell me your liistory pi 
vdsh you xvould tell us some of it now, as it wdU pass away the 
evening.’ 

‘ Well, Master William, I did say so, and I shall keep my 
word.’ 

‘ We shall like to hear it very much,’ said Mrs Seagrave. 

‘ Well, madam, then you shaR hear it ; ’ and Ready then- com- 
menced his history as follows . 


‘ My father was the captain of a merchant vessel, which traded 
from South Shields to Hamburgh, and my poor mother, God 
bless her, was the daughter of a half-pay m ilitia captain, who 
died about two months after their marriage. The property 
which the bid gentleman had bequeathed to my mother was 
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fir.6 lie then owned onc-tliird of the vessel ; the other two-tliirds 
were the property of a verj’ rich ship-biiilder and owner, of the 
name of Mastennan. Mr Masterman, who had a very high 
opinion of rny father, was present at the marriage, and when I 
was bom, about a year afterwards, he stood for me as godfather. 
Every one considered that this was a most advantogeohs cirenm- 
st.inco for me, and congratulated my father and mother, for Mr 
Mnstormnn was a bachelor of nearly sixty ycare, without any 
near relations. An end, however, was soon put to all their 
worldly ideas, for a j'car after I was horn, my father w'as drowned 
at sea, his vessel and tlie wliole of her crew being lost on the 
'i'exel yands ; and my mother found herself a w'idow, wdth a 
child scarcely weaned, when she was but twenty-two ycare of 
age. 

‘ It was .supposed that my mother would still have sufficient to 
live upon, as the ship had been insured at two-thirds of her 
value; but, to the astonishment of everj’body, Mr Masterman con- 
trived to make it appear that it was his two-thirds of the vessel 
which had been insured, 

‘ "Well, sir ; how far the assertion of Mr !Masterman w'as correct 
or not, it was impossil)le at the time to say ; but 1 do know that 
everj’-body cried out “ Shame.” The consequence was, tlmt my 
mother had little or nothing to live upon ; but she found friends 
who assisted her, and she worked embroi dery, and contrived to 
get on someliow until I was eight or nine years of age. 

‘ I was a strong, active, Jiardy boy, and, whenever I could 
escape from my motlier or school, was alw.ays found by the water- 
•side or on board of the vessels; for I took naturally to everything 
connected with the sea. In the summer time I was half the day 
in water, and was a verj' good swimmer. My mother perceived 
my foridueas for the profession, and tried all she could to divert 
my thoughts some other way. She told me of the dangers and 
h.ardships which sailors went through, and always ended with my 
fatlier’s death and a flood of tears. 

‘ Well, sir, I was little more than nine years old, when, on a 
verj- windy day, and tlie w,ater rougli, a h awser, by wiiicli a vessel 
was fast to tlie whiur^ w.as carried away with a violent jerk, and 
the broken part, as it flew out, strack a person who was at the 
edge of the wharf, and knocked him into the sea. I haard the 
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crj'ing out, and the men from the wharf and from tlic ships wera 
thromng ropes to him, but ho could not catch hold of them j 
indeedj he could not swim well, and the water was rough. I 
caught a rope that had been hauled in again, and leapt off the 
wharf. - . • 

‘ Young as I was, I swam like a duck, and put the rope into 
his hands just as he was going doum. He clung to it as drown- 
ing men only can cling, and was hauled to the piles, and soon 
afterwards a boat, which had been lowered from the stern of one 
of the vessels, picked us both up. We ■were taken to a public- 
hovrse, and put into bed till dry clothes could be sent for us ; and 
then I fomid that the person I had saved was my godfather, Mr 
Masterman. The sailors took me home to my mother in a sort 
of^riumphant procession]^ and she, poor thing, when she heard 
what I had done, embraced me over and over again. 

‘ The next day, ilr Masterman called upon us ; he certainly 
looked very foolish and confused when he asked for his godson, 
. whom he had so long neglected. My mother, who felt how use- 
ful he might be to me, received him very kindly j but I had 
been often told of his neglect of me and my mothei', and of his 
supposed unfair conduct towards my father, and had taken a 
violent dislike to him ; his advances towards me were therefore 
very coolly received. . . 

‘ Mr Masterman made but a short visit ; he told my mother that 
he would now take care of me, and bring me up to the business 
of a shipbuilder as soon as I was old enough to leave school, and 
that in the mean time he would pay all my expenses. I must do 
justice to Mr Masterman; he kept his word, and sent money. to 
ray mother, so that she became quite cheerful and comfortable, 
and eveiy one congratulated her, and she used to fondle me, and 
say, it was all through me that she w'as relieved from her dis- 
tress.’ 

‘ How happy that must have made you, Eeady,’ said William. 

‘Yes, sir, it did, but it made me also very proxxd; strange to 
say, I could not conquer my dislike to Mr Masternian; I had 
nourished the feeling too long. I could not. bear that my mother 
should bo under obligations to him, or that he should pay for my 
schooling ; it hm-t my foolish pride, young as I then was ; and 
although my mother was happy, I was not. Besides, as I was 
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put to a better scliool, and was obliged to remain •ndlh the other 
boys, I could no longer run about the wharfs, or go on board the 
vessels, as before ; and thus I was de]irived of all my former en- 
joyments. I did not see then, as I do now, that it was all for 
iny good ; but I became discontented and unhapity, merely be- 
cause I was obliged to pay attention to my learning, and could 
no longer have my own way. The master complained of me ; 
and Mr Masterman called, and scolded me well. I became more 
disobedient, and then, by i\fr Miistennan's desire, I was punished. 
This irritated me against him, and I made up my mind that I 
would nin away and go to sea. 

‘ Perhaps, madam, as it is our usual time to go to bed, I had 
better leave off now, and tell some more of my history to-morrow 
evening.’ 

‘ If you please, Ready,’ said jMr Scagrave, ‘William, my dear, 
bring tlie Bible.’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

The bleating of the kids woke them the nest morning earlier 
than usual. The weather was again fine, and the sun shining 
brightly, and Ready turned out Nanny and her progeny. They 
liad an excellent breakfast of fried fish, and then Mr Seagrave, 
Ready, and William went out to their work: the two fiist took 
down the tents, and spread the canvas on the ground, that it 
miglit be well dried, while William went in pursuit of the fowls, 
wliich had not been seen for a day or two. After half an hour’s 
search in the cocoa-nut grove, he lieard the cock crow, and soon 
afterwards found them all. He threw tlicm some S])lit peas, 
wliich he had- brought with him, for the barley and wlieat they 
had resolved to save, that they might sow them as soon as they 
liad more ground cleared. The fowls, which were hungry 
enough, followed William home to the house, wlicrehe left them 
and went to join Ready and his father. 

‘ Then, Master William, I think, now that we have spread out 
the tents, vre will, if Mr Seagrave aji proves of it, all set to at 
once and knock, up a fowl-house ; it won’t be more than a day's 
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job, and then the creatures wiil have a home.’ !Mr Scagrave 
assented, and they set iimnediately to work. There were many 
thin poles left, the tops of the cocoa-nut trees which had been 
cut down to build the house ; these they nailed to the trunks of 
the four trees, so as to make a square, and then they ran up ( 
rafters for a pitched roof. 

‘ Now, sir,~this IS only rough work ; we will first put up a 
perch or two for them, and then close in the side, and thatch the 
roof with cocoa-nut branches.’ ^ 

After dinner the work was renewed ; Sir Seagrave collected 
the branches while William and Keady worked upon the sides 
and roof, and before the evenin g closed in, the fowl-house was 
complete. William e nticed the fowls down to it with some more 
split peas, and then’\ralked away. 

‘ Now, sir, the creatures mil soon find their way in ) and by 
and by, when I have time. 111 make a door to the entrance. I 
think Sliss Caroline might be put into authority here, and take 
care of the fowls and chickens when they come.’ 

‘Yes, that shall be her charge,’- said William; ‘she’ll be 
delighted when she hears that she’s to be mistress, of the hen- 
roosts. And noAv I think we had better roll up the canvas of 
, the tents; we have had a splendid day, and may not be so 
fortunate to-morrow.’ 

By the time that they had folded up the canvas, and William 
had brought in Nanny and the kids, the sun had set, and they 
went into the house. Ready was requested to go on mth his 
histoiy, which he did as follows; — 

‘ I said last night that I determined to run away from school, 
and go to sea; but I did not tell you how I managed it. I had 
■ no chance of getting out of the school uhperceived, except’ alter 
the boys were all put to bed. Th'e room that I slept in was at 
the top of the house — the doors I knew were all" locked ; but 
'' there was a tran door which led out on the roof, fastened by a 
bolt inside, and a ladder leading up to it ; and I determined that 
I would make my escape by that way. As soon as all the other 
■boys were fast asleep, I rose and dressed myself veiy quietly, 
and then left the room. 

‘ The moon shone bright, which was lucky forme, and I gained 
the trap-door without any noise, I had some difficulty in forcing 
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it r.p, as it %Viis hcaA-j- for a boy of my age ; but I contrived to do 
so at last, and gained the roof of the house. I looked round as 
I stn.id in the gutter — there Avere the ships in the port, and the 
in tlie disloiTce, and I. felt as if I Avas already free: I forgot 
thr.t I had to get doAvn to the ground. At last I began looking 
about me, to sec hoAv it Avas to be done, and after AA-alking to aikl 
fro several times, I decided that I could slijodoAvn by a largej^ 
Avatcr-pi))eAvhich Avent right doAATi to the ground; it Avas so far 
detached from the brides, that I could get my small fingers round 
it ; and I Avas tlien as light as a feather, and activ'e as a cat. I 
climbed over the jrarape t, and clinging to the pipe firmly AAdtli 
my hands and knees, 1 slid doAvn, and arrived at the bottom in 
.safety. 

‘ As soon as I Avas landed in the floAver-bed, Avhich A\'as below, 

I hastened to the iron gates at the entrance, and soon climbed up 
and got to the other side into the i-oad. I had no hat, for all our 
hats Averc hung on pog.s in the school-room beloAv ; but I didn’t 
care for that. I started as fast as I could tOAvards the portj and 
Avhen I arrived at the AA’harf, I perceived that a vessel had her 
topsails loose, and meant to take advantage of the ebb-tide Avhich 
had just made; the men Avere singing, “YoheaA^e yo,” gettijig 
the anchor up; and as I stood AA'atching, almost making up my 
mind that I Avould sAA'ini oft' to her, I perceived that a man pushed 
oft' in her jolly bo:^ and A\-as ^culling to a post a little liigher up, 
AA'here a ImAser had been made fast ; I ran round, and arrived 
there before he had cast off the rope ; Avithout saying a Avord, I 
jumped into the boat. • ‘ 

■ ‘ “ What do you Avant, j'oungster 1 ” said the seaman. 

‘ “ I Avant to go to sea," said I, breathless: “ take me onboard 
— pray do.” 

‘ “ 'W'ell,” said he, “ I heard the captain say he AA^anted an ap- 
prentice, and .so you may come.” 

‘ He sculled the boat back again to the vessel, aind I climbed up 
her side. 

‘ “ Who are you ? ” said the captain. 

‘ I told him the same story, that I Avanted to go to sea. 

‘ “ Why, do you think that you dare go aloft 1 ” 

‘ “ ni shoAv you,” replied I ; and I ran up the rigging Kke a cat 
and AA'ent out at the top-gallant yard-arm. 
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‘ When I came clown, the captain said, “ Well, I thinlc you’ll 
make, a sharp seaman by and by ; so I’ll take you, and, as soon as 
I get to London, I’ll bind yon apprentice, WTiere’s your hat % " 

‘ “ I left it behind me,” replied I. 

‘“Never mind; a red nightcap is a better thing,” said the 
captain ; and he went down to the cabin, and brought me one 
up. 

‘ The ship, which was a collier, was soon out of port, and before 
the day had dawned I found myself on the wide ocean, which was 
hereafter to be my home. 

‘ As soon as the hurry and confusion were over, I was examined 
by the captain, -who appeared to me to be a verj^ rough hai-sh 
man ; indeed, before the day was or’er I almost repented of the 
step which I had taken, and when I sat clomi cold and wet upon 
some old sails at night, the thoughts of my mother, and what 
distress I should occasion her, for the first time rushed ii.Co my 
mind, and I wept bitterly ; but it Was too late then. 

‘ I’ll leave off now, if you please,’ said Eeady. ‘ Mr Seagrave,’ 
continued Eeady, ‘ as it is bed-time, if you please, PE hand you 
the Bible, Oblige me by reading that part, “ Come unto me, aE 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The next morning was fine, and as soon as brealefast was over, 
they took the wheels down to the turtle-pond, and Eeadyhaving 
speared one of the largest by means of aj gike uith a barb t o it, 
which he had made on purpose, they hauled it on shore, slung it 
imder the wheels, and took it up to the house. Having kiEed 
the turtle, and cut it up, Juno, under the directions of Eeady, 
chose such portions as were required for the soup ; and when the 
pot was on the fire, Eeady, Mr Seagrave, and William, set oft' 
with the cross-cut saw and hatchets, to commence feEing the 
cocoa-nut trees for the buEding of the outhouse, wliich was to 
hold their stores, as soon as they .could be brought round from 
the other side of the island. 

‘ I mean this to be our place of refuge in case of danger, sir,’ 
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ol'-'-nxfl Ready; ‘niul therefore I have selected this thick part of 
the v.-iiod, as it is not rerj' far from the honso, and by cutting the 
;;a{h tn it in a zi gzag, jt asiII be quite hidden from sight; and we 
mast make the path just wide enough to allow the’ wheels to 
])a=', and stumpjp the roots of the trees which avc are obliged 
to cut donm, otlieiwise the stumps(AvouId attract attention^ 
^'ou see, sirX_between ourselves^t is often the custom for the 
natives, in tins part of the Avorld, to come in their canoes_ from 
one island to another, merely to get cocoa-mrts. I can’t say that 
the other islands near us are inhabited, but still it is probable, 
and AVC cannot tell Avhat the character of the people may bo, 
"We are noAv near the spot, sir. You see, when Ave have got over 
this hill, Avhere the trees are so very thick, the fall in the ground 
Avill assist in the concealment of the building. I should say we 
are A’cry near right AA'here Ave now stand, sir, for we are two- 
thirds of the Avay doAvn the hollow, and Ave have more than 
sufficient slope to drain off the water.’ 

IIoAv far are Ave now from the house, Eeady? We must not 
be too distant.’ 

‘I reckon Ave are not a hundred and fifty yards, in a straight 
line, although the road Avill; by its turning, make it double the 
distance.’ * , ■ ' 

‘ Then I think this spot avRI do very Avell ; so the sooner we 
begin the better.’ 

As soon as they had planned the building, the axes and saAV 
Avere in full use, and tree after tree fell one upon the other. 
They Avorked hard till dinner-time, and were not sorry at the 
prospect of sitting doAsm to afjich mess of turtle-soup.) 

After dinner they went to their Avork again, and did not come 
in again till sunset. 

‘The clouds are gathering fast, sir,’ observed Eeady; ‘Ave 
shall have rain to-night.’ 

‘ Ready,’ said hlrs Beagrave, ‘ if you are not too much tired, 
perhaps you Avill go on Avuth your history.’ 

‘ Certainly, ma’am, if you Avish it,’ replied Ready. ‘ When I 
left off, I Avas on board of the colHcr, bound to London. We 
had a very fair Avind and a‘ quick passage. I Avas very sick until 
Ave arrived in the hfore, and then I recovered, and, as you may 
suppose, was a.stouished at the busy scene, and tlie quantity of 
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vessels wliicli were going np and doxTO tlio river. But I did not 
like inj' captain ; lie was very severe and bnital to the men ; and 
the apprentice who was on hoard told me to run away, and get 
into another vessel, or I should bo beat all day haig, and bo . 
treated as bad as he was, — lacked and cutied ^ twenty limes a , 
day. The men said that he did not do so to me for fear J 
should refuse to be his apprentice, but that .as soon as iny indch- 
tures were signed he would treat me in the same way. Well, 
’sirTT made up my mind that I would not remain in the collier ; 
and, as the captain had gone on shore, I had plenty of time to 
look about me. There was a large ship which was ready to sail, 
lying in the stream ; I spoke to two bo5's who were at the staira 
in her boat, and they told me that they were verj’- comfortable 
on board, and that the captain wanted two or throe apprentices. 

I went on board with them, and ofl'ered myself. The captain 
agreed to- take me; and I went on shore with him, signed my 
indentures, and received from him a suBlciont supply of clothes ; 
and, tw'o days afterwards, we sailed for Bombay and China.’ 

‘But you wrote to your mother, Beady, did you notl’ said 
WiUiam. ’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I did ; for the captain desired me to do so, and he 
put a few lines at the bottom to comfort her; but unfortunately, 
sir, the letter, which was sent on shore by the cook, never 
arrived. Whether he dropped it, or forgot it till after the ship 
sailed, and then tore it up, I do not know.’ 

‘Don’t dwell any more .upon that portion of yoim histoiy, 
Ready, but tell us what took place after you sailed for the East 
Indies.’ 

‘ Be it so, if you please. I certainly was very_ smart .and active 
.for my age, and soon became a great favourite oh board, 
especially with the lady passengers, because I was such a little 
fellow. - We arrived safely at Bombay, where our passengers 
•Avent on shore, and in three weelcs afterwards w'e sailed down 
the straits for China. It was wmr time, and we were very often 
diased by French privateers j but as wre had a good crew and 
plenty of guns, none oFtESi ventured to attack us, and we got 
safe to Macao, where we unloaded our cargo and took in teas. We 
had to Avait some time for a convoy , and then sailed for England, .‘a 
W hen Ave were off the Isle of France, the coiwoy aa’us dispersed 
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ifi a frale j and tlirce clays afterwards, a I'reucli fri gate .fcorc 
■down upon ns^and after exchanging' a few broadside we were a 
coniiiclled to hani do■^^■n onr colours. A lieutenant was' sent one ' 
board with forty men, to take^cEarge of us, for we were a rerj’ ' 
rich pri;;e to them. Tlie captain and most of the crew were ^ 
taken on board of the frigate, but ten Las cars , and the boys were 
left in the Indiaman, to assist in talcing her into the Isle of 
France, which w.as at that time in' the hands of the French. I 
thought it hard tliat I was to go to prison at twelve years old, 
but I did not care much about it, and very soon I was as gay 
and merry as ever. QVe had maclc the island^ and were on a 
^vind, beating up to the port, when a vessel was seen to wind- 
ward, and although I could not understand what the Frenchmen 
said, I perceived tliat they were in a great fluster and veiy busy 
with their spy- glasses . At last .she came down within three 
miles of us, ancTlioisled English coloui-s, and fired a gun. The 
Frenchmen put the ship before the wind, but it was of no use ; 
the man-of-war came up with us very fast, and a shot was fired 
which went clean over our heads, and then they left the helm, . 
and Jack Romer went to it, and, with my help, hove the ship 
up in the uand ; a boat came on board and took possc.ssion, and 
so there was one escape at all events. MHien the captain of the 
Engli.sli frigate heard how the Frenchmen had behaved, he 
ordered all their baggage to be examined as they came on board, 
taking away eveiything which they had plundered. 

‘IVe soon made sail for England, quite delighted at having 
escaped a French prison ; but, after all, we only exchanged it for 
a Dutch one.’ 

‘ How do j'ou mean 1 ’ 

‘ I mean that two days afterwards, as we were rounding the 
Cape, another French vessel bore down upon us and captured 
us. This time we did not find any friend in need, and were 
taken into Table Bay ; for nt that time the Cape of Good Hope 
was in the possession of the Dutch, who, as well as the French, 
were at war with England.' 

‘ How very imfortunate you were, Ready,’ said JIrs Seagrave. 

‘Yes, madam, we were, and I can’t say much in favour of a 
Dutch prison. However, I was very young at that time, and did 
not care much — I had a light heart. But bed-time is come, so 
I think I had better leave off now, if you please.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A HEA^T storm came on soon after they had retired to .rest ; 
the lightning was so ^'ivid that its flashes penetrated through 
the chinks of the door and windows, and the thunder bin-st 
upon them with a noise which prevented them obtaining any 
sleep. The children cried and trembled as they lay in the 
arms of Sirs Seagrave and J uno, who were almost as much 
alarmed themselves. 

‘ This is very awful,’ said Sir Seagi-ave to Readj’-, for they had 
both risen from their beds. ‘ Merciful Heaven !’ 

As Mr Seagrave spoke they .were both thrown back half 
stunned ; a crash of thunder bm«t over the house which .shook 
‘everySiiug in it ; a sulph urous, smell pervaded t he building, and 
soon afterwards, when they recoveredtheir fwt, they perceived 
that the house was full of smoke, and they heard the wailing o f 
the women and the shrieks of the children in the bed-placcs on 
the other side. 

‘God have mercy on us.” exclaimed Ready, ‘the lightning 
has struck us, and I fear that the house is on fire somewhere.’ 

‘ i^Iy wife— my children ! ’ exclaimed Jlr Seagrave ; ‘ are they 
all safe 1’ 

‘Yes, yes.” cried Mrs’ Seagi-ave ; ‘all safe j Tommy has come 
to me, but where is Juno i— Juno !’ 

' Juno answered not. William darted to the other side of the 
house, and found Juno, lying on her side, motionless. 

‘ Help me to carry her out of the house, hir Seagrave,’ said 
Ready, who had lifted up the poor girl; ‘she may be only 
stunne d.’ 

” They carried Juno out of the house, and laid her on the 
ground ; the rain poured down in torrents. 

Ready left them for a minute, to ascertain if the house was 
on fire ; he found that it had been in flames at the further 
corner, but the rain had extin guished it. He then went back to 
Mr Seagrave and WiUiamT^o were with Juno. 

‘I uili attend to the girl, sir,’ said Ready; ‘go you and 
Mastw William into the house ; Mm Seagrave wiU be too much 
frightened if she is left alone at such an awful time. .See, sir ! 
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Juuo is not dead — her cliest leaves — slie wll come to vei^* soon.’ 

■\Villiain and Jir Seagrave returned to tlie house ; thcj" found 
i'vlrs Sfagravo fainting witli anxictj' and fear. The iiifonnation 
they broiight, that Juno rva-s not killed by the lightning, did 
much to restore her. William soothed little Albert, and Tommy 
in a few minutes v.-a3 fast asleep again in his father’s arms. 
The storm now abated, and as the day began to break, Eeady 
and Mr Seagrave went to examine if further mischief had been 
done. The ligJitning had conic in at the further end of the 
liousc, at the part where the fire-place was intended to have 
been made j they foimd that it had melted down part of the 
iron kettle, and, what was a greater loss, that Black Nanny, the 
goat, was killed — the kids were, however, unhurt. 

‘ I think we have a large roll of copper wire, Beady ; have we 
not 1 ’ said Mr Seagrave. 

‘ Yes, sir, I was just thinking of it myself ; we will have a light- 
ning condnetor ujj the first thing.' 

'”~It was now broad daylight. William wont out to prepare the 
breakfast, and Beady procured the coil of copper wire from those 
stores which were stowed under the bed-places. This he unrolled 
and stretched it out straight, and then went for the ladder, 
which was at the outhouse whicli they had commenced building. 
As soon a.s breald'ast was over, Ready and Mr Beagrave went out 
again to fix up the lightning condnetor. 

‘ I think, sir,’ said Ready, ‘ that one of those two trees, which 
are close together, will suit the best; they are not too near the 
house, and yet cpiite near enough for the wire to attract the light- 
ning.’ 

‘ Yes, I agree with you, Ready; but we must not leave them 
both standing.' 

‘ No, sir, but we shall require them both to get up and fix the 
wire ; after that we will cut dowm the other.’ 

Ready put his ladder against one of the trees, and taking with 
him the hammer and a bag of large spike naibs, drove one of the 
nails into the trunk of the tree till it w'as deep enough in to bear 
his weight ; he then drove in another above it, and sm he con- 
tinued to do, standing uiron one of them while he drove in 
armther above, till he had reached the toxi of the tree, closo to 
the boughs ; he then descended, and, leaving the hamiasr behind 
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Mill, took up a saw' and small ase, and in about ten minutes lie 
bad cut off, the bead of tbe cocoa-nut tree, wdiidi remained a tall; 
-bare pole. 

Heady came down again, and tbcn cut down a small pole, 
to fix, with a tbick piece of pointed wire at tbe top of it, on tbe 
bead of tbe cocoa-nut tree. Ho tbcii w’ent up, lasbed the small 
pole to the bead of tbe tree, made tbe end of tbe copper wire fast 
to tbe pointed wire, and then be descended. Tbe other tree near 
to it was then cut dow'ii, and tbe, lower end of the wiiu buried in 
tbe ground at tbe bottom of tbe tree on wiiicb tbe lightning con- 
■ ductor bad been fixed. 

‘ That’s a good job done, sir,’ said Ready, wi].nng bis - face, for 
be w'as warm with tbe w'ork, 

‘ Yes,’ replied Mr Seagrave ; ‘ and we must put up another 
near tbe outhouse,' or we may lose our stores.’ 

Tbe rain now came on again with great violence, and it w'as 
impossible to do any work out of doom. At tbe request of 
William, Ready continued his narrative. 

' Well, Master William, as soon as they bad let go their anchor 
in Table Bay, we w'ere all ordered on shore, and sent up to a 
prison close to the Government Gardens. 

‘ There w'ere, as I told you, some other boys as w'cll as myself, 
who belonged to tbe Indiaman, and w’e kept very much together, 
not only because we were more of an age, but because we bad 
been shipmates so long. Two of these boys, J ack . Romer and 
Will Hastings, w'ere my particular friends ; and one day, as we 
W'ere sitting under tbe wall, w'arming ourselves, for it was winter 
time, Romer said, “ How' veiy easy it would be for us to get 
aw'ay, if we only knew w'here to go to.” “ Yes,” ropbed Hastings ; 
“ but. W'here are we to go to, if it is not to the Hottentots and Avild 
savages ; and Avben Ave get there, Avbat can Ave do 1 — avc can’t get 
any farther.” “WeU,” said I, “I AA'ould rather be living free 
among saA'ages, than be shut up in a prison.” TJiat Avas our first 
talk on the subject, but aa'g bad many others afterwards; and as 
tbe one or tAvo Dutch soldiers who stood sentiy. spoke English, 
and w'6 could talk a bttle Dutch, ,Ave obtained a good deal of in- 
, formation from them ; for they bad A'ery often been sent to . the 
frontiers of the colony. We continued to ask questions and to 
talk among ourselves for about tw'o memtbs, and at last w'o 
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rc.'nivcci that wo would make our escape. We saved up our pro- 
va>ions, bought some long Dutch knives, tied our few clothes up 
in bundles, and one dark night we contrived to remain in the 
yard without being perceived, wiien the prisoners were locked 
up j and raising a long pole, which lay in the yard, to the top of 
the wall, with a good deal of scr ambling we contrived to get over 
it, and made off as fast as we could for the Table Mountain,’ 

‘ What was your reason for going there, Keady ? ' 

‘Why, Hastings, who was tlie oldest, and, I -udU sa)', the 
sharpest of the three, said that we had better stay up there for a 
few days, till wc had made up our minds what to do, and try if 
we could not procure a musket or two, and ammunition; for, 
you sec, we had money, as, when the Indiamah was' first taken, 
the ca})tain dirided a keg of ntpees, which was on board, among 
the officers and men. There was also another reason why ho 
persuaded us to go to the Table ilountain, which was, that as 
soon as our escape was found out, they would send parties to look 
for us, thinking, of course, that we had made for the interior ; 
and we should have less chance of being relakenIS we travelled 
after the first search was over. The soldiers had told us of the 
lions, and other wild animals, and how dangerous it was to 
travel, and Hastings said, that not finding us, they would stip- 
pose we had been destroyed by the wild_ beasts, and would not 
look for us any more. 

‘ And now I uill tell you what happened to us ere we were 
tliree hours on our journey. We ran at first until we were(put 
of breathj)and then we walked on as fast as we could — not going 
right up the mountain, hut keeping a slanting direction to the 
sonth-west, so as to get away from the town, and more towards 
False Bay. I^e had walked about four hours, and began to feel 
very tired, when the day dawned, and then ive looked out for a 
place to conceal ourselves in. We soon found a ca,XG %rith a nar- 
row entrance, large enough inside to hold half a dozen of such 
lads as we were, and we crawled in. It was quite diy, and, as 
we were veiy tired, we lay down with our heads on our bundles, 
intending to take a nap ; but we had hardly made ourselves com- 
fortable and shut our eyes, when Ave heard such a screaming aud 
barking, that we Avere frightened out of our lives almost. Wo 
could not think AA'hat it could be. At last Hastings peeped out, and 
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began to laugh j so Eomer and I looked out also, and there we 
saw about one hundred and fifty large baboons, leaping ' and 
tumbling about in such a' way as I never saw ; they were bigger 
tGairw'e'were, and they had very large -white tusks. Some of 
them were females', with young ones on their baclcs.and they were 
just as active as the males. _ At last they played such antics, that 
w'e all burst out into a loud laugh, and yve had not ceased -when 
we found the grinning face of one of the largest of those brutes 
close to our ow^. He had dropped from the rock above us, lilte 
magic. We all three backed into the cave, very much frightened, 
for the teeth of the animal w'cre enormous, and he looked very 
savage. He gave a shrill cry, and we perceived all the rest of the 
herd coming to him as fast as they could. I said that the cave 
■was large enough to hold six of us ; but there was a sort of inner 
cave, which we had not gone. into as the entrance w’as much 
smaller. Eomer cried out, “ Let us go into the inside cave — ^we 
can get in one by one;” and he backed in; Hastings followed 
■with liis bundle, and I hurried in after liim just in time ; for the 
baboons, who had been chattering to each other for half a minute, 
came into the outer cave just as I crawied into,, the inner. Five 
or six of them came in, all males, and very large. The first thing 
they did, was to lay hold of Eomer’s bundle, -vvldch they soon, 
opened— at once they seized his provisions and ra mmed .them ^ 
into their po uches, and then they pidledoutthe other things' and''’ 
tore them all to pieces. As soon .as they had done with the 
bundle, t-wo of them came tow'ards the inner cave, and saw' us. 
One put his long paw' in to seize us; but Hastings gave him a 
^sh with his knife, and the animal took his paw out again fast 
enough. It w’as laughable to see him hold out Ms hand to the 
othei-s, and then taste the blood with the tip of his tongue ; and 
such a chattering I never heard. ' At last. two or three at once 
tried to pull us out, but we heat them all oft’ mth our knives, 
w’ounding them all very severely. For about an hour they con- 
tinued their attempts, and then they w'eut aw'ay out of the cave, 
but remained at the mouth shrieking and howling, We agi-eed 
that W'e had no chance but the animals becoming tired and going 
aAvay; and most anxious -n'e -n'ere, for the excit ement had made 
xrs very thii'sty, and we wanted W'ater. We remained for tw’o 
hours in this way imprisoned by baboons, w'hen all of a -sudden 


n sliriil crj- vras given by one of the animals, and the whole herd 
went .galloping off as fast as they could, screaming louder than 
ever. Wc waited for a short time to see if they would return, 
and then Hastings crawled out first, and looldng out of the cave 
very c.iutiously, said that tliey were all gone, and that he could 
sec nothing but a Hottentot sitting down watching some cattle 
v.'liich vrere brow.sing; we therefore all came out, very happy at 
uiir release.’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

The weiither set in fine for several day.s after the violent storm 
of which we have made mention. Juno wass weak and suffering 
for some time. She had been struck down by the lightning, but 
she was able to cook the dinner and do light work. Poor Juno 
appeared to be very sensible of the wonderful preservation which 
she had had from the lightning ; and several times when Ready 
wc.nt out first in the morning, he had perceived Juno loieeling 
down under a cocoa-nut tree, secretly and devoutly returning . 
thanks fur having been .so mercifully spared. 

For a fortnight, with little intermission, the weather was fine, 
and during that time. Ready, Mr >Seagrave, and William v.’orkcd 
from daylight till dusk at the storehouse, which they were so 
anxious to complete. At last the storehouse was complete, 
thatched and wattled in on three sides, leaving one open for 
ventilation ; the lower part, which liad been anunged for the 
folding of the stock at night and during the rainy season, wa.s also 
wattled in until, cocoa-nut boughs on three sides, and made a 
very comfortable retreat for the uuimaLs. The uinding path to 
the storehouse was also cut through the cocoa-nut grove, but the 
stumps were not removed, a.s they could not spare the time. iVJl 
the stores that they had brought round were put into the storc- 
lionse, and they agreed that, on the day after the building was 
■finished, they should all have a daj'’s holiday. William caught 
some fish, a turtle was speared and wheeled up to the house ; and 
they not only had a holiday, but a feast. Mr Seagrave and William 
had been walking on the beach unth Mrs Seagrave and the 
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cMldreu, wMle Eeady was assisting J uno in cntting \ip tlie turtle ; 
they had shown Mrs Seagravc tlio stoi-ohouse, and the goats with 
the four kids had been led there, as there was no longer atiy oc- 
casioufor them to remain in tlie house. The weather wa.s beauti- 
ful, and they agreed to go and examine the garden. Tliey found 
that the seeds had not yet coimnenced sprouting^notwitlistand- 
ing the hea^7 rains. ' ■ 

‘ I should have thought that so much rain would have made 
them come up,’ said hirs Seagrave. 

‘ hfp, my dear,’ replied kir Seagi-ave ; * they require more of the 
siui than they will have till the rainy season is nearly over.’ 

' Let us sit down on this knoll. — it is quite dry,’ said hlrs Sea- 
grave. ‘ I little thought,’ continued she, talcing hir Seagrave’s 
hand after she was seated, ‘ that I could have been so happy in a 
desert island. I thought I shoidd feel the loss of books, but I 
really could not have found time to read.' 

There was a silence for a few moments, when William said, 
‘ They say that there are people who are atheists, papa. How 
can they be so if they only look around them ? I’m sure a mere 
examination of the worlcs of God ought to make them good 
Christians.’ 

‘No, my child,’ replied kir Seagrave ; ‘ there you are in error. 
Few deny the existence of a Deity ; and ah examination of his 
works may make them good and de vout men, but not Christians. 

{_There is little merit in acknowledging what is e%'ident to our 
senses ; the faith required of us as Christians, and to which are 
attached the great and gracious promises of the Gospel, is faith 
in a sublime and to us incomprehensible mystery — ^the incarnation 
of the Son of God, who descended upon earth and took the form 
of man, and actually suffered for our redemption. vStill, the 
visible works of the Creator iwove beyoiicl all doubt his stu- 
pondq^ power and his overilowiug love ; and, once convinced of 
these, we ought to be better prepared to receive those tenets of 
a Christian’s faith, wliich are to us iacomprehe'nsible, but which 
nothing but his love to us would have suggested.^ What saith 
the Apostle ? “Herein is love~ not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for onr sins,”’ 
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CH^IPTER XXXVL 

\VKLr., Ready,’ said ilr Seagrave, ‘after breakfast, which is to 
ho our next job ? ’ 

‘Why, sir, I think we had better all s et to, , to collect the 
branches and ends of the cocoa-nut trees cut douai, and stack 
tlicm for fuel ; and I think, by to-night, we shall have made the 
stack, and so arranged it, that the rain will not get into it much. 
After that, as the weather will not permit us to leave the liouso 
for any time, we will cut our salt-pan and make our fish-pond. 
I think the strengtli of the rains is over already, and perhaps in a 
fortnight we may venture to wadk through the wood, and examine 
what we have saved from the wreck ; we shall have plenty to do 
in sorting and preparing the different articles before the fine 
weather returns, and we can then bring them round in the boat 
and fill our storehouse.’ 

‘ But how’ are we to make the salt-pan, Ready ] We must cut 
it out of the soUd rock.’ 

‘ Yes, Master William ; but I have three or four of what they 
call cold chisels — those short, tliick pieces of iron, with one end 
sharpened, which are in the storehouse— and %vith one of them 
and a hammer, we shall get on faster than you think ; for the 
coral rock, although hard at the surface, is very soft a little 
below it.’ 

The whole of that day was employed in piling up the cocoa-nut 
branches and wood. Ready made a square stack, Ukc a hay - 
stack, with a gable top, over which he tied the long branches, 
so tlfat the rain wmidd pour olf it. 

‘ There,’ said Ready, as he came dowm the ladder, ‘ that will be 
our provision for next year ; we have quite enough left to go on 
with till the rainy season is over, and we shall have no difficulty 
in collecting it afterwards when the weather is dry ; this must be 
kept for the next rainy season,’ . 

After supper. Ready, being requested by William, continued 
his narrative : — 

‘ I left off, if I recollect right. Master William, just as the 
Hottentot, with the cattle under his care, had frightened away 
the baboons who were tormenting us. "Well, sir, w’e came out of 
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the cave and sat dow under the roclr, so that the Hottentot 
could not see us, and -we had a sort of council of vrar. Koinor 
was for going hack and giving oui'selvcs itp again; for he said it 
was ridiculous to be wandering about withorrt any amrs to defend 
ourselves against wild beasts. It would have been the wisest 
thing which we could hav'e done ; but Hastings said, that if we 
went back, we should be laughed at ; and the idea of being 
laughed at made us all agree that we would not; The next point 
of consultation between us was, how we were to procure arms and 
ammunition, wliich we could not do ndthout. As we were talk- 
ing this over, I peeped from bcl^d The rock, to see where the 
Hottentot might be ; I perceived that he had laid himself down, 
and wrapped himself up in his Icross, a mantle of sheep-skins 
which they always wear. Now we had observed that ho carried 
his musket in his hand, and I pointed out to Hastings and Homer, 
that if he was asleep, we might get ])ossession of his musket 
without his perceiving it. This was a good idea, and Hastings ' 
said he would crawl to liim on his hands and knees, while we 
remained behind the rock. He did so very cautiously, and found 
the man’s head covered up in his kross and fast asleep ; so there 
was no fear, for the Hottentots are veiy hard to wake at any time. 
Hastings first took the musket and carried it away, out of the 
reach of the Hottentot, and then he returned to liim, cut 
the leather thong w hich slung Ixis powder-horn and ammunition, 
and retreated with aU of them without disturbing the man from 
his sleep. Keeping our ejms about in every direction, lest we 
should meet with anybody else, we proceeded nearly a mile 
towards Table Bay, when we fell in with a stream of water. 
This was another hax:)py discovery, for wc were very thirsty ; so 
we concealed ourselves near to the stream after we had quenched 
our thirst, and made a dinner off the provisions we had brought 
with us,’ 

‘ But, Readj'-, did you not do wrong to steal the Hottentot’s 
musket V - 

‘No, Master William; in that instance it could not be con- 
sidered as a iheft. We were in an enemy’s country, tryuig to 
escape ; ,we were therefore just as much at war vith the country 
as we were when they took us prisoners, and we no more stole the 
musket than they could be said to have stolen our ship. Am T 
not right, klr Seagrave ?’ 
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‘ I think so : v;-]ien two nntions are at war, the property of 
citlKT. V. hou taken, is confiscated.' 

‘ ^Vc■!I, sir, to go on : wc waited till dusk, and then we continued 
our inarch towards False Bay as fast as we could. We kneAv tliat 
there were fanners down in the valley, or rather the sides of the 
hills, and wc hoped to obtain, bj' some means or other, two inns- 
kets. It was near twelve o’clock at night, with a bright moon, 
when we liad a .sight of the water in False Bay, and soon after- 
wards wo heard the bajiiig of a large dog, and not far from ns we 
distinguished two orlliree farm-houses, with their cattlc-folds and 
orchar<:i.s. We then looked for a hiding-place, where we miglit 
remain till the morning ; wc found one between some large piccc.s 
of rock, ll’c agreed that one should watch 'while the other two 
slept ; this Hastings undertook to do, as he was not inclined to 
sleep. At daylight he woke Romer and me, and we made our 
breakfast. 

‘The farm-house and buildings just below us were much 
smaller than the other two, which were more distant. In about 
an liour the Hottentots came out, and ive perceived that they 
•were yoking the oxen to the w'aggon ; they yoked twelve pair, 
and then the Hottentot driver got in and drove off towards 
Cape Town, accompanied by a Hottentot lad and the big dog. 
Soon after that, another Hottentot drove the cows up the valley 
to feed ; and then a Dutcliwoman came out of the house unth 
two children, and fed the poultry. 

* ‘We watched for another hour, and then tlic fanner himself 
made liis appearance, with a pipe in hi.s mouth, and sat down on 
a bench. Wlien Ins jiipe was out, he called to the house, and a 
Hottentot woman came to him with more tobacco and a light. 
About two hours after noon the fanner went to the stable and 
led out his horse, mounted, and rode away ; wo saw him .speak 
to Tlie^ Hottentot woman when he rode off, and she soon after 
went down the valley with a basket on her head, and a long 
knife in her hand. Then Ila-stings .said it was time that wo 
moved, for there wa.s but one woman in the house, and we could 
ca.silj'- overpov.'cr lier and get what we wanted ; still there was a 
great ri.sk, as .she niight give tlie alarm. However, as it wns our 
only chance, we re.solved to go down to the farm-hoii.se very 
cautiouslj’, and be all ready to seize any opportunity. We crept 
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do\TO tlie liill and gained the fence^ which was at the hack oi 
the.farm-honse, withoxit being discoycrod; wo romainod there 
for about a quarter of an hour, wixon, to our great joy, wo 
observed the farmer’s wife go out of the ]iouso, leading a child 
in each hand. As soon as she was a hundred snrds off, Hastings 
crept softly through the fence, and entered the farm-house hy 
the hack-door ; he came out agjiin, and made a sign for us to 
come in. We found him already in iwssessiou of a rifle and a 
musket, which had been hanging over the /ire-place, and we soon 
handed dovm the powder-horns and aimminitiou-pouches, which 
were htmg up at a different part of the room, away from the 
five-place. 

‘ Having gained these, Hastings set mo to watch at the front 
door, lest anybody should return, while Homer and he looked 
oilt for something else in the way of pro\’isions. We got 
possession of three hams, and a large loaf of bread as big as a 
small washing-tub. "'With these articles we made our way safe 
back to our retreat. As there was a sort of ravine. full of rocks 
dividing the hill, which we were obliged to pass before ive could 
get into the valley, unless we went down close to the farm-house, 
we agreed that it w'ould be better at once to cross it during the 
day-time, so that we should get that difficulty over, and, at the 
same time, be further from the farm-house. ’’lYc did so ; and 
found a very secure hiding-place, where we lay donm, waiting 
for the sun to set before we started on our journey into the 
interior. We had not been there an hour before we lieard the 
shrill cry of our friends the baboons, on tlie hill which we had 
left; and, after that, we perceived them going down towards the 
farm-house, and very busy taldng the fruit out of the orchard, 
throwing.it from one to the other as fast as they could ; for, you 
see, those cunning animals had found out that the coast was'clear, 
and did not lose so good an opportunity. They were still busy 
with their work when the Hottentot came in sight with the 
cows ; and when he approached the larm-house they all gave a 
loud scream, and scampered off as fa.st as they could. Then the 
Dutchwoman was seen coming back, and w'hcn she had gone into 
the house, and spoken to the Hottentot, we heard her crying as 
she came out again by the back door. About an hour before 
dusk, the Dutch farmer came home on horseback, find, in a few 
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niinr.tc?;, v.-c knew, by the slmcking and screams, that ho was 
bc.-.tin" ill’s svife ; for you sec, sir (that is, we suppose it wa.s so), 
by iicr Icavin" the liousc the baboons had ventured to rob the 
crcliard ; ami I have no doubt that^it was taken for grantec^that 
they iiad carried olf the diftcrent articles nrissing in tlio house ; 
bir they will take anj-thing; so if it was unfortunate for the 
poor woman, it was lucky for us, as it removed the suspicion of 
our being there, and occasioned no search after us. I think I 
had better leave off now, JLastcr William, as it is getting late.' 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The fish-pond was commenced the next morning. Ready, 
Mr Scagrave, and WiUiam, went doAvn together to the beach, 
and chose a spot about one hundred yards from the tui-tle-])ond ; 
the water being shallow, so that at the part farthest from the 
shore there would not be more than three feet. 

‘ Xow, sir,’ said Ready, ‘ this is a very simple job ; aU we have 
to do is to collect small rocks and stones, pile them up wall- 
fa.shion inside, and with a slope outside, so as to break the force 
of the waves when the water is a little rough : of course, the 
water will find its way through the stones, and will be constantly 
changed. There’s nothing like having a ready supply of pro- 
visions at all times.' 

‘ But there are few stones about here, Ready ; w'c shall have 
to fetch them a long way,' said William. 

‘ Well, then, ^Master William, let us get tlie wheels down hero, 
and then we can carry a quantity at a time.’ 

‘ But how shall we carry them. Ready 1 ’ 

‘ We will sling a tub on the axle ; I will go up and get that 
ready and bring it down.' 

Ready soon returned -with the wheels, and the tub slung with 
rope on the axle, and by that means they found that they could 
collect the stones verj' fa,st ; ^Ir Seagrave and William bringing 
them, and Ready in the water, builaing up the wall. 

‘We have quite forgot another job wldch we must (put in 
hand,}sir,’ obsers-ed Ready; ‘a bathing-place for the children. 
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and indeed for us all ; we shall want it when the hot weather 
conies on, but we will put it off till then. I can tell you, sir, 
that although I don’t mind building this wall in the shallow 
water, I shall be very careful -when the w’ater is up to my knees, 
for you don’t know how bold the sharks are in these latitudes. 
When I was at St Helena, not very long ago, wo had{a melan- 
choly proof of it.'^ 

‘ Tell us the story. Ready.’ ' ’ ' 

‘ Why, sir, I could not have believed it possible. Two soldiers 
were standing on the i-ocks at St Helena ; the rocks were out 



of the water, but^the swell just broke over them. Two sharks 
swam up to them, and one of them, with a blow of his tail, turn- 
, ing round, tripped one of them off into the w'ater, wliich was 
very deep. About a week afterwards, a schooner_ was in Sandy 
Bay, on the other side of the island, and the people, seeing a 
very large shark under the stem, put out a hook with a piece 
of pork, and caught him j they opened him, and found inside 
of him, to their horror, the whole of the body of the soldier, 
except the legs below the knees, I saw the maw and the 
back-bone of the animal at the barracks, and it certainly was 
- the largest brute of the kind that I ever witnessed in my life.’ 

‘ I really had no idea that they were so bold. Ready.' 

‘It is a fact, I assure you, sir ; and therefore we cannot be 
too careful how we go into the \vater : you saw how soon the 
poor pig was despatched, ’ 

‘ I wonder how the pigs get on, Ready,' said William. . 
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‘ I dare siy they haA*e littered by this time, sir ; they have no 
raant of fooi' 

‘ But can they eat the cocoa-nuts 

‘Not the old ones, but they can the young ones, -which are 
constantly dropping from the trees, and then there’s plenty of 
roots for them. If -we stay long here we shall soon have good 
sport hunting them ; for although they were tame pigs when wo 
brought them on shore, they -will be -wild and verj* savage in a 
very short time. A wild boar is a formidable animal.’ 

‘ So I believe.’ .said Sir Scagrave : ‘how rau.st are hunt them?’ 

‘IMiy, sir, with the dogs, and then shoot them. I am glad 
that Vixen is to pup soon ; we shall want more dogs.’ 

‘I am afraid that we shall have more mouths than we can find 
food for.’ ” 

‘ Never fear that, sir ; dogs live very well upon fish.’ 

‘We shall have some lambs soon, Eeady ; shall we not?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I expect very' soon. I ■v\ish we had more food for 
the animals, they are put rather hard to it just now ;-but next 
year, if we find more food on the island, we must keep the grass 
near home, to make hay and stack it for the -winter-time— or the 
rainy season rather, for there is no -winter in these latitudes. 
I’m pretty sure we shall find some clear laud on the south of 
thelilarid,lbFthe cocoa-nut grove does not extend so close to 
the water on that side as it does on the north.’ 

After .supper. Ready continued his narrative. ‘ We remained 
concealed until it was dark, and then Hastings and Eomer, each 
■with a musket on his shoulders and a ham at his back, and I, 
being the smallest, -with a rifle and the great loaf of brea^ which 
vras slung to me by a string passing through a hole bqre^through 
tlie middle, set off on our journey. Our intention was to travel 
north ; but Hastings had decided that we should first go to the 
eastward, so as to make what we sailors call a circumbe ndibu.s, 
wliicli would keep -us out of the general track.* ^ Abbut twelve 
o’clock we were very much fatigued, and longed for a drink of 
water, but we did not find any, although the moon shone as 
bright as day. We distinctly heard, however, wliat we did 
not much Hke, the howling and cries of the -wild beasts, which 
increased as .we went on ; still -ive did not see 'any, and that was 
our comfort. At last vre were so tired that we all sat dowm on 
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tlie ledge of a rock We dared not go to sleep, so wo remained 
there till daylight, listening to the howling of the airimals. Wc 
none of ns spoke, and I presume that Hastings' and Eomer's 
thoughts were the same as my own, which were, that I wonidhave 
given a great deal to find mj^self safe and sonnd again witliintho 
prison-rvalls. Ho-wever, dajdight came at last j the rvild beasts 
did not prowl any more; we walked on till w’e found a stream of 
water, where we sat domi and took our breakfast, after which 
our courage reviy^^ and we taUced and lauglied as we walked 
on, just as weTTad done before. Wo now' began to ascend the 
mountains, which Hastings said must be the Swartz or Black 
Mountains that the soldiers had talked to ris about ; and when 
night came on, we collected brushwood, and cut down branches 
rvith our large knives, that we might make a fire, not only to 
warm ourselves, but to scare away the wild beasts, whose howl- 
ing had already commenced. We saw two or three during the 
day-time sunning themselveson the flat rocks — one was a panther; 
we had loaded our guns ; as rre passed it showed its white teitH, 
but did not move ; the others were too far off for us to dis- 
tinguish what they were. We lighted our fire and ate our sup- 
. per ; the loaf was half gone, and the hams had been well cut 
into — we knew, therefore, that very soon we should have to trust 
to our guns for procuring food. As soon as we had finished our 
meal, we lay down by the fire, with our muskets loaded close to 
us, and our ammunition placed out of danger. It had been 
agreed that Bomer should keep the first watch, and Hastings the 
middle, and I the morning ; but Boiner fell asleep, and the con- 
sequence wmsjthat the fire was not kept up. It was about mid- 
night that I was awakened by something breathing hard in my 
face, and just as (I could recall my sensesiand open my eyes, I 
found myself lifted up by my waistbam^ and the teeth of some 
animal pinching my flesh. I tried to catch at my musket, but I 
put out my wrong hand, and laid hold of a stiU. lighted brand out 
of the fire, which I darted into the ammal’s face : it leFme drop 
directly, and ran away. . ' ’ - ' 

‘ It was a hyenm B ortunately they are a very cowardly sort of 
-beast; still, had it not been for the lighted stick, it would have 
carried me off, for I was veiy small then. The shout I- gave woke 
Hastings, who seized his musket and fired.. As for Bomer, he 
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li'jver woke till we jnished him hard, he was so comiiletcly 
knocked lip. This aflair, of course, made us more cautious, and 
afterw.ard-s we lighted two fires, and slept between them, one 
always remaining on the watch. For a week we travelled on, 
and n.3 soon as we were over the mountains, we turned our heads 
to the northward. We now were away from rocks and bnish- 
woo.l, and entered a large plain. Our provdsions were all gone, 
and we were one day without any; but we lolled an antelope 
called a spring-bock , whicli gave us provisions for three or four 
days : tliere was no want of game after we liad descended into 
the plain. I forgot to mention, however, a narrow escape we 
had, just before we had left an extensive forast on the side of 
the mountain. We had walked till past noon, and were very 
much tired ; we decided upon taking our dinner under a large 
tree, and we threw ourselves down in the shade. Hastings w-as 
lying on liis back, with his ej'cs looking upwards, when he per- 
ceived on a lower branch of the tree a panther, which lay along 
it, his green eyes fixed upon us, and ready to spring : he seized 
his musket and fired it without taking aim, for there was no 
time ; but the ball entered the stomach of the animal, and, as it 
appeared, divided its back-bone. Down came the beast, within 
three or four feet of where we lay, with a loud roar, and immedi- 
ately crouched_to spring upon Homer; but it could not, the back- 
bone Keing broken. I never saw such rage and fury in an animal 
in ray life. At first we were too much frightened to fire ; but, 
perceiving that the beast could not spring, Hastings snatched the 
musket from Homer, and shot it through the head. We were 
now obliged to hunt for our livelihood, and we became bolder 
than ever. Our clothes were all in rags ; but we had plenty of 
powder and ammunition ; there were hundreds and hundreds of 
antelopes and g nus in the plain — indeed, sometimes it was im- 
possible to count them. We didn’t want for proyi.sions, I assure 
you ; but this plentiful supply of game was the cause of onr 
being in greater danger, for now, for the first time, we heai-d tlie 
roar of the lions every night. Of all the noises I ever heard, it 
is certainly the one which, to my mind, is the most terrible.’ 

‘ Did you ever meet with one in the daytime!’ said William. 

‘ Yes, sir ; we often saw them, but they never attacked us, and 
we were too much afraid to fire at them. Once we met onefaca 
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to face. We had killed an antelopB called a liartobcest , and with 
our muskets on our shoulders, were running to secure it, haring 
marked were it fell in the high grass. J ust as we came up to the, 
spot of grass, we heard a roar, and fouiid ourselves not ten yards 
from a lion, who Avas lying on the top of the beast Ave liad killed, 
liis eyes flashing fire at us, and half raising himself, as if ready 
for a spring. .We all took to our heels as fast- as avc could. 1 
never looked back till I was out of bi'eath : but the lion Avas con- 
tent AAuth our running away, and did not take the trouble to fol- 
low us. Well, sir, aa'c had been traAmlling, A\-e reall}’ hardly kncAV 
where, but certainly in a northerly direction, for three weeks, 
and were quite AA’orn out. We AA'alked along the' Avhole day 
AA’ithout spealdng to one another, except v'hen it Avas necessary 
to' hunt for proA^isions ; for my part, I declare that I Avas Avilling 
to lie doAAUi and die, if I could have so done, and I became quite 
indifferent to the roaring of the lions, and felt as if I should be 
glad if one would have made a meal of me ; when 'one morning 
we feU in with a party of natwes. They were of. the ICarrbo 
tribe, as they told us by pointing to themselves, and saying, 
“Karroos;” and then they pointed to ns and said, “Dutch." 
We shot game and gave it to them, aaIucIi pleased them veiy 
much, and they remained Avith us for Aa'c or six days. We tried 
by signs to inquire of them, if there were any Dutch settlements 
about there ; and they understood us, and said that there Avere, 
in ,a direction which they pointed out to us, to the north-east. 
VFe ofiered them a present if they AA'ould show us the AA-ay. Tavo 
of the men agreed to go Avith us ; the rest of the tribe, AAuth ^e 
women and children, Avent southAward. The next day AA'e arrived 
at a Dutch settlement of three or four farm-houses, called Ginef 
Eeynets ; — ^but I must leave off iioaa', for it is jmst bed-time.' * 


CHAPTER XXXVIIl' ‘ . 

The construction of the fish-pond proceeded rapidly, and on 
tlie tliird day it was nearly complete. As soon as all the AvaUs 
were finished. Ready threAv out sand and sliingle, so as to make 
the part next to the beach nearly as deep as the other ; so tliat 
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there im'^ht bo sufficient %Yater to prevent the ^lUs and man-of- 
^Ya^ birds from darting donm and strildng the fSETTVliile Ileady 
Y-as thus cmploj-cd, iVIr Seagra%’e and 'William collected more 
rocks, so as to divide the pond into four parts, at the same time 
■‘allov'ing a communication between each part.^ These inside 
walls, as well as the outside, were made of sufficient widtli to 
walk upon ; by which means they would have all the fish ■svitliin 
roach of the spear. The daj' after the pond was completed, the 
weather changed, but the storms were not so violent as at the 
commencement of the rainy season. The rain poured donm with 
great force, but it was not accompanied with such terrific thunder 
and lightning, (nor were the storms of so long continuancejgener- 
ally clearing up after a few hours. In the intervals of fine 
weather they caught a great many fish, wffiich they put into the 
pond, so that it was well stocked. But a circumstance occurred, 
which was the occasion of great alarm to them all ; which was, 
that one evening William wms taken with a shivering, and com- 
plained very much of a pain in liis head. He was put into bed, 
and the next morning he was in a violent fever. Mr Seagrave 
was much alarmed, as th e symptoms w 'cre worse every hour; and 
Ready, who had sat up Ivith him during the night, called Sir 
Seagrave out of the house, and .said, ‘ This is a bad case, sir : 
Slaster William was working yesterday with his hat off, and I 
fear that he has been struck by- the sun. It’s a pity but we had 
some one who could take some blood from him.’ 

‘ I have a lancet,’ said !Mr Seagrave ) ‘ but I reaUy have never 
bled anybody in m)’' life.’ 

‘ Nor have I, sir; but if you have a lancet, I think it is our 
duty to try. If you think that you cannot, I Avill do my best; it 
is a very simple operatiou.’ 

They went into the house again. Mr Seagrave found his 
lancet, and Ready bound up William’s arm. As soon as the vein 
w-as_mvelled, he held it firm under the ball of his thumb, and was 
successfui in the first attempt. By the adwee of Ready, a great 
deal of blood was taken from the sufferer, who appeared to be 
much relieved by the operation. His arm w’as then bandaged, 
and having drunli a little Avater, wdiich he asked for, he again 
was laid upon his pillow. The next day the fever was as violent 
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as ever; WilKam was Hed again, and liis mother watched over 
him with anxiety and in tears. 

. ' ' Ready, who coidd not be idle, had taken the hammer and cold 
chisel to make the salt-pan, at ivliich he worked during those 
portions of the day in which his services were not required in- 
doors; and as he sat chipping aAvay the rock, his thoughts were 
ever upon AYilliam, and the tears would run down his cheeks as 
he offered up Ms petition to the Almighty, that the boy might 
be spared to his afficted parents. And those prayers were heard, 
for, on the ninth day, William was pronounced by Ready and 
Mr Seagrave to have much less fever, and shortly afterwards it 
left him altogether ; but it was not till more than a fortnight 
after the fever had left liim that he could go out of the house. . 
The joy that was expressed by them all when the change took 
place may be imagined : nor w'erethe thanksgivings less f ervent 
than had been the prayers. ' During his conv alescence, as there "" 
was notMng else to do, jMr Seagrave and Ready, Avho now went ■ 
gladly to their work, determined, as the .salt-pan was finished, 
that they would make a batlung-place. Juno ca,mo to their as- 
sistance, and was very useful in assisting, to drag the vrheels 
, wMch brought the rocks and stones, "while Mrs Seagrave and k 
Caroline watched the invalid. By the time that William was 
able to go out of the house, th'e hatliing-place was finished, and 
there was no longer any fear of the sharks. 

‘ It’s a long while since you have gone on with your story, 
Ready,’, said WlUiam, after they had taken their supper ; ‘ I 
Avish you would do so noAV, as I am sure I shall nqt be tired.’ 

‘With pleasure, Master WRliam,’ replied Ready; ‘but can 
you remember where I left off, for my memory is none of the 
bestl’ ‘ 

‘O yes;- if you recollect, you had just arrived at a Dutch 
farmer’s house, in company with the savages, at a place called 
Graef Reynets, I think.’ , , , , 

‘ Very true, sir. Well, then, the Dutch farmer came, out when 
he saw us coming, and ‘asked us.Avho we were. We told In'rri 
that Ave were English prisoners, and that AA^e wished to^ve our-, 
selves upVto the authorities. He took away our arms and am* 
munition, and said that he was the authority in that part. He 
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n'Me 1, ‘‘As for Fending you to tUcCnpe, that I may not be able to 
(io tor inontlis ; so if you A\-ish to bo fed ■well, you must work 
well while you’re here.” Wc replied, that we should be very glad 
to make ourselves useful, and then he sent us some dinner, by a 
Hottentot girl, and showed us a small room for us to sleep in. 
But we soon found out that we had to deal with an ill-tempered, 
bnital fellow; and that ho gave us plenty of hard work, but by 
no means plcnt}' of foodr He would not trust us mth guns, so 
the Hottentots went otit with the cattle, but he gave us plenty 
of work to do about the house ; and at last he treated us very 
cruelly. When lie was short of provisions for the Hottentots and 
other slaves, of whom he had a good many, he would go out with 
the other farmers who lived near him, and shoot quaggas for 
them to eat.’ 

‘ IMiat is a quagga 1 ’ 

‘ A wild ass, partly covered with gripes, but not so much as 
the zebra ; a pretty animal to look at, but tho flesh is very bad. 
'Well, sir, he at last would give us nothing to eat but quaggas, 
the same as the Hottentots, while he and his family — for he had 
a u-ife and five children— lived upon mutton and the flesh of the 
antelope, which is very e.xcellent eating. We asked him to 
allow us a gun to procure better food, and he kicked Homer so 
unmercifully, that he could not work for two days afterwards. 
As for the poor Hottentots and slaves, they were flogged every 
day with a whip made of the hide of a rliinoceros, a terrible 
thing, which cut into the flesh at every’ blow. Our lives became 
quite a burden to us. At last we agreed that we would stand it 
no longer, and one evening Hastings told him so. This put him 
into a great rage, and he called two of the slaves, and ordered 
them to tie him to the waggon-wheel, swearing that he would 
cut every bit of skin off Ills body, and he went into Iris house to 
get Iris whip. The slaves had hold of Hastings, and were tying 
him up, for they dared not disobey their master, when he said 
to us, “ If I am flogged this way, (it wiU be all over with us^ 
Xow’s j’ourtime ; run back behind the house, and when he copies 
out vith tlic whip, do you go in and seize the muskets, which 
are always ready loaded. (Hold him at ba^till I get clear, and 
then we v.ill get away somehow or another. You must do it, for 
I am sure he will flog me till I am dead, and he wxli shoot you 
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a 3 runaway prisoners, as lie did liis two Hottentots tlie.otlier day.” 
As Homer nnd 1 tlionglit tMs very probable, wc did as Hastings 
told ns j and when the Dutcbman bad gone towards liim wbero 
he was tied up, about fifty yards from the house, we went in. 
The farmer’s wife was in bed, having just given birth to another 
child, and the children wm cared not for. "We seized two 
muskets and a large knife, and came out just as the Dutchman 
had struck the first blow with the rhinoceros whip, which was 
so severe that it took away poor Hastings’ breath, lYe went up ; 
he turned round and saw us: we levdled our muskets at- him. 
When wft came up, Homer kept his piece levelled at the Dutch- 
man, while I passed him, and with the knife cut the thong^ 
which bound Hastings. The Dutchman turned pale and dief 
not speak, he wms so frightened, and the slaves ran away. As 
soon as Hastings was free, he seized a large wooden mallet, used 
for driving in stakes, and struck the Dutchman doivn to the 
earth, crying out, “ That, for flogging an Englishman, you rascal.” 
While the man lay senseless or dead — I didn’t know which at 
the time — we tied him to the waggon-wheels, and returning to 
the house, seized some ammxmition and other articles which 
might be useful. We then went to the stables, and took the 
three best horses w'hich the Dutchman had, put some corn in a 
sack for each of them, took some cord for halters, mounted, and 
rode away as fast as we could. As we knew that we'should be pur- 
sued, we first galloped away as if we were going eastward, to the 
Cape ; and then, as soon as we were on ground which would not 
show the tracks of our horses’ hoofs, we turned round to the 
northward, in the direction of the Busliman countiy. It was 
dark soon after w'e had altered our course j but w'e travelled aU 
night, and although we heard the roaring of the lions at a 
distance, we met -with no accident.’ . . ■ ' 

‘ How long were you with the farmer at Graef Heynets 1 ’ 

‘ Nearly eight months, sir; and during that time we could not 
only speak Dutch, but wh could make om-selves understood by 
the Hottentots and other natives ; besides which, w’e had a good 
knowledge of the, country, and knew what to do when we 
travelled. 'While we were eating next morning, we held a 
consultation how we should proceed. 'We w^ere aw'are that the 
Dutchmen would shoot us if they came up with us, and that 
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f1;cy -n'o'iild como out in strong force against us; and we were 
afniid tliat wo had killed tlic man, and if so, tkey Avould bang us 
n- S'.'on as v.'c gi,t to the Cape ; (so we were at a great loss to know 
iiow to act.) At !a.st wc decided that we would cross the country 
of the Bushmen, and get to the seaside, to the northward of the 
Cape. Having dime tallcing, we took the saddles off our horses, 
and tethered them where there was good grass ; for you see, sir, if 
we had not made them fast they would have galloped back to the 
farm. Wo determined that it would be better to travel at night, 
a-s there vroukl be less fear of the rvild beasts, or of being seen; 
so we went fast asleep for many hours, I won’t tell what 
pa.ssed every day for a fortnight, by which timcfjye had pretty 
well killed our horsesAand we were comioelled to stop among a 
tribe of Gorraguas, I think they called them, a very mild, 
inoffensive people, who siiptplied us with milk, and treated us 
Very kindly. We had some adventures, nevertheless. One day, 
as we were i)as3ing by a tuft of small trees, a rhinoceros charged. 
upon my horse, which very narrowly escaped by whe eling s hort 
round and getting behind him ; the beast then made olf without 
meddling with us any more. Every day we used to shoot some 
ammaTOT other for provision : sometimes it was a gnu, a very 
curious creature, something betrveen an antelope' and a Gull ; at 
other times it was one of the antelope kiird. 

‘ WeU, we staid for three weeks with these people, and gave 
our houses time to refresh themselves ; and then we set off again, 
keeping more towards the coast as we went southward, for tiro 
Gorraguas told us that there was a fierce native tribe, called 
Kaffers, to the northward, who would certainly kill us if we 
went there. The fact is, we did not luiow what to do. At last 
we decided that it would be better to find our way back to tbe 
Cape, and deUver ourselves up as prisoners. All that rve were 
afraid of was, that we had lolled the Drrtch farmer at Graef 
Ileynets, who had treated us so brutally; but Hastirrgs said he 
did not care; that was Iris brrsiness, and he would take his 
chance : so when we hade adieu to the GorTaguas, who were 
(prite satisfied vith our presenting them vith aU the buttorrs we 
could spare, avc turned our horses’ heads to the south-east, ko to 
make the sea and go to the southward at the same time. 

‘ I have novr to mentiorr a most melancholy event which 
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occurred. Two days after we liad recommenced our travels, in 
passing tlirougli some liigli grass, wd stumbled on a lion, ^Yllicll 
was devouring a gnu. Romer, wlio happened to be some ten 
yards foremost of the three, was so alarmed that ho fired at the ' 
animal. The Hon was slightly wounded] ho gave a roar that 
might have been heard for a mile, sprang upon Eomer, and 
with one blow of his paw laiocked him off the saddle into the 
hushes! Our horses, which were frightened, wheeled round and 
fled, for the animal was evidently about to attack us. As it wus, 
he did make one bound in our direction ; W'C coidd not pull up 
rmtil we had go6e half a mile ; and when we did. We saw the 
lion had torn down the horse w'hich Homer had ridden, and was 
dragging away the carcase to the right^t a sort of ca nter, ^ ndth- 
out any apparent effort on his part. "We waited tiUTie was well 
off, and then rode back to the spot where Romer had fallen j 
we soon found him, but he was quite dead,; the blow with the 
lion’s paw had fractu re_d his skuU. l~y- 

' ‘We had no means "of burying, him, poor fellow! so we 
covered him up vUth bushes, and left him. We were both very 
melancholy; indeed, as I rode on, I cried for nearly an hour ; 
and Hastings never spoke a word until it was time for us to rest ’ 
the horses. Three days after poor Romer’s death we firat saw 
the wide ocean again ; and it appeared to us as if we had fallen 
in with an old friend. We kept, near the coast, but we soon 
found out that we could not obtain the supply of game, or fuel ■ 
for our fires at night, so well as we could in the interior, and we 
agreed to get away from the coast again. We had' a dreary 
plain to pass over, and we were quite faint for want of food — 
for we had been without any for nearly two days — when wo 
cam e upon an ostrich, and, to my great joy, I discovered his nest 
mth thirteen large eggs in it. We sat down, lighted a fire, and 
roasted two of the eggs : we made a good diimer of them, and 
having put four more on our saddle-bow^s. w'e continued our 
journey. For three weeks. more we had nothing but difficidty 
and suffering. One forenoon, at last, we saw the Table Moun-, 
tain, and were as glad to see it as if we had seen the white 
cliffs of Old England. We pushed .on our horses, with the 
hopes of being once more comfortably in prison before night; 
when, as we neared the bay, we observed that English colours , 
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x\ orc flyiii:;: on board of the %’cssels in the road. This siuprised 
us very much; but soon after that we met an Engli.sh soldier 
wlin told us that tlio Cape had been taken by o\ir forces more 
than six months ago. We rode into the town, and reported 
ourselves to the nuun-gnard; the governor sent for ns, heard 
our storj-, and .sent us to the admiral, wlio took us on board of 
his own ship. Now, Master William, as this is a good place to 
leave off at, and you must be rather tired, I tiiink we had better 
all go to bed.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Next day after supper Ready went on u-ith his narrative. 

‘ I left off at the time that I was sent on board of the man-of- 
war, and I was jrut down on the books as a super numerary: boy, 
I was on board of her for nearly four years, aiicTwo were sent 
about from port to port, and from clime to clime, until I grew a 
strong, tall lad, and(vv'as put into the mizen-top^ I found it 
very' comfortable. I did ray duty, and the consequence was, I 
never was punished ; and the duty was not very hard either ; 
not like on board of the merchant vessels, where there are so 
few hands— there it is hard work. Of course, there are some 
captains who command men-of-war who are harsh and severe — 
what they call martinetsj 'n the service; but it was my good 
fortune to be with a very mild and steady captain, who was very 
sorry when he was obliged to punish the men, although he 
would not overlook any improper conduct. The only thing 
which was a source of constant unhappiness to me was that I 
could not get to England again, and see my mother, I had 
written two or three letters, but never had an answer ; and at 
last I became so impatient that I determined to run away the 
very first opportunity which might offer. We were then stationed 
in the West Indies, and I had very often consultations udth 
Hastings on the subject, and we had agi'ced that we would start 
off together the very first opportunity. At last we anchored in 
Port Pioyal, Jamaica, and there was a large convoy of West 
India sliips, laden uith sugar, about to sail immediately. We 
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knew tliat if we could get on board of one they would secrete 
us until tlie time of sailing, for they were sbort-banded enongli, 
tbe inen-of-war having pressed every man they could lay their 
hands upon. There was but one chance, and that was by 
sndmming on board of one of the vessels during the night-time, 
and that was easy enough, as they were anchored not a hundred 
yards from our oAvn ship. 'What we were afraid of were the 
sharks, which were so plentiful in the harbour. However, the 
night before the convoy was to sail we made up our minds that 
we would run the risk, for we were so impatient to escape that 
we did not care for anything. It was in the middle watch — I 
recollect it, and shall recollect it all my Hfe, as if it were last 
night — that we lowered ourselves down very spftly from the 
bows of the ship, and as soon as we were in the water we struck 
out for one of the IVest-Indiamen close to us. The sentry at the 
gangway, saw the light in the ■water made by our swimming 
through it, and he hailed, of course : we gave no answer, but 
swam as fast as we could ; for, after he had hailed we heard a 
bustle, and we knew that the officer of the watch was manning 
a boat to send after us. I had just caught hold of the cable of 
the West-Indiaman, and was aborrt to climb up by it, for I was 
a few yards, before Hastings, when I heard a loud shriek, and, 
turning round, perceived a shark plunging down with Hastings 
in his jaws. I was so frightened that for a short time I could 
not move : at last I recovered myseK, and began to climb up by 
the cable as fast as I could. I was just in time, for another 
shark made a rush at me ; and although I was clear out of the 
water more than two feet, he sprang up and just caught my shoe 
by the . heel, which he took do-nm -with him. Fear gave me 
strength, and in a second or two afterwards I was up at the 
h^seholes, and the men on board, who had been looking over 
the bows, and had ■witnessed poor Hastings’ death, helped me on 
board, and hurried me down below, for the boat from our ship 
was now nearly alongside. When the officer of the boat came 
on board, they told liim they had perceived us both in the 
water, close to their vessel, and that the^ sharlcs had taken us 
do^wn. As the shriek of Hastings was heard by the people in 
the boat, the officer believed that it was the case, and returned 
to the ship. I heard the drum beat to quartern on board of the 
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luau-of-u-ar, tliat tlicy might ascertain who were tho two men 
v,-ho had attempted to swim away, and a few minutes afterwards 
they boat tho retreat, having put down D. D. against my name 
on the boohs, ns well as against tliat of poor Hastings.’ 

‘ Wliat docs D. D. mean?’ 

‘ D. stands for discharged from the service ; D. D. stands for 
dead. I can liardly describe my sensations for some hours 
afterwards. I tried to .sleep, but could not — I was in agony. 
TJie moment I slumbered, I thought the shark had hold of me, 
and I would start up and shriek ; and then I said my prayers 
and tried to go to sleep again, but it was of no use. Tlie captain 
of the Wcst-Indiaman was afraid that my shrieks would be 
lieard, and he sent me dowir a tumbler of rum to drink off ; this 
composed me, and at last I fell into a sound sleep. When I 
■' ■ .awoke I found that the ship was unde rweig h and with all canvas 
set, surrounded by more than a hundred otheb'vessels ; the men- 
of'War who took charge of the convoy firing guns and making 
signals inces.santly. It was a glorious sight, and we were bound 
for Old England. I felt so happy, that I thought I would risk 
the jaws of another shark to have regained my liberty. 

CC I afraid that your miraculous escape did you very little 
good, Ready,’ observed Mrs Scagrave, ‘if you got over it so soon.’^i^ 

‘ Indeed, madam, it was not so. I can honestly say that I was 
a better and more serious person; (not but what I am bad 
enough and a sinful creature now^but Iwas from that day better 
than I was before. The veiy next night, when I was in my 
hammock, I prayed very fervently ; and there happened to be a 
very good old Scotchman on board, the second mate, who talked 
very' seriously to me, and pointed out how wonderful had been 
my preservation, and I felt it. It v/as he who first read the 
Bible with me, and made me understand it, and, I may say, become 
fond of it. I did my duty on our passage home as a .seaman 
before the mast, and the captain was pleased with me. I had 
told the hi.story of my life to the second mate, and he pointed 
out to me how foolish and wrong I had been to leave my mother^ 
and refuse tbe assistance of !Mr Masterman. The ship I was in 
Avas bound to Glasgow, and we parted company with the convoy 
at North Foreland, and arrived safe in port. The captain took 
me to the owners, who paid me fifteen guineas for my seiwicea 
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during tlie voyage home ; and as soon as I received the money I 
set off for Newcastle as fast as I conld. I had token a place on 
the outside of the coach, and I entered into conversation •with a 
gentleman ■who sat nest to me. I soon found out that he 
belonged to Ne'wcastle, and I first inquired if' hlr ilasterman, 
the ship-bunder, was still . alive. He told me that he had been 
dead about three months. “ And to whom did he leave his 
money?” I asked. “He had no relations,” replied the gentleman, 
“ and he left all his money to build an hospital and almshouses. 
He had a partner in his business latterly, and he left the yard 
and aU the stores to him, I believe, because he did not Imow 
-.whom to leave it to. There was a lad whom I knew for certain 
he intended to have adopted and to have made his heir — a lad 
of the name of Eeady ; but he ran away to sea, and has never ' 
been heard of since. Foolish boy that he was, he might now 
havB been a man of fortune.” 

‘ “ Yery foolish, indeed,” replied I. 

‘ “ Yes ; but he has harmed more than himself. His poor 
mother, who doted u non him, as soon as she heard that he was 
lost, pined away by degrees, and ” — . ■ . 

‘“You don’t mean to say that she is dead?” interrupted I, 
seizing the gentleman by the arm. 

‘“Yes,” replied he, looking at me 'with surprise; “she died 
last year of a' broken heart.” - ■ 

‘I fell baclYon theluggage behind me, and should have fallen 
off the coach if the gentleman had not held me. He called to 
the coachman to pull up the horses, and they took me down, and 
put me inside; fortunately there was no one there, and as the 
coach rolled on I cried as if my heart would break.’ 

Eeady appeared so very much affected that Mr Seagrave 
proposed that he should leave off his history for the present, 
aird that they should retire to rest." 


CHAPTEE XL. 

Afew days afterwards Eeady continued Ms narrative. 

1. told you, ilaster William, that I was informed by the gentle- 
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man on tho coach that my mother liad died of a broken heart, in 
consequence of my supposed death, I -was in an agony until I 
arrived at Newcastle, 'where I could ascertain all’the facts connect- 
ed with her decease. "WTien the coach stopped, tho gentleman, 
who Iiad remained outside, came to tho coach door, and said to 
me,“ If I mistake not, j'ou are Masterman Ready, who ran away 
to sea; arc you not?” “Yes, sir,” replied I, very sorro'wfuUy," I 
am.” “ Well, my man,” said he, “ cheer up ; when you went away 
you -^vere young and thoughtless, and certainly bad no idea that 
you would have distressed your poor mother as you did. It wus 
not your going to sea, but the report of your death, which preyed 
so much upon her mind ; and that was not your fault. You must 
come with me, as I have something to say to you,” 

‘ '■ I will call upon you to-morrow, sir,” replied I ; “I cannot do 
anything until I talk to the neighbours and visit my poor 
mother’s grave. The gentleman gave me his address, and I pro- 
mised to call upon him the next morning. I then went to the house 
ray mother used to live in. I knew that she was not there ; yet 
I was disappointed and annoyed when I heard meny laughter 
within. I looked in, for the door was open : -two women cried 
out to me, “ What do you want ? ” and laughed at me. I turned 
away in disgust, and went to a neighbouring cottage, the inmates 
of which had been veiy intimate with my mother. I found the 
wife at home, but she did not know me ; and I told her who I 
was. She had attended my mother during her illness, till the 
day of her death ; and she told me aU I wished to know. It was 
some h’ttle relief to my mind to hear that my poor mother could 
not have lived, as she had an incurable cancerj but at the same 
time the woman told me that I was ever in her thoughts, and 
that my name was tho last word on her lips. She also said that 
Jlr Masterman liad been very kind to my mother, and that she 
had wanted nothing. I then asked her to show me where my 
mother had been buried. She put on her bonnet and led me to 
the grave, and then, at my request, she left me. I seated myself 
down by the mound of turf which covered hei;, and long and 
bitterly did I weep her loss and pray for forgiveness. 

‘ It was quite dark v.'hen I left the spot and went back to the 
cottage of the kind woman who had attended my mother, I 
conversed with her and her husband till late, and then, as they 
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offered me a bed, I remained -witb them tbat night. Next morn- 
ing I w'ent to keep my appointment with the gentleman whom I , 
had met in the coach : I formd by the brass plate on the door 
that he was a lawyer. He desired me to sit down, and then he 
closed the door cai'efully, and ha^dng asked me many questions 
to ascertain if I was really Masterman Ready, he said he was the 
person employed at Mr Masterman’s death, and that he had found 
a paper which was of great consequence, as it proved that the in- 
surance of the vessel, which had belonged to my father and 
Masterman, and which had been lost, had not been made on Mr 
Masterman’s share only, but upon my father’s as w^ell, and that 
Mr Masterman had d efrauded my mother. He said he had found 
the paper in a secret drawer some time after Mr hlasterman’s 
death,- and that my mother being dead, and I being supposed to 
be dead, he did not see any use in maldng known so disagreeable 
a circumstance ; but that, now I had re-appeared, it was his duty 
so to do, and that he would arrange the matter for me, if I pleased, 
with the corporation of the town, to whom all Mr Masterman’s 
property had been left in trust to build an hospital and almshouses. ■ 
He said that the insurance on the vessel was three thousand 
pounds, and that one-third of the vessel belonged to my father, so 
that a thousand pounds -were due to him, •which the interest for so 
many years would increase to above two thousand pounds. This 
was good news for me, and you may suppose I readily agreed to 
all he proposed. He set to work at once, and ha\dng called to-' 
gather the mayor and corporation of the to-wm, and proved the' 
document, they immediately agreed that I was entitled to, the 
money, and that it should be paid to me without any contest .^ e.Li^ 
‘As soon as the- money was in my own hands, I began to 
squander it away in aU manner of foUy. Rortunately, I had not 
.received it more than ten days when the Scotch second mate came 
like a guardian angel to save me . As soon as I had made known' 
to him what had taken place, he proposed that I should purchase 
a part of a vessel, on condition that I was captain of her. I liked 
this idea very much, and being convinced that I had been making 
a fool of myself, I resolved to take his advice ; but one thing only 
restrained me : I was stiU very young, not more than twenty 
years old ; and although I could navigate at one time, I had 
latterly paid no attention. I told Sanders this, and he replied, 
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that if I would take him as my first mate, that difiiculty would 
be got over, as he could navigate well, and that I could learn to 
do so in the first voyage ; so all was arranged. 

Fortunately, I had not spent above one hundred pounds of the 
money — quite enough too in so short a time. I set oil for Glasgow, 
in company with Sanders, and he busied himself very hard in 
looking about for a vessel that would suit. At last, he found 
that there was one ready for launching, which, in consequence of 
the failure of the house for which it was built, was to be sold. 
He made inquiries, and harnng found who was likely to purchase 
her — that it was a very safe and respectable firm— he made a 
proposal for me, that I should take one-fourth share of her, and 
command her. As Sanders w'as very respectable, and well 
known to be a steady man, his recommendation was attended to 
so far, that the parties wished to see and speak to me. They 
were satisfied with me, young as I was, and the bargain was 
made. I paid down my two thousand pounds for my .sliare, and 
as soon as the vessel was launched, rvas very busy with Sanders, 
whom I had chosen as first mate, in fitting lier out. The house 
which had purchased her -nith me was a West-India firm, ancf 
the ship was of course intended for the West-India trade. I had 
two or three hundred pounds left, after I had paid my share of 
the vessel, and this I employed in purchasing a venture on my 
own account, and providing nautical instrum entiTt^a I also 
fitted myself out. I dressed myself very smart — wore white shirts, 
and rings on my fingers : I even put on gloves, and tried to make 
ray hands v.'hite. Indeed, as captain and part owner of a (ino 
vessel, I was considered as somebody, and was often invited to 
the table of the other owners of the vessel. I was well olij for 
my pay was ten pounds a month, independent of what my own 
venture might produce, and my quarter-share of the profits of the 
vessel. This may be con.sidered as the most prosperous ])ortion 
of my life ; and so, if you plea.se, we will leave off hero for to- 
night, for I may as well tell you at once that it did not last verj* 
long.’ 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

For several days after, tliey were employed in clearing away 
the stumps of the cocoa-nut trees in the winding path to the 
storehouse; and as soon as that work. was finished Ready put. 
up a lightning conductor at the side of the storehouse', Hire the 
one which he had put up near to the cottage. They had how 
got throiigh all the work that they had arranged to do during 
■ffie^'rainyheasoh. The ewes had dropped their lambs ; but both 
the sheep and the goats began to sufi’er for want of pasture. 
For a week they had no rain, and the sun bm-st out very power- 
fully ; and Ready stated that it was his opinion that the luiny 
season was now over. William had become quite strong again, 
and he was very impatient that they should commence the 
survey of the island, and very anxious to be of the ' party. 
After a great deal of consultation, it w’^as at last settled that 
Ready and William should make the first survey to the south- 
ward,' and then return and report what they had discovered. 
This was decided upon on the Saturday evening, and on the 
Llouday morning they were to start. The whole of Saturday 
was occupied in making their ]oreparations. After snipper. 
Ready said, ‘Now, Master William, before we start on our 
travels, I thinlc I may as well A vind up my history. I haven’t a 
great deal more to tell, as my~ good fortune did not last long ; 
and, after my remaining so long in a French prison, my life was 
^.(^one continued chapter of^from bad to Avorse. Our ship was soon 
' ready, and we sailed AAdtli convoy for Barbadoes. Sandera 
proved a good naAdgator, and from him, before we arrived at 
Barbadoes, i gained all the knowledge AA’hich I required to 
enable me to command and navigate my vessel. Sanders 
attempted to rencAv oim •'serious conversation, but my property 
had made me, vain ; and I not only kept him at a distance, but 
assumed the superior. This was a yery ungrateful return for 
his kindness to me, Master William, but it is too often the case 
in this AA’orld. Sanders Avas veiy much annoyed, and on our 
arrival at Bai'badoes, he told me that it aa'us his intention to quit 
the vessel. I replied very haughtil y^ ^that he might do as he^^ 
pleased ; the fact is, I was anxious to' get rid of him, merely 
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because I was under obligations to Mm : I tell tHs to mysbame, 
Master WiiKam. My sMp was soon with a full cargo of sugar 
on board of ber, and we waited for convoy to England. When 
at Barbadoes, I bad an opportunity to buy four brass ^ins, 
which I mounted on deck, and had a good supply of ammunition 
on board. I was very proud of my vessel, and now that I had guns 
on board I considered myself quite safe from any of the enemies’ 
privateers. While we were waiting for convoy, which was not 
expected for a fortnight, it blew a very heavy gale, and my ship, 
as well as others, dragged their anchors, and W’ere driven, out of 
Carlisle Bay. We were obliged to make sail to beat into the 
bay again, it still blowing very fresb. Wbat with being tired 
waiting so long for convoy, and the knowledge that arriiing 
before the other West-Indiamen wmidd be very advantageous, I 
made up my mind that, instead of beating np into the bay again, 

I would run for England without protection, trusting to the fast 
sailing of my vessel and the guns which I had on hoard. I for- 
got at the time that the insurance on tlie vessel 'was made in 
England as “sailing -with convoy,” and that my sailing without 
would render the insurance void, if any misfortune occurred. 
Well, sir, I made sail for England, and for tliree weeks every- 
thing went on well. We saw veiy few vessels, and those wMch ' 
did chase us could not come up with us ; but as we were ninning 
with a fair wind up channel, and 1 had made sure of being in 
port before night, a French privateer 'hove in sight and gave 
chase. We were obliged to haul our wind, and it blowing very 
fast we earned away our maintop-mast. Tins accident was fatal ; 
the privateer came alongside of us and laid ns by the board, 
and that night I was in a French prison, and I may say a pauper j 
for the insurance of the vessel was void, from ray haNun’g" sailed ' 
without convoy. I remained a prisoner for nearly six years. I - 
contrived to escape wth three or four others; we suffered dread- 
fully, and at last arrived in England, in a Swedish vessel, u-ith- 
out money or even clothes that would keep out the weather. 
'jOf course, I had notMng to do but to look out for a^berth on 
board of a ship, and I tried for that of second mate, but'uitliout 
success; I was too ragged and looked too miserable; so I 
detemined, as I was sta)rv’ing,(to go before the mast.") There 
was a fine vessel in the port ; 1 went on board to offer myself ; 
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the mate went doam to the captain, who came on deck, and who 
should he be but Sanders ! I hoped that he would not remem- 
ber me, but he did immediately, and held out his hand. ' I never 
did feel so ashamed in my life is I did then. Sanders perceived 
it, and asked me doivn into the cabin. I then told him all that 
had happened, and he appeared to forget that I had behaved so 
ill to him ; he offered me a bertb on board, and money in advance 
to fit me out. But if he would not remember my conduct, I 
could not forget it, and I told him so, and begged Ms forgiveness.' 
Well, sir, that good man, as .long as he lived, was my friend.- I 
became Ms second mate before he died, and. we were again very 
intimate. When he died, I continued second mate for some 
time, and then wa,s displaced. Since that I have always been as 
a common seaman on board of different vessels; but I have been 
weU treated and respected, and I may add, I have pot been 
unhappy, for I felt that property would have only led me into 
follies, and have made me forget that in this world we are to 
live£so as to prepare ourselves for another.^ I am now an old 
man, and weaned f rom the tMngs of tMs world ; all I hope is to 
die in peace, and be useful until it pleases God to call me away.’ 


CHAPTER XLTI. 

They were aU up early the next morning, and breakfasted at an 
early hour. The fried fish was excellent. The knapsacks and 
guns, and the other reqmsites for the, journey, were aU pre- 
pared. William and Ready rose from the table, and, taking an 
affectionate leave of Mr and Mrs Seagrave, they started on their 
journey. The sun was sMning brilliantly, and the weather had 
become warm ; the ocean in the distance gleamed brightly as its 
waters danced, and tbe cocoa-nut trees moved their branches 
gracefully to the breeze. They set off in high spirits, and haMng 
called the two shephei*d-dogs, and driven back Vixen, they 
passed the store-house, and ascending the liill on the other side, 
they got their hatchets ready to blaze the trees; and Ready 
having set Ms course by Ms pocket compass, they were fairly on 
their way. For some time they continued to cut the bark of 
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the trees with their hatchets without speaMng, and then Ready 
stopped again to look at his compass. 

‘ I think the wood is thicker here than ever, Ready,’ observed 
^VilLiam> 

‘ Yes, sir, it is ; but I suspect w'e are now in the thickest part 
uf it. We must keep a little more away to the southward. 
We had better get on as fast as we can. We shall have less 
work by and by, and then we can talk better.’ 

Fur half an hour they continued their w'ay through the wood, 
and, as Ready had observed, the trees became mure distant from 
each other j still, how'ever, they could not see anything before 
them but the stems of the cocoa-nuts. 

‘I think we had better pull up for a few minutes, blaster 
William ; you will be tired ; you are not so strong as you were 
before your fever.’ 

‘ I have not been so used to exercise, Ready, and therefore I 
feel it more,’ replied ^Villiam, wdping his face with his handker- 
chief, as he laid his gun against the trunlc of a tree. ‘ I should 
like to stop a few minutes. Horv long do you think it will bo 
before w'e are out of the wood ? ’ 

‘ Not half an hour more, sir, I should think ; even before that, 
perhaps. I do not laiow’ how far the wood maj’' extend this 
direction. I am just as glad as you are, for I’m tired of mark- 
ing the trees ; however, wm must continue to mark, or v;e shall 
not find our way back.’ 

In ten minutes more they were clear of the cocoa-nut grove, 
and found themselves among brushwood higher than their heads; 
so that they could not see how far they were from the shore. 

‘ I think that before we go on. Ready, we had better have our 
dinner ; that will do us good.’ 

‘ Well, ]\Iaster William, we AviU take an early dinner, and wo 
.shall get rid of one bottle of water, at aU events; indeed, I think 
that, as we must go back by the same way we came, we may as 
Avell leave our knapsacks and evciydhijig but our guns under 
these trees; I dare say we shall .sleep here too, for I told Ikir 
Seagrave positively not to expect us back to-night. I did not 
like to say so before your mother, she is so anxious about you.' 
They opened their knapsacks, and made their meal, the two dogs 
comi n g in for their full share ; after which they again started cn 
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their discoveries. For about ten minutes they continued to force 
their way through the thick and high bushes, till at last they 
broke out clear of them, and then looked around them for a short 
time wdthout speaking. The sea -was about half a mile distant, 
and the intervening land wus clear, with fresh blades of grass 
just burst uig out of the earth, composing a fine piece of pastme 
of atT^st fifty acres, here and there broken with small patches 
of trees and brushwood j there was no sandy beach, but the rocks 
rose from the sea about twenty to thirty feet high, and were in 
one or two places covered wdth something which looked as white 
as snow. - ■ ■ 

‘Well, Eeady,’ said William, ‘there will be no want of pastm’e 
for our flock, even if it increases to ten times its number.’ 

‘ ISTo, sir,’ replied Keady, ‘ we-have great reason to be thankful ; 
and now let us go on a little, and examine these patches of wood, 
and see what they are. I see a bright green leaf out there,' 
which, if my eyes do not fail me, I have seen many a time before.’ 
When they arrived at the clump of trees which Ready had 
pointed out, he said, ‘ Yes, Master WiUiam, I -was right. Look 
there, this is the banana ; if is just bursting out now, and wfiU 
soon be ten feet high, and bearing fruit which is excellent eat- 
ing; besides which, the stem is capita l fodder for the beasts.’ 

‘Here is a plant I never saw before; this little one,’ said 
WiUiam, pulling up a piece of it, and showing it to Ready. 

‘ But I have, Master William. It is Avhat they caU tlie^ird’s- 
eye pepper they make Cayenne pepper out of it. Look, the 
jiods are just formed; it wiU be useful to us in cooking, as we 
Tiave no pepper left. Juno wUl be quite pleased.' I^at, a 
quantity of bananas are springing .up in this spot; there wiU be 
a little forest of _them. in a few weeks.’ 

‘What is that rough-looking sort of shrub out there. Ready ? 

‘ I can’t see so weU as you, Master William, so let us walk up 
to it. Oh, I know it now ; it is what they caU the prickly pear 
in the West Indies. The use it udU be to us is to hedge in our 
garden, and protect it from the animals ; it makes a capital fence, 
and gi’ows very fast, and without trouble .’ 

‘ What is this plant. Ready V 

‘ I don’t know. Master William : I can’t say that I ever saw 
jt before.’ 
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‘ Then I J-hhOr I had better make a collection of all those you 
don’t know, and take them back to my father, for he is a very 
good botanist , and I dare say will know them all. 

‘ We will do^o, sir; it is a very good thought of yours.' 

On their arrival at the next patch of trees, Ready looked, at 
them steadfastly for some time. 

‘LeTme see,’ said he; ‘I think I know that tree, I have often 
seen it in hot coimtries. Yes, I have it, Master William; it’s 
the guava.’ 

MVhat! is it .the fruit they make guava jelly of?’ said ^ 
William. • , . X 

‘ Yes, Master William, the very same. Wliich way would you 1 
Hketogo?’ ' } 

‘Let us walk in the direction of those five or six trees, and • 
from there down to the rocks ; I want to find out how it is that ^ 
they are so wMte.’ ^ 

‘ Be it so, sir, if you vdsh,’ replied Ready. r 

' Why, Ready, what noise is that? Hark ! such a chattering, 
it must be monkeys,’ 

‘Ho, sir, they are not monkeys; but I’ll teU yon what they are, 
although I cannot see them ; they are parrots — I know their noise 
well. We’U. have some capital pies out of them, blaster 
WiUiam.' 

‘ Pies ! do they make good pies. Ready ? ’ 

‘ Yes, excellent ; and very often have I had a good dinner from ^ 
one in the West Indies aiid in South America. Stop, sir, let us 
come a little this way; I see a leaf which I should like to ex- 
amine. Oh ! I thought I was not nwong. Look, sir ! this is the 
best thing I have found yet — we now' need not care so much 
about potatoes.’ 

‘ WTiy, what are they. Ready ? ’ 

‘Yams, sir; yams, w'hich they use instead of potatoes in the 
IVest Indies. Indeed, potatoes do not remain potatoes long, 
when planted in the hot climates.’ 

‘ How do you mean, Ready ? ’ 

‘They turn into what they call sw'cet potatoes, after one or 
two crops ; yams are better things, in my opinion. 

As they neared the roclcs, which Avere bare for about fifty yards 
from the water’s edge, Ready said, ‘ I can teU you now’ what those 
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wliite patches on the rocks , are. Master WiUiam; they are th^ 
places where the sea-birds' come, to every year , to make their 
nests and bring up their young. . They always come to the same 
place every year, if they are not disturbed.’ . They soon arrived 
at the spot, and found it white with the feathers of birds, mixed 
up with dirt. 

‘ I see no' nests, Keady, nor the remains of any.’ 

bio, sir; they do not make any nests, further than scratching 
,a round hole^ about haK an inch deep, in the soil, and there they 
lay their eggs, sitting quite close to one another ; they will soon 
be here, and begin to lay, and, then we will come and take the 
eggs, if we want any, for they are not bad eating.’ 

‘ Why, Keady, what a quantity of good things we have found 
out already. This has been a very fortunate expe^tion of 
ours.’ , , ~ • 

They then walked along the sea-side for about a quarter of a 
mile, imtil they came to where the rocks were not so high, and 
there they discovered a little basin, completely formed in the 
rocks, "with a narrow entrance. 

‘ See, Master WiUiam, what a nice little harbour for our boat ; 
we may here load it with yams , and take it round to the bay, 
provided we can find an entrance through the reefs on the 
southern side of it, which we have not looked for yet, because 
we have not required it.’ 

‘"What is that thing on the bottom, there. Ready?’ said 
William, pointing in the direction. 

‘ I see it, sir ; that is a sea crawfish, quite as good eating as a 
lobster. I wonder if I could make a lobster-pot ? we should 
catch plenty, and very good they are;’ 

‘ And what are those little rough things on the rocks ?’ 

‘ They are a very nice little sort of oyster, sir, very sweet ; not 
like those we have in England, but very much better indeed, 
they are so delicate. ’ 

‘ Ready,’ said William, ‘ we have good three hours’ daylight ; 
suppose we go back and tell what we have seen : my mother vdll 
be so glad to see us.’ 

‘I agree ■with you. Master William. We have done well for 
one day ; and may safely go back again, and remain for another 
week, if that is aU j that is, if we are wanted.* There are no 
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fruits at present, and all I care about are tbe yams ; I sliould 
like to protect them from the pigs/ 

William, as he waDced away from the beach towards the cocoa- 
nut grove, picked a sprig of every plant he fell in with, to take 
back to his father.** They found out the spot Avhere they had 
left their knapsacks and hatchets, and again took their path 
through the cocoa-nut trees. One hour before sunset they 
arrived at the house, where they found Sir and JIrs Scagrave 
sitting outside, and Juno standing on tlie beach %vith the two 
children, who were amusing themselves with picking up the 
shells which were strewe^ about. William showed his father 
the specimens of the plants wliich he had collected. 

‘This,' said Jlr Seagrave, ‘is a well-knowm plant; and I 
wonder Ready did not recognize it ; it is hemp. ' 

‘ I never saw it except in the shape of’rope,' replied Ready. 
‘ I know the seed well enough.’ 

‘Well, if wc rerpiire it, I can teU you how to dress i t,’ replied 
Ulr Seagrave. ‘ Now, William, what is the next?’ 

‘ This odd-looking rougli thing.’ 

‘ That’s the egg -plant : it 'bears a fmit of a blue colour. I am 
told they eat It in the hot countries.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, they do ; they fry it Avith pepper and salt ; they call 
it bringal. I think it must be that,’ 

‘I do not doubt but you are right,’ replied Mr Seagr.ave. 

•'I have only one more, papa; rvhat is this?’ 

. ‘You don’t know it, because it has sprung up so high, "William ; 
but it is the common mus tard plant,— what we use in England, 
and sold as mustardliud ctcss.. Well, I think you have now 
made a famous day’s work"orir; and avc have much to tluuik 
God for. Here comes tfuno to get supper on the table ; so we 
wiR go : the sun is just disappearing, and it will be dark in a 
few minutes.’ 


. CHAPTER XLni 

As usual. Ready aaus the fii’st up on the foRoAving morning, 
and having greeted Jnno, who followed him out of the house, he 
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set olf on Ills accustomed rounds, to exainine into tlie stock and 
their other possessions. He was standing in the garden at the 
point. : First he thought that it would be necessary to get ready 
some sticks for the peas, which were now seven or eight inches 
out of the grdund. He had gone on to ascertain if the cucumbei 
seeds had shown themselves above the ground, and Avas jHeased 
to find that they Avero doing Aveli. He said to himself, ‘ We have 
no vinegar, that I knoAv of, but Ave can preserve them in salt 
Avater, as they do in Russia ; it Avill be a change, at all events ; 
and then he raised Ms ej'-es and looked put to the ofling, and, as 
usiial, scanned the horizon. He thought he saw a ship to the 
north-east, and he applied his telescope tp his eye. He was not 
mistaken — it AA’^as a vessel. 

The old man’s heart beat quick ; he dropped his telescope on 
his arm, <ancl fetched some heuAy breaths. After a minute, he 
again put his telescope to his eye, and then made her out to be a 
blunder top-sails and top-gallant sails, steering directly for 
the i^ and. 

Ready wallced to the rocky point, from which they fished, and 
sat doAvn to reflect. Coitld it be that the vessel had been sent 
after them, or that she had by mere chance come among the 
islands ? He decided, after a short time, that it mirst be chance, 
for none could knoAv that they Avere saved, much less that they 
were on the island. Her steering toAvard the island must then 
be either that she required AA'ater or something else ; perhaps 
she would alter j ier course and pass by them. 

Ready rose up again, examined the vessel Avith Ms telescope, 
and then wallced tOAAmrds the house. William was up, aiid the 
remainder of the family were stirring., 

‘ William,’ said Ready to Mm, as they Avallced away- from the 
house, ‘ I have a secret to teU you, wMch you will at once see 
the necessity of not teUing to any one at present. There is a 
vessel off the island ; she may be the means of rescuing us, or 
she may' pass Avithout seeing us. It woidd be too cruel a dis- 
appointment to your father and mother, if the latter were the 
case.’ 

Ready caught the vessel in the field of the telescone. AAdiich he 
leant against the trunk of a cocoa-nut, aiid William put his eye 
to the glass 
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‘ Do you see her, sir ? ’ 

‘ 0 yes, Ready, and she is coming this way.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, she is steering right for the island ; but do not talk 
so loud ; I will put the telescope do^v^l here, and wo will go 
about our work ; there is an axe at the storehouse.’ 

William and Ready went to the storehouse for the axe. Ready 
selected a veryjHght cocoa-nut tree nearest to the beach, which 
he cut down, and as soon as the top was taken off, 'ndth the 
assistance of William, he carried it down to the point. 

‘blow, Master William, go for a shovel and dig a hole here, 
that we may fix it up as a flag-staff. YHien all is ready, I will 
go for a small block and some rope for halyards to hoist up the 
flags as soon as the vessel is likely to see them. At brealcfast- 
time, I shall propose that you and I get the boat out of the sand 
and examine her, and give Mr Seagrave some work in-doors.’ 

■ During breakfast-time. Ready observed that lie intended to 
get the boat out of the sand, and that William shoidd assist him. 

‘And what am I to do, Ready 1’ said Mr Seagrave. 

‘ MTiy, sir, I think, now that the rains are over, it would not 
be a bad thing if we were to air bedding, as they say at sea.’ ' . 

‘ Had we not better have the canvas screens down and air them 
too?’ said William. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Ready, ‘ we had better air everything. Wo 
•null assist in taking down the screens and flags, and spread them 
out to air, and then, if Mr Seagrave has no objection, we will 
leave him to superintend and assist Madam Seagrave and Juno.’ 

Ready and WiUiam took down the canvas screens and flags, 
and went out of the cottage with them; they spread out the 
canvas at some distance from the house, and then William went 
down to the beach with the flags, wdoile Ready procured the 
block and small rope to hoist them up with. 

Ready’s, stratagem answered well Without being perceived 
by those'in tlie cottage, the flagstaff was raised, and fixed in the 
ground, and the flags all ready for hoisting; then Ready and 
William returned to the fuel-stack, and each carried down ns 
much stuff as they could hold, that they might make a smoke to 
attract the notice of those on board the vessel. All tliis did not 
occupy much more than an hour, during which the brig con- 
tinued her course steadily towards the island. ’^Yhen Ready 
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first saw lier, tlle^,wind was liglit, but latterly tbe breeze bad in- 
creased very mucb, and at last tbe brig took in ber top-gallant 
sails. Tbe borizon behind tbe vessel, wbicb bad been quite clear, 
was now banked up witb clouds, and tbe waves curled in white 
foam over tbe reefs of rocks extending from the. island. 

‘ Tbe breeze is getting up strong. Master WiUiam,’ said Eeady, 

‘ and she ■v\t 11 soon be do'rnij if she is nbt frightened at tbe reefs, 
wbicb she can see plainer, now tbe water is rough, than she cotdd 
before.’ ' . , 

‘ How far do you think she is off now V 

‘ About five miles, Master Wilbam ; not more, Tbe -wind has 
hauled round more to tbe southward, and it is banking up fast, 

I see. Gome, Master Wilbam, let us hoist tbe flags ; we must 
not lose a chance; tbe flags ‘wib blow nice and clear for them to 
see them.’ 

Wilbam and Eeady hoisted up tbe ensign first, and below it 
tbe flag witb tbe ship’s name, ‘ Padjicl In large letters upon it. - 
‘Now then,’ said Eeady, as be made fast the halyards, ‘let us 
strike a bgbt and make a smoke ; that wbl attract their notice.’ 

As soon as tbe cocoa-nut leaves were bgbted, Eeady and 
Wilbam threw water upon them, so as to damp them and pro- 
cure a bea'vy column of smoke. Tbe vessel approached rapidly, 
and they were watching ber in silent suspense, when they per- 
ceived Mr and Mrs Seagrave, Juno carrying Albert, "with Tommy 
and Caroline, running do-wn as fast as they could to tbe beach. 

‘ Ob ! Eeady, why did you not teb us this before ? ’ exclaimed 
Mr Seagrave, out of breath. 

‘I -wish you bad not kno-wn it now, sir,’ replied Eeady; ‘but, 
however, it can’t be helped; it was done out of kindness, Mr 
Seagrave.’ - 

‘Yes,- indeed it was, papa.’ 

Mrs Seagrave dropped down on tbe rock, and burst into tears. 
Mr Seagrave was equaby excited. 

‘ Does she see us, Eeady ?’ exclaimed be at last. 

‘She does ! she does \l cried Wbbam, tbro-wing up bis bat; 
‘see, she hoists ber ensign.’ 

‘Very true, sir; she does see us. Thanks be to God.’ 

Mr Seagrave embraced bis •wife, who threw berseb sobbing 
into bis arms, kissed bis cbbdren witb rapture, and Yming old 
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Beady’s hand. He was almost frantic with joy. William was 
equally delighted. Juno grinned and laughed, while the tears 
ran down her cheelcs, and' Tommy took little Caroline by her 
two hands, and they danced round and romid together. 

As soon as they were a little more composed, Beady observed : 
‘ Mr Seagrave, that they have seen us is certain, and what we 
must now do is to get our oato boat out of the sand. We know 
the passage through the reefs, and they do not. I doubt if tliey 
wiU, however, venture to send a boat on shor& until tlie wind 
moderates a little. You see, sir, it is bknnng up very strong 
just now.’ , * , ■ 

‘ But you don’t think it will blow harder, Beady 1 ’ 

‘ I am sorry to say, .sir, that I do. It looks very threatening 
to the southward, and until the gale is over they viU not ven- 
ture near an island so surrounded with rocks. It W'ould be very 
imprudent if they did. Ho-wever, sir, a few hours will decide.’ 

‘ She is leaving us,’ exclaimed William, mournful] j^.- 
‘ Hard-hearted wretches ! ’ said Mr Seagi-ave, with indignation. 
‘You are wrong to say that, sir,’ replied Beady; ‘exciusemc, 
Mr Seagrave, for being so bold; but the fact is, that if I was in 
command of tliat vessel, I should do just as they have done. 
The gale rises fast, and it would -be- very dangerous for them to 
remain where tliey now are. It does not at all prove that -they 
intend to leave us ; they but consult their- own safetj', and, when 
the gale is over, wc shall, I trust, see them again.’ 

No reply was made to Beady’s judicious remarks. The Sea- 
graves only saw that the vessel W'as leaving them, and their 
hearts saidc. They watched her in silence, and as she giudually 
diminished to the view, so did their hopes depart from them. 
They waUced away from the beach without speaking: the re- 
mainder of the party, ivith the exception of old Beady, followed 
them, who remained some time ivith his eyes in the direction 
where the vessel was last seen. At last he hauled dovni the 
ensign and flag, and throiving them over his shoulder, followed 
the disconsolate party to the house. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

When Ready arrived, lie found them aU plunged in such deep 
distress, that he did not consider it advisable to say anything. 
The evening closed in ; it was time to retire. The children had 
ah’eady been put to bed; but 'Mr )Seagrave remained wdthout 
speaking, holding his wife by her hand. Mrs Seagrave’s -head 
w^as rested upon her husband’s shoulder, and^n occasional low 
Bol^was to be heard. The hour for retirmg to rest had long 
passed, when Ready broke the silence by saying, ‘ Surely j’^ou do 
not intend to sit up all night, Mr Seagrave V 

‘ Oh ! no ; there’s no use sitting up now,’ replied Mr Seagiave, 
rising up impatiently. ‘ Come, my dear, let us go to' bed.’ 

Mrs Seagrave rose, and retired behind the canvas screen. Her 
husband seemed as if he -was about to follow her, when Ready, 
wdthout speaking, laid the Bible on the table before him. Jfr 
Seagrave did not appear to notice it; 'but Wilham touched his 
father’s arm, pointed to the book, and then went inside .of the 
screen, and led out Ms mother. 

‘ God forgive me !’ exclaimed Mr Seagrave ; ‘ in my selfishness 
and discontent I had forgotten ’ 

Ready was dressed before daylight, and out on the beach be- , 
fore the sun had risen. 4.The gale was at its height ;^and, after a 
careful survey wuth his telescope, he could see nothing of the 
vessel. He remained on the beach tiU breakfast-time, when he 
was summoned by WiUiam, and returned to the house. He 
found Mr and Mrs Seagrave up, and more composed than they 
were the evenmg before ; and they welcomed him Avarmly. 

‘I fear. Ready,’ said Mr Seagrave, •' that you have no good 
neAA'S for us.’ 

‘ Ho, sir, nor can you expect a.ny good news until after the gale 
is over.’ 

Q There is but poor comfort in all that j Ready,’ replied Mr 
Seagrave. 

‘ It is useless holding out false holies, sir,’ replied Ready ; ‘ but ‘ 
even if the vessel continuesmer voyage, I consider w’e have much 
to be thanldful for.’ 

‘ In what, Ready ? ’ 
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‘ WLy, sir, no one knew whether we were in existence or not; 
but now we have made it known, and by the ship’s name on the 
flag they know who we are, and, if they arrive 'safe in port, (will 
not fail to communicate the intelligence^Jto your friends. We 
may not be taken off by this vessel, but we have every hope that 
another will be sent out to us.’ 

The following day Ready was up early, as usual, and William 
accompanied him to the beach. 

‘I don’t think that it blows so hard as it did, Ready.’ 

‘ hTo, Master William, it does not; the gale is breaking, and by 
night, I have no doubt, will be over. It is, however, useless 
looking for the vessel, as she must be a long way from this. It 
would take her a week, perhaps, to come back to us, if she was 
to tiy to do so, unless the wind should change to the northward 
or west%vard.’ 

‘Ready ! Ready !’ exclaimed William, pointing to the south- 
east part of the reef ; ‘ w^hat is that 1 Look ! it’s a boat.’ 

Ready put his telescope to his eye, ‘It’s a canoe, Slaster 
William, and there are people in it.’ 

‘ Why, where can they have come from, Ready 1 See ! they 
are among the breakers ; they will be lost,’ 

They hastened along the beach to the spot nearest to where 
the canoe was t ossing on the surf, and W'atched it as Jt approach- 
ed the shore; " 

‘ Master William, this canoe must have been blown off from 
the large island, which lies out there;’ and Ready again looked 
through his telescope : ‘there are two people in it, and they are 
islanders. They have passed through the most dangerous part 
of tlie reef.’ 

‘Yes, they wiU soon be in smoother water; but the surf on 
the beach is very heavy.’ 

‘They won’t mind that, if their strength don't fail them— they 
manage the canoe beautifully.’ 

During this conversation the canoe had rapidly come towards 
the land. In a moment or two afterwards it passed thi'ough the 
surf and grounded on the beach. The two people in it had just 
.strength enough left to paddle through the surf, and then they 
dropped down in the bottom of the canoe, quite exhausted. 
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‘TjOi’s Ihd oiinoo liiiilicr iij), ^^n.su;r "Williii;!!. 
CHMliii'CS I i iioy an; nearly <lesi(l.' 

AViiile {iragjrin.ii ii'- ii]), llciidy oi.-serveil iliai llio oecii] v. 
boili r.oiiieii: llKiir nu^es rrere ialiooed all o’.cr, v.-JncliTiT^tlrored 
liieiii iivueh ; oilierwisie lliey iiiiglii have been good-looking. 

‘ Shall r rim np and got sonudhing for ilieni, Heady ? ' 

‘ 1 )o, Maslev ^ViU!anl ; ask .] uno io give, yon some t'f vvhalever 
lliero is for lireidn'asfc ; anylhing warm.’ 
illiam soou retui'ued. 

Juno bad been preparing ^ 

being forced dovvn the throats of the two natives, they gradually 
revived. WiUiain then left Ready, and went up to acquaint his 
father and mother with this unexpected event, - ■ 

W illiam soon returned with Mr Seagravoi and as the women 
were now able to sit up, they hauled up the canoe as far as they 






could, to prevent her being beat to pieces. They found nothing 
in the canoe, except a piece of matting and the two paddles. 

‘ You see, sir,’ said Ready, ‘ it is very clear that these two poor 
wmmen, having been left in charge of the canoe, have been blown 
oft' from the shore of one of the islands to the south-east. It’s a 
mercy that they gained this island.’ 

‘ It is so,’ replied Mr Seagrave ; ‘ but to teU the truth, I am 
not ov er pleased at their, arrival. It proves that we have very 
'neaTireighbours, who may pay us a very unwelcome visit.’ 

It required a long time for them to arrive at the house. . Mrs 
Seagrave, who -knew what had happened, received them’ very 

kindly and Juno had a mess ready, which she put before them 
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They ate a little,, and then lay down, and were soon sound asleep. 

‘ It is fortunate for us that they are -women,’ observed Mr Sea- 
gi-ave : ‘we should have had great difficulty had they been men.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Ready ; ‘but still we must not trust women 
too much at first, for they are savages.’ 

‘ \Yhere shall we put them to-night, Ready 1’ 

‘ Why, sir, I have been thinking about that. I wish we had a 
shed close to us : but as we have not, we must let them sleep in 
the storehouse.’ 

‘ Yes, that will do very well’ 

' We must now pass over a space of fifteen days*)in which there 
was nothing done. The expectation of the vess'el returning was 
still alive, although each day decreased these hopes. Every 
morning Ready and William were at the beach with the telescope, 
and the whole of the day was passed in surmises, hopes, and 
fears. No other subject wa s broached — not any of the work pro- 
posed was begun, as it was uselessto do anything if they were 
to leave the island. After the first week had passed, they felt 
that every day their chances were more adverse, and at the end 
of the foHnight ail hopes were very unudllingly abandoned. 

The Indian women had, in the mean time, recovered their 
fatigues, and appeared to be very mUd and tractable. What- 
ever they were able to do, they did cheerfully^ and ha^ already 
gained a few words of English, The party to explore was again 
talked over, and arranged for the following ^Monday, when a new 
misfortune fell on them, which disconcerted all their arrange- 
ments. 

On the Saturday morning, when Ready, as usual, went his 
rounds, as he walked along the beach, he perceived that the 
Indian canoe was missing. It had been hauled up clear of the 
water, so that it could not have floated away. Read}'’s hcvart 
misgave him ; he looked through Ids telescope in the direction 
of the large island, and thought he could distinguish a'speck on . 
the water at a great distance. As he was thus occupied, ivllTiam ' 
came down to him. 

‘ Master William,’ said Ready, ‘ I fear those island women have 
escaped in their canoe. Run up and see if they are in the out- 
house, or anywhere else, and let me know as soon as you can.’ 

William in a few minutes returned, breathless, stating that the 
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women were not to be fonnd, and that they had evidently car- 
ried away with them a quantity of the large nails and other 
pieces of iron which were in the small kegs in the storehouse. 

‘ This is bad, Master William — ^very bad indeed. "When they 
get back to their own people, and show them the iron they 
have brought with them, and describe how much more there 
is to be had, depend upon it, we shall have a visit from them 
in numbers, that they may obtain more. I ought to have laiown 
better than to have left the canoe here ; it should have been 
burnt. We must go and consult with Mr Seagrave, for the sooner 
we begin to work now, -the better.’ 

They communicated the intelligence to Mr. Seagrave when they 
were outside. He at once perceived their danger ; but consider- . 
ed it better to acquaint Mrs Seagrave with it, and to conceal 
nothing. 

This was done accordingly, and then they held a council, and 
came to the following resolutions : — 

That it would be necessary that they should immediately stock- 
ade the storehouse, so as to render it impossible for any one to 
get in ; and that, as soon as the fortification was complete, the 
storehouse should be turned into their dwelling-house; and such 
stores as could not be put mthin the stockade should'be removed 
to their present house, or concealed in the cocoa-nut grove. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Wheh we closed our last chapter, the family on the island were 
in a very uncomfortable state of mind ; they had suffered much 
by disappointment, from the vessel having been driven off the 
island by the gale of wind, at a time when they felt certain that 
they would be taken on board ; and, moreover, the escape of the 
two native women in the canoe, with the iron nails, and other 
articles, so coveted by savages, had filled them wdth apprehensions 
lest the sava,^s”sliould visit the island in great numbers vutJi the 
hope of obtaining more. They were consequently in so sfid a 
state of suspense, that for three weeks after the vessel had been 
driven away, notwithstanding their consultations.and resolutions, 
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they still remained quite inactive: at times, indu lging the hope 
that the vessel might return ; at others, looking anxiously in the 
direction of the larger island, to ascertain if there was not a fleet 
of canoes coming down for their destruction. 

One morning, at sunrise, as they were looking round Avith the 
telescope, close to the turtle-pond, Mastennan Ready said to hir 
Seagrave, ‘ Indeed, sir, we must no longer remain in this state of 
idleness. It appears to me thatClt udll not do to keep in the 
housed for we may, as I have said, be surprised by the savages at 
any hour in the night, and we have no, means of defence against 
nimibers.’ 

‘1 feel that, and have felt it for some time,’ replied Mr Sea- 
gravo. ‘What shall we do, then ; shall we return to the covel’ 

‘ I should tliink not, sir,’ said Ready ; ‘ what I propose is this ; 
we have made a discovery on the south of the island, which is of 
great importance to us ; not that I consider the fruit and other 
plants of any great value, as they will only serv'e to increase our 
luxuries, if I may so call them, during the summer season. One 
great advantage to us is the feed which w’d have found for our 
live stock, aud th e fodder for them during the rainy season ; hwt 
principally, the patch of yams, which will afford us food during 
the winter. They are of great importance to us, and we cnimot 
too soon protect tliem from the pigs, which will certainly (raot 
them all tij^ifwe do not prevent them. Kow, sir, you know 
what we h.4l arranged to do, but wliich wc have not done; I 
think the cocoa-nut rails wrill take too much time, and it will bo 
sufficient to make a'^ltch. and hedge round the yams, sir ; but it 
will be very tedious if we are to go backwards and forwards to do 
the work, and Mrs Seagrave aud the children will be loft alone. 
I therefore propose, as the weather is now set in fair, and will 
remain so for months, that w'e pitch our tents on that part of the 
island, and remove the svhole family there ; we shall soon bo very 
comfortable, and at all events much safer there than if we remain 
hero ndthout any defence. Now I come to the second part of 
my proposition. As soon as we done our work at tlie yam- 
plaiitaiTon, anff made everytlving as comfortable there as wo 
can, 1 think we may then leave Mm Seagrasm and the children 
in the tents, and work here. As we before agreed, lot us aban- 
don the house, in which we live at present, and fit out the out- 
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house, "which is concealed in the cocoa-nut grove, as a dwelling- 
house, and fortify it so as to be secure against any sudden attack 
of the savages ; for return here "we must, to live, us we cannot 
remain in the tents after the rainy season sets in/ 

‘How do you propose to fortify it, Eeady f's^ Mr Seagmve j 
‘ I hardly know. What is a stockade V ' 

‘That I "will explain to yon by and by, sir. Then, if the 
savages come here, at all events we should be able to defend our- 
selves "with fire-arms ; one man behind a stockade is better than 
twenty who have no other arms but spears and. clubs ; and we 
may, with the help of God, beat them off. ’ 

‘I thinlc your plan, is exceUerifTEeady,’ said Mr Seagrave, ‘ and 
that the sooner we begin the better.’ 

‘That there is no doubt of, sir. Ho-n^ the first job isjor 
William and me to try for the passage through this side of the 
reef "with the boat, and then we will look for the-Httle harbour 
which we discovered ; as soon as that is done, we "will rcttirn, 
and take the tents and all we require round in the boat, and 
when we have pitched the tents, and aU is arranged, Mrs Sea- 
grave and the children can walk through the wood "with us and 
(take possession^ Now, Mr Seagrave, if "we are all agreed, the 
sooner we begin the better, for we have plenty to do, and we 
must recollect that we shall have to go up to the cove before, ayo 
can commence the stockade, to procure nails, and many other 
things ; indeed, we may as well have a regular survey of our stores 
there when we are about it. At breakfast, sir, we will communi- 
cate our intentions to Mrs Seagrave ; after breakfast, WilUam 
and I Avill take the boat and try for the passage. You can remain 
here, packing up the tents, and such articles as must first be 
carriecTfouncir We shall be back, I hope, by dinner-time.’ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

The subject was introduced to Mrs Seagrave while they were 
at breakfast, and as she perceived how much more secure they 
would be, she cheerfully consented. In less than an hour after- 
wards, William -and Ready had prepared the boat, and were 
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pulling out among tlie rocks of tlie reef to find a passage, 
which, after a short time, and by keeping two or three cables 
from the point, they succeeded in doing. 

‘This is very fortunate, Master William,’ observed Ready; 
‘but we must now take some marlcs to find our way in again. 
See, sir, the large black rock is on a line vdth the garden point ; 
so, if we keep them in one, we shall know that we are in the 
proper channel ; and now for a mark abreast of us, to find out 
when we enter it.’ 

‘ Why, Ready, the comer of the turtle-pond just touches the 
riglit wall of the house,’ replied "William. 

‘ So it does, sir ; that -will do, and now let us puU away as hard 
as wo can, so as to be back in good time.’ 

They soon were on the south side of the island, and pulling 
up along the shore. 

■'Bow far do you think that it is by -water, Ready R 

‘ I hardly know. Master William ; but at least four or five 
miles, so we must make up our minds to a good hour’s i)ull. At 
all events, we shall sail back again with this wind, although 
there is but little of it.’ 

‘ Wo are in very deep water, now,’ observed William, after a 
long .silence. 

‘ Yes, sir ; on this side of the island we must expect it ; the 
coral [p-ows to leeward only. I think that wo cannot be veiy far 
from the little harbour we discovered. You see, sir, we have 
opened upon the meadow land and the clumjis of trees. Suppose 
we leave off rowing for a minute, and look al>out us.’ 

‘Th ere are two rocks close to the shore. Ready,’ said William, 
pointing, ‘ and you recollect there were two or three rucks out- 
side of the harbour.’ 

‘ Very true, Master ^Villiam ; and I should not wonder if you 
have hit upon the veiy spot. Let us pull in.’ 

They did so; and, to their satisfaction, found that they were 
in the harbour, where the water was as smooth as a pond. 

‘Now, then. Master Y’'illiam, we unll step the mast, and sail 
ba.ek at our leisure.’ 

‘Stop one moment. Ready; give me the boat-hook. I see 
Bometiiing between the clefts of the rocks.’ 

Heady handed the boat-hook to ^Villiam, who, lowering ii 
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down into tlie water, drove tlie spike of iron at tlie end of it into 
a large orayfisk, wHcli lie katiled ap into the boat. 

‘ That win "be an addition to our dinner, Master Wilbam,’ said 
Ready j ‘ we do not go back empty-banded, and^ therefore, as the 
sajdng is, we sbaU be more welcome ; now, then, let us start, for 
we must puU here again this afternoon, and unth a fuU cargo on 
board.’ • . 

They stepped the mast, and as soon as they bad pulled tbe 
boat clear of tbe barbour, they set tbe sail, and in less than an 
bour bad rejoined tbe party at tbe bouse. ' 


CHAPTER XLYII. 

As soon as dinner was over, Mr Seagrave and Juno assisted 
tbem in carrjdng down tbe canvas and poles for tbe tent, with 
shovels to clear away, and tbe pegs to fix tbe tents up properly. 
Before they started, Wilbam observed, ‘ I think it would be a 
good thing if Ready and I were to take our bedding -with us, 
and then we could fix up one tent tbis evening, and sleep there ; 
to-morrow morning we might setup the other; and get a good 
deal of work over before we came back.’ 

As Mr Seagiuve was of tbe same opinion, Juno packed up a 
piece of salt pork and some fiour cakes, which with three or four 
bottles of water, they took down to the boat ; tbe axes, saw, and 
mallet were also put in. Ready having thrown in a piece of rope 
to moor tbe boat with, they shoved off, and were soon through 
tbe reef, and after a smart pub they arrived again at tbe small 
bai’bour. 

As soon as they bad landed aU tbe things, they made the boat 
fast by the rope, and then carried a portion of the canvas and 
tent-poles up to tbe first copse of trees, which were tbe guavas ; 
they then returned for tbe remainder, and after three trips 
everything was up. 

‘ How, Master Wilbam, we must see where we must pitch tbe 
tent ; we must not be too near tbe cocoa-nut grove, or we sbab 
have too far to go for water.’ 

‘Don’t you think that tbe best place udU be close to tbe 
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bananas ? the ground is higher there, and the water is, you know, 
between the bananas and the yams,' 

They walked to where the bananas were now throwing out 
their beautifnJ large green leaves, and decided that they would" 
fix the tents upon the north side of them ; first, because tlie trees 
would prevent the tents from being seen from the seaward, and 
secondly, because the clumps would shade them from the sun 
during the hottest portion of the day. 

‘ So here let it be. Master William,’ said Ready ; ‘ it is a nice 
dry spot, and I think will do caintally.’ 

They were soon hard at work, and long before sunset one tent 
was ready, and they had put their bedding in it. 

Then they walked to where the ground between the banan.as 
and yam-patch was wet and swampy, and dug two large holes 
about a yard deep and square ; the water trickled in very fast, 
and they were up to tlieir ankles before they had finished. 

They returned to the tent, and made their supper off the salt 
pork and flour cakes, and then lay do'wn on the mattresses. 
They were soon fast asleep, for they were well tired out with the 
hard work which they had gone through. 

The next morning, at sunrise, they were up again ; the first 
thing they did was to go and examine the holes they had dug 
for water : they found them full and running over, and the 
water had settled quite clear; thej' tasted it, and pronounced it 
very good. 

As soon as they had washed themselves, they went back and 
made their breakfast, and then set to work to get up the other 
tent, wliich, being for j\Irs Scagrave and the children, was more 
carefully put up. They then cleared all the gi’ound near the 
tents of brushwood and high grass, and levelled it nicely udtli 
their shovels inside. 

‘Now, 'Master William, we have another job, which is to 
prepare a fire-place for Juno : we must go doum to the beach for 
stones. Let us take this large bit of canvas, and then between 
us we may carry up as many as we require.’ 

In another hour the fire-place was completed, and Ready and 
William looked at their work. 

‘Well, I call this a very comfortable lodging-liouse,’ said Ready. 

They went down to the boat, and sailed back as before ; by 
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ten o’clock in tlie- morning they had regained the house, and 
then they made the arrangements for their work during the 
remainder of the day. It ^ was- agreed that the pro-dsions 
necessary for a day or two, the .table and chairs, the cooking 
utensils, and a portion of their clothes, should be taken round 
that afternoon, that Ready and William should come back early 
the next morning, and then they should all set off together 
through the wood to the new location. 


CHAPTER XL VIII. 

The boat was well loaded that afternoon, and they had a 
heavy pull round, and hard work afterwards, to - carry all the 
articles up. William and Ready were, therefore, not sorry when 
their work was done, and they went to bed as soon as they had 
taken their supper. • ' . 

At sunrise, they went back to the bay in the boat, which they 
hauled up, and then proceeded to the house, where they found 
that every one was ready to start. Mr Seagrave had collected 
all the animals, and they set off; the marks on- the .trees were 
very plain, and they had no difficulty in finding their way; but 
they had a good deal of trouble with the goats and' sheep, and 
did not get on very fast. It was three hours before they got 
clear of the cocoa-nut gi-ove, and Mrs Seagrave was quite tired 
out. At last they arrived, and Mr and Mrs Seagrave could not 
help exclaiming, ‘How beautiful !’ 

When they came to where the tents were pitched by the side 
of the bananas, they were equally pleased ; it was quite a fairy 
spot. Mrs Seagrave went into her. tent to repose after her 
fatigue ; the goats and sheep were allowed to stray aAvay as they 
pleased, and were feeding ■with avidity upon the fresh herbage ; 
the dogs lay down, panting with their long journey ; Juno put 
little Albert on the bed, while she went with William to collect 
fuel to cook the dinner; Ready went to the pits to get some 
water, while Mr Seagrave walked about, examining the different 
clumps of trees with which the .meadow was studded ; Caroline 
was in the tent -with her mother, and Tommy sat on the ground 
and stared about him. 
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It was late before tbe dinner was ready, and they were all 
very glad to go early to bed. 

At day-dawn, “William and Ready bad again started, and 
walked tbrougb tbe cocoa-nut grove back to the bouse, to bring 
round in tbe boat tbe articles of furniture and tbe clothes which 
bad been left. Having collected everj^bing in tbe bouse, and 
procured some more pork and flour from the storehouse, they 
completed the load by spearing one of tbe turtles which re- 
mained, and putting it into the bottom of tbe boat ; they then 
set off again for their new residence, and anived hi time for 
breakfast. After tbe meal was over, they were assisted by Juno 
and kir Seagrave in bringing tbe contents of tbe boat up to tbe 
tents. ■ . ■ 

, ‘ IVbat a delightful spot this is,’ said Mrs Seagrave. ‘I assure 
you. Ready, that I like tbe change, and shall be sorry when we 
have to go back again.’ 

‘ I saw such pretty parrots this morning,’ said little Caroline ; 
‘ I wish I bad one for my verj' own.’ 

‘ I’ll try, bliss, to find you a young one by and by ; but it is 
too soon yet,’ replied Ready. ‘How I must go and help Juno to 
crit up tbe turtle. We must make our larder among tbe banana- 
trees.’ 

‘ But what are we all to do. Ready ?’ said klr Seagrave ; ‘ we 
must not be idle.’ 

‘Ho, sir; but I think we must give up this day to putting 
everjiibing to rights, and making everjfbing comfortable inside 
tbe tents ; we must be at klrs Seagrave’s oiders to-day, and 
.to-morrow we will commence tbe ditch and liedge round the 
yam plantation.’ 


CHAPTER XLLX. 

The nest morning they went with their shovels to tbe yam 
plantation, and commenced their work. As the ground was 
soft and swamp5% tbe labour was very easy. Tbe ditch was dug 
nearly a yard wide, and tbe earth tbroum up on a bank inside. 
They then went to where tbe large patch of prickly pears grew. 
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and cut a quantity, 'wHcIi they planted on the top of the bank. 
]3efore night, they had finished about nine or ten yards of the 
hedge and ditch. 

Before Mr Seagrave and Ready- started on the follo's\T.ng 
morning the latter gave William directions as to the boat. The' 
provisions and the knapsack having been already prepared, they 
took leave of Mrs Seagrave, and set ofif, each armed -with a 
musket, and Ready ■with his axe slung over his shoulder.’ They 
had a long 'waUc before them, as they had first to find their -way 
back to the house, and from thence had to walk through the . 
■wood to the cove, so that it ■was a long round to take, but that 
could not be helped, as they ■were obliged to foUo^w the blazing 
or marks ■n^hich they had made in the trees. ' •• ■ • , . 

As soon as they arrived at the house, they stopped there an 
hour to rest, and then "went do^nm to the garden at the point ; 
the potatoes and peas in the garden ■v\"ere looking vei'y ■well, aird 
the onion seed had not failed. Ready carefully examined and 
repaired the fence, because, as he obseiwed, now that the ■svild 
pigs ■were driven away from the yams, they would, in aU proba- 
bility, come there in search of food. 

‘ How solitary and deserted the place looks now, Readjq that 
there is nothing living to be seen,’ observed j\Ir Seagrave. ‘ Let 
us go on.’ 

They recommenced their journey, and in two hours more 
reached the cove, where they had fimt landed. The rocks near 
to it were strewed with timber and planks, which lay bleaching 
in the sun, or half buried in the sand at the little cove. 

They walked round, but, Avith the, exception of spars and .a 
barrel or ■two of tar, they could find nothing of value. There 
was no ■want of staves and iron hoops of broken casks, and 
these. Ready observed, would malce excellent pahugs for the 
garden when they had time to bring them round ; and he said, 
that he thought there were so manjq that they might pale off a 
piece of land^to soav their wheat and barley in by and bj', and 
in the mean time it would enable them to make hay for the 
winter provisions of the stock, Avhich, however, was not of such 
consequence, now that they had such a quantity of banana stems 
to feed the animals -with during the rainy season. 

After they had retmned, they sat do^wn to rest themselves, 
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ind then they went to the tents in the cocoa-nut grove, in wiiich 
hey had collected the articles thrown up when the ship went to 
)ieces. 

' Why ! the pigs have been at work here,’ said Eeady ; ‘ they 
lave contrived to open one cask of flour somehow or another ; 
Dok, sir, — suppose itmust have been shaky, or they, could not 
ave routed into it ; the canvas is not good for much, I fear ; 
ortunately, we have several bolts of new, which I brought on 
hore. Now, sir, we wiU see what condition the stores are in. 
dl these are casks of flour, and we run no risk in opening 
hem, and seeing if they are in good order,’ 

The first cask which was opened had a cake round it as hard 
s a board; but -when it was cut through with the axe, the 
iside was found in a good state. 

' That’s all riglit, sir ; and I presume the others will be tlic 
ame ; the salt water has got in so far and made a cnist, which 
as preserved the rest. But now 'let us go to dinner, and tc 
'ork afterwards. We have some nice cold fn’cd turtle steaks, 
daich Juno has packed up for us.’ 


CHAPTER L. 


•Aeter dinner they resumed their labour. ‘ 1 wonder what’s 
1 this case?’ said IMr Seagrave, pointing to the first at hand, 
teady set to work with his axe, and broke off the lid, and 
3und a number of ^ paste bo ard boxes . full of tapes, narrou 
ibbon's, staylaces, wh'alcborie.s, and cottons pn reels. 

The next was a box with a lock ; the lid was forced uj), and 
liey found a dozen half-gallon square bottles of gin stored in 
ivisions. ' 

‘That’s Hollands, sir, I know,’ said Ready ; ‘what .shall wo dc 
dthit?’ 


‘We will not destroy it, Ready, but at the same tim'e we will 
ot use it but as a medicine,’ replied Mr Seagrave. 

‘ I trust we shall never want to drink a drop of it, sir, citheJ 

.S a medicinp. nr nthP-rTriRP Nmr fnr tPic pool.- trnn/lor 
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The head was soon out, and discovered a dinner set of painted 
china Avith gold edges, which was very beautifiJ. 

‘ Here’s a box with your name on it, sir,’ said Heady ; ‘ do you 
^ know what is in it ? ’ 

‘ I have no idea, Heady; but your axe ^vill decide the point.’ . 

Q When the box was opened, everything appeared in a sad 
f (mouldy state^from the salt water which had penetrated; but on 
removing the brown paper and pasteboard, it was found to 
contain stationery of aU sorts, and, except on the outside, it was 
very little injiireh ■ ■ . . ' ‘ 

‘ This is, indeed a treasure. Ready.. . Now for that cask.’ - ■ ' 

‘I can tell what that is by the' outside; it is oil, and very 
acceptable, for our candies are nearly out. But there are twm or 
thi’ee cases more of candles which w^e saved. Now^ we come to 
the most valuable of all our property.’ 

, ‘ What is that. Heady V 

‘All the articles w'Mch I brcught on shore in the different 
• trips I took in the boat before the ship w'ent to pieces. I have • 
a famous lot of nails. Here are three kegs of small nails, besides 
^;'^two bags of large, and there are several axes, hammers, and 
other tools, besides all these^auks of twine, ^sailing needles, and 
bees’-wax, and here’s a few' bolts of fine canvas, and all- in good 
^ order. Here’s some more of (my plunder^^s the Americans say, 
AH these are(wash-deck buckets,^this is a small (harness-cask^or ' 
salting meat, and here’s the cook’s w'oodeii^trough for making 
bread, Avhich wHl please Miss Juno; and in it, you see, I have 
put all the gaUey-hooks, ladles, and spoons, and the iron trivets 
(they will be very useful), and here’s tw'o lamps.,' Here’s the tw'o 
-casks, one of cartridges made up, and the other of gunpow'der : 
and here’s the haH-cask of cartridges, aU in good order, and the 
other six muskets, which, by the by, wiU want a little clean- 
ing. - 

‘ These are really treasures. Ready, and yet how W'eU we have 
done without them.’ 

‘Let us go on with our search, sir. Here are the ship’s 
compasses, and deep sea Hne and reel, also the land lead. The 
stuff wiU be very useful for our little boat.’ 

And I am very glad of the compasses, Heady ; for with them 
I shall be able to make a sort, of survey of the island, w'hen I 
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have a Kttle time. That case contains books ; but what portioF, 

, of my libraiy I do not know.’ 

‘But you soon will, sir,’ replied Keady, wrenching it open 
with his axe. ‘They are a little stained on the outside, but they- 
are janimed so tight, that they do not appear to have suffered 
mucET* Here are one or two, sir.’ 

‘Plutarch’s Lives. I am glad I have them ; they are excellent 
reading for young or old ; there is no occasion to open any more. 
Beady.’ 


CHAPTER LI. 

Mb Seageave and Ready then set to \vork, and made a rough 
sort of bed of cocoa-nut branches, and went to sleep. The next 
morning they resumed their labour, and opened evcrj’’ other case 
and package that had been saved from the wreck ; they found 
more books, four boxes of candles?, three casks of rice (good and 
damaged), and several other useful articles, besides many others 
which were of no value to them. 

A chest of tea and tv’o bags of coffee, which Beady had 
brought on shore, were, much to their delight, found in good 
order; but there was no sugar, the little which they had saved 
having been melted away. 

‘ That’s unfortunate, sir. Master Tommy won’t like to go 
without sugar.’ 

‘Master Tommy must learn privation, . Bc^idy. How let us go-f 
to where we covered up the other articles with sand.’ 

The sand was shovelled up, and the barrffls of beef and pork 
and the deal boards found in good order, b\it many other things 
were quite spoiled. About noon they had finished, and as they 
had plenty of time, l\Ir Seagrave(look the bearings)^ the differ- 
ent points of land with the compasses. They then shouldered 
their muskets and. Ready talcing a few pounds of damaged rice 
for the fowLs, set off on their return. 

They gained the house in the bay, and having rested a little 
while at the storehouse, they proceeded on their way to the tents 
in the meadow. They had about half a mile to go, when Ready 
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heard a noise, and made a sign to Mr Seagrave to stop. Ready, 
whispering to Mr Seagraye that the pigs were all close to them, 
loaded his mnshet Mr Seagrave did the same, and they walked 
very softly to where they now heard their grunting ; they did 
not see them till they were within twenty yards, and then they 
came upon the whole herd : the pigs raised their heads ; the old 
ones gave a lond grunt, and then, just as Ready fired his musket, 
they all set off at fuU speed. ■ h'lr Seagrave had no opportunity 
of firing, but Ready had shot one, which lay kicldng and strug- 
gling under a cocoa-nut tree. 

‘ A piece of fresh pork will be^uite a treat^Ir Seagrave,’ said 
Ready, as they walked up to where the animal was lying. 

‘ It wiU, indeed. Ready,’ replied Mr Seagrave ; ‘ we must con- 
trive to carry the beast home between us.’ 

‘ We will sHng it on the musket, sir, and 'it will not be very 
heavy. It is one of those born on the island, and a very fine 
fellow for his age.’ 

The pig was soon slung, and they carried it between them. As 
they cleared the wood, they perceived Mrs Seagrave and William, 
who had heard the report of the musket, and had come out to 
meet them. Mrs Seagrave was a little agitated ; but as soon as 
she saw the pig, she knew why the musket had been fired. 

William took the load from his father, who waUced on with 
Mrs Seagrave. 

‘Well, Master William, what news have you? ’.said Ready. 

‘ Why, very good. Ready. Yesterday evening, when I was tired 
of work, I thought I would take the boat, and try if there was 
any fish to be caught on this side of the island, in the deep water, 
and I caught three large ones, quite different from those we took 
among the reefs. We had one for breakfast and dinner to-day, 
and it was excellent.’ 

‘ Did you go out in the boat by yourself ? ’ 

‘No ; I took Juno mthme. Mamma said that she could .siiare 
her for an hour or so. She puUs very well. Ready.’ 

‘She is a handy girl. Master William. Well, we have had our 
survey, and there will be iilenty of work for you and me, I can 
tell you ; I don’t think we can bring eveiything round in a week^ 
so I suppose to-morrow we had better be off.’ 

‘ Well, I like boating better than ditching, I can tell you. 
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Keady,’ replied William. ‘I sha’n’t be sony to leave that work 
to my father.’ 

‘ I suppose it must fall to him, sir ; as he ■will, of course, prefer 
staying mth Sirs Seagrave and the children.’ 


CHAPTER LII. 

After breakfast next morning Ready proposed that he and 
William should take the boat and begin their labour of carrying 
the articles round from the cove to the bay where the house was, 
poin ting out that there was not a da}’’ to be lost. , J uno had, at his 
' r^^est, already baked a large piece of the jiig for them to take 
with them, and boiled a piece of salt pork, so that they were all 
ready to start. Mr Seagrave agreed to work at the hedge and 
ditch round the yam-plantations during their absence. 

Ready and William made every prci>aration for a continued 
absence. They took their blankets with them, and a small pot 
for cooking, and when all was prepared, they bade hfr and hfrs 
Seagrave farewell. J uno assisted to get the luggage down to the 
boat. They were now to pull to the bay and leave their luggage, 
and then to go round to the cove. As they shoved oil', M’illiam 
took the dog Remus into the boat. 

‘Wliy do you take the dog, hlastcr William 1 ho will bo of 
use here in keeping the pigs away, but of no use to us.’ 

‘ Yes, he ■udll, Ready ; I must take him ; for I have an idea 
come into my head, so let me liave my own way.’ 

‘ Well, Mr William, f^ou can always have your own Ava}^s far 

I’m concerned. Good-bye, Juno.’ 

‘Good-bye, Massa Ready; good-bye, Mr William; mind you 
come back Saturday, and bring fish with you.’ 

‘We’ll bring you a turtle, Juno ; for they will como to the 
island again soon, and then we will turn plenty more.’ 

They hoisted the sail, and as the breeze was fresh, wci-o round 
to the bay in a very short time. They took their provisions and 
stores up to the house, and made fast the door, called the fowls, 
and gave them some of the damaged rice which Ready had 
brought round -with him, and found, to their great delight, that 
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they had now upwards of forty chickens, all healthy and^oing 
well ;^but as they had plenty of fresh provisions, it had been de- 
cided t^at they should not be touched a s yet, for the eggs would 
be of more value to them thaiTthe fowl^ 

They then got into the boat again, and pulled away for the 
cove ; the wind was fresh, and^gainst them,^so they had a long 
pull 3 but, as Ready observed, it was much better that it should 
be so, as, when the boat was loaded, they could very quickly sail 
back again to the bay. . .:'v '* , • 

As soon as they arrived at .the cove,, they lost no time in load- 
ing thd boat ; the nads and iron-work of every description, with 
the tvdne and tools whi'cli' Ready had brought on shore, com- 
posed thei^ajor part) of the first cargo; a cask of flour and a 
box of candles, with some bolts -of canvas, fiUed the boat; So 
they shoved off, hoisted their sail, and in an hour had regained the 
bay, and passed through the reef. 

‘ Fm glad that this cargo has arrived safe, Master Wdliam, for 
it is very valuable to us. N ow we will take them’ all up, and that 
wid be sufficient for to-day ; to-morrow, if we can, we udd make 
two trips ; do you think you can manage it, sir V 

‘Oh ! yes ; if we only start very earljY repded Wildam ; ‘but 
now let us have our dinner, and carry the remainder of the things 
up afterwards.’ 

As they were eating their dinner, and William was giving the 
bniies to the dog, Ready said, ‘ Pray, Master William, what w:is 
the idea in your head which made you brmg Remus with you?’ 

‘ I wid ted you, Ready ; I may be UTong, but I think I am 
not ; I mean him to carry a letter to mamma ; you know that he 
always goes back when he is ordered. I have brought a piece of 
paper and pencil with me.’ 

Widiam then UTote on the paper, — 

‘ Dear Mamma : — We are quite wed, and just returned with 
the first cargo quite safe. 

, Your affectionate Son, 

• Willi A3r. 

Wildam tied the paper round the dog’s neck uith a piece of 
twine, and then calling him out of the house, said to him, ‘ Remus, 
r/o back, sir— go back, sir.’ The dog looked wistfully at Wildanl,. 
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as if not sure of what he was to do, but William took up a stonO 
and pretended to throw it at the dog, who ran away a little dis- 
tance, and then stopped. 

‘ Go hack, Eemus— go hach, sir.’ William again pretended to 
tb-ow the stone, repeating the order, and then the dog set off 
as fast as his legs could carry him through the cocoa-nut grove. 

‘ And now,’ said Eeady, ‘ that we have finished our dinner, we 
will bring up the things.’ 

‘ Where shall we put them ? ’ 

‘In the storehouse, Master Wihiam. It will be a good long 
job, for those kegs of nails and cases are very heavy, and will 
retjuire both of us to carry them ; so we must make a good many 
trips. However, we have three or four hours’ daylight.’ 


CHAPTER LIII. 

As soon as they had carried up the wliole of the cargo, they 
secured the boat, and went up to the house to sleep. Just a.s 
they went in, Eemus came bounding up to them with the letter 
roimd his neck. 

‘Here’s the dog, Master William,' said Eeady; ‘he won't go 
home, after aU.’ 

‘How provoking; I made sure he would go back; I really am 
disappointed. We will give him nothing to eat, and then he 
viil; but dear me, Eeady, this is not the paper I tied round his 
neck. I think not. Let me see,’ William took the paper, 
opened it, and read, 

‘Dear William : — Your letter arrived safe, and we are glad 
you are well. Write every day, and God bless you : it was very 
clever of you and Eemus. 

Your affectionate hlother, 

‘ Selina Seagrave.’ 

‘ Well, it is very clever,’ said Eeady ; ‘ I’m sure I had no idea 
he had gone ; and Ms coming back again, too, when he was 
otdered.’ 
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£)ear Kemiis, good dog,’ said William, caressing it ; ‘nice,;,^ 
good dog : now I’ll give you a good supper, for you deserve it.’ 

The next morning they were off before brealcfast, and as the 
vdud was not so fresh, they had not so hai’d a pull. The boat 
was soon loaded, and they returned under ■ sail. They then 
brealcfasted, and having left the things they had brought on the 
beach, that they might lose ho time, they set off again, and 
returned with another cargo, two hom's before dusk ; this they 
landed, and then secured the boat. 

The next day, as they had to take the two cargoes up to the 
house, they could only make one trip to the cove. The post was 
sent to the tents, and returned with the answer as before. 

On Saturday they only made one trip, as they had to. return 
to the tents, wliich they did by watei% having first put a turtle 
into the boat ; on their arrival, they found them aU at the little 
harbour, waiting to receive them, 

‘ Well, WiUiam, dear, you did keep your promise and send me 
a letter by post,’ said Mrs Seagrave. ‘How very dehghtful it is ; 

I shall have no fear now when you are all away.’ 

‘How does the ditch and hedge get on, Mr Seagrave 1’ asked 
Ready. 

‘Pretty well. Ready,’ replied Mr Seagrave; ‘I have nearly 
finished two sides. I think by the end of next week I shall have 
pretty well enclosed it.’ 

On the Monday morning, William and Ready went away in 
the boat, as before, to bring round the various articles from the 
cove. It had been arranged that they were not to retiirn till 
the Saturday evening, and that the dog Remus was to bring 
intelligence of them and their welfare every afternoon. They 
worked hard during the week, and on Saturday they had 
completed their task; with the exception of a portion of the, 
timbers of the ship, everything had been brought round, but had, 
not been carried up to the storehouse, as that required more time. 

On Saturday morning, they went for the last time to the cove, 
and Ready selected some heavy oak timber out of the quantity 
which was lying on the beach, part of which thej’- put into the 
boat, and the remainder they towed astern. It was a heavy 
load, and although the wind was fair . to sail back again to the 
bay, the boat went but slowly through the water. 
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‘ Well, blaster William,’ said Eeady, ‘ we, have done a good 
week’s work, and I must say that it is (high time}tliat it is done ; 
for the boat is m rather a crazy condition, and I ’must contrive 
to patch her up by and by, ~\riien‘ there is time.’ " i, 

‘ I suppose on Monday we shall set to at the storehouse, and - 
alter it for our future residence?’ 

‘ Can’t begin too soon, Master William,’ replied Eeady ; ‘ I 
don’t doubt but Mr Seagrave has finished the hedge and ditch , 
round the yams by this time, and if so, I expect that Madam 
will not like to be left in the tents alone with Juno and the 
children, and so we shall all move back to the house again untU 
we have altered the storehouse I must say that(l would rather) , 
that your mamma should remain in the tents.’ 

‘ Because you are afraid of a visit from the savages, Eeady 1 ’ 

‘ I am, sir, and that’s the tnith. 



‘ But, Eeady, if they do come, we shall see them coming, and 
Would it not be better that we should all be together, even if wo 
are obliged to conceal ourselves in consequence of not being pre- 
pared ? Suppose the savages were to overrun tlle'island, and find 
my mother, my little brother and sister, at the time we were 
obliged to retreat from our house ; how dreadful that would bo !’ 
‘ But, Master William, I counted upon retreating to the tents.’ 

' '* So we can, Eeady, unless we are siu-prised in the night.’ 

‘ That we must take care not to bo. Well, [Master W’'illiam, I 
doubt not you may be right, and if they are all with us, Juno will 
be a great help, and we shall get through our %vork the fasten’ 

‘ We had better let the question be decided by my father and 
uiulher.’ 
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‘Very true, Master Williani: here’s the point at last. We 
will haul the timber on the beach, and then be off iis fast as 
we can, for it is getting late.’ 

It was, indeed, much later than they had usually arrived at 
the little harbour, owing to the heavy load, which made the boat 
so long in coming round from tbe cove ; and Avhen they pulled 
in, they found Mr and Mrs Seagrave' and the children all doivn, 
waiting for them. 


, CHAPTER LIV. 

The next day, being Sunday, was a day of repose, and as they 
had all worked so hard, they felt the luxury of a day of rest. In 
the afternoon, they agreed that on Monday they should make 
every preparation for quitting the tents, and returning to the 
house at the bay. They decided that the live stock should all 
be left there, as the pasturage was so plentiful and good,' with 
the exception of one goat, w'Mch they w'ould take back with 
them, to supply them with millc; and they also agreed that the 
tents shoidd be left standing, with some cooldng utensils, that 
in case WiUiam and Ready went round for the bananas or yams, 
or to examine the live stock, they should not be compelled to 
sleep in the open air, and should have the means of dressing 
their dinner. Wdliam and Ready were to carry the beds, itc., 
round to the bay in the boat, which they could do in two trips, 
and Mr and Mrs Seagrave, udth the family, were to walk through 
the woods, after taking a very early brealcfast. 

(The next morning was one of bustle Qthere was packing up 
and’ every preparation for departure. Juno was called here and 
called there, and was obliged to ask little Caroline to look after 
the kettle and call to her if it boiled over. Master Tommy, as 
usual,<^as in every one’s way^mnd doing more harm than good’ 
in his attempts to assist; but,' however, as he meant well, no- 
body scolded him. 

At last. Ready, to get rid of him, sent him down with a large 
bundle to the beach. Tommy shouldered it with great import- 
ance, but when he came back looking rather warm with the 
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exertion, and Eeady asked Mm to take down another, he said he 
was too tired, and sat down very quietly till breakfast-time, 
before which everything was ready. 

Mrs Seagrave and Juno packed up the breakfast and dinner 
things in a basket after breakfast was oyer, and then Mr and 
Mrs Seagrave and the family set off on their journey, accompanied 
by the dogs, through the cocoa-nut grove. 

William and Ready lost no time in getting through their work. 
The crockerj'^ kitchen utensils, tables, and chairs, were the first 
articles ^ut into the boat. The goat was then led down, and 
they set off with a full load, and arrived at the bay long before 
the party who were walldng through the wood. They landed 
the tMngs on the beach, and then .shoved , off again to bring 
round the bedding, wliich was all TEat was left. By three 
o’clock in the afternoon they had anived at the bay with their 
second and last load, and found that the other party had been 
there about an hour, and Mr Seagrave and Juno were very busy 
taking the articles up from the beach. 

‘ Weil, Master William, ’ said Ready, ‘ this is our last trip for 
some time, I expect ; and so much the better, for our little boat, 
must have something done to her as soon as I can find time.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed, Eeady, she has done her work well. Do you 
know I feel as if I were coming home, now that we are back to 
the bay. I really feel quite glad that we have left the tents. I 
found the pigeons among the peas, Eeady ; so we must pick them 
as soon as we can. They have increased very much ; I think 
there were near twenty of them. We shall have pigeon-pies next 
year, I expect,’ replied William. 

‘ If it pleases God that we live and do well,’ replied Eeady, who 
had his eyes fixed upon the sea. 

Before night everything was in its place again in the house, 
and as comfortable as before, and as they were very tired, they 
went very early to bed, having first arranged what they should do 
in the morning. Mrs Seagrave said' that she could attend to the 
cookery and the cliildren, and that Juno was at their service, if 
they required her. At daylight, Beady and William went down 
to the turtle-pond and speared a turtle, for now the time wao 
coining on for turning the turtle again, and the pond would soou 
be filled. Having cut it up and put a portion of E into the iwS.' 
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all ready for Mrs Seagrave, as soon as breakfast was over they 
proceeded to the storehouse in the grove. 

After a little consultation with Mr Seagrave, Ready marked 
' out a square of cocoa-nut trees surrounding the storehouse, so, 
as to leave a space within them of about twenty yards each side, 
which they considered large enough for the enclosure. These 
cocoa-nut trees were to serve as the posts, between which were 
to be fixed other trees about fourteen feet high, so as to form a 
^^ pahsade or stockade, which could not be climbed over. 

As soon as the line of trees had been marked out, they set to' 
^ work cutting down aU within the line, and then outside to a 
distance of ten yards. Mr Seagrave cut down trees; William 



' and Juno sawed them off at a proper length ; Mr Seagrave 
helped Ready in fixing up the palisades. They worked very 
' " hard, and were not sorry to go to bed. Ready took an oppcr- 
r tunity to speak to William. 

‘ You see, sir, there is little fear of the savages coining here 
in the night-time, but they may just before night or very early 
in the morning, so one of us must be up again between two and 
three o’clock in the morning, to see if there is anything to^ be 

... ' seen of them; and we must watch the wind and weather, if it is 

; - favourable for them to come to us, which indeed the wind Avill 
not be except at the commencement of the rainy season ; but 
^ it may be very light, and then they would not care for its being 
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against them. I’ve been thinking of it, Master William, a great 
deal, and my idea is, that it will be at the beginning of the rainy 
season that vre shall have a visit, if we have one at all ; for you 
see that the wind don’t blow regular from one quarter, as it does 
now, but is variable, and then they can make sail .in their canoes, 
and come here easily, instead of pulling between tliirty and forty 
miles, which is hard work against wind and current. Still, 
Master WiUiam, we must not be careless, and we must keep a 
, good look-out even now. I don’t want to fret your father and Mrs 
■' Seagrave with my fears on the subject, but I tell you what I 
really think, and what we ought to do.’ 

‘ I agree with you. Heady, and I will take care to be up before 
daybreak, and examine very carefully with the spy-gla.ss as soon 
as the day dawns. You take the night part, and I uill do the 
morning part of the watching.’ 


CHAPTJiill LV. 

O.N'E day, as the party returned to dinner, Mrs Seagrave said 
with surprise, ‘ Wh}’’, was not Tommy unth you 1’ 

‘ 'No’ repHed Mr Seagrave ; ' he has not been near us all day ; 
he went with us after brealcfast, but did not remain a quarter of 
an hour.’ 

‘ No, Missy ; I tell Massa Tommy to help carr}' cocoa-nut 
leaves, and then he go away directly.’ 

‘ I dare say he is picking up shells on the beach, ma'am,’ re- 
plied Keady, ‘or perhaps he is in the garden. 1 will go and see.’ 

‘I will go with you. Heady,’ said William. 

‘I see him — oh, mercy ! — I see him,’ said Juno, pointing with 
her finger ; ‘ he in the boat, and boat go to sea.’ 

William ran off like tlie wind, followed close by Jilr Seagrave 
and Heady, at a distance by Mrs Seagrave and Juno, the former 
dreadfully alarmed ; indeed there was no time to bo lost, f(»r the 
wind was off the shore, and in a short time the boat would have 
boon out to sea. 

WiUiam, as soon as he anived at the beach, throw off his hat 
and jacket, and dashed into the water. He was already up to 
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his middle, wlien old Eeady, wlio had followed him, caught hinr 
by the arm and said, — 

‘Master William, go back immediately. I insist up on it. 
Your going can do no good, as you do not understand the thing 
so well as I do ; and go I will ; so there will be double risk for 
nothing, ]\Ir Seagrave, order him back.’ 

‘ WiUiam,’ said Mr Seagrave, ‘come back immediately, I com- 
mand you.’ 

William obeyed ; but before he was clear of the water, old 
Eeady had swum across to the first rocks on the reef, and was now 
dashing through the pools between the rocks, towards the boat. 

‘ Oh ! father,’ said William, ‘ if that good old man is lost, I shall 
never forgive myself. I almost feel as if I did wrong to obey you. 
Look, father, one — ^two— three sharks, here close to us. He has 
no chance. See, he is again in deep water. God protect him !’ 

In the mean time, Mr Seagrave, whose wife was now by his 
side, and who was shuddering at the scene, after glancing his eye 
a moment at the sharks, which were within a few feet of the beach, . 
had kept his gaze steadily upon Eeady’s movements. If , he 
passed through the passage of deep water between the rocks, he 
might be considered safe, as the boat was now beating on a reef on 
the other side, where the water was shallow. It was(a moment of 
intense anxiety.^ At last Eeady had- gained the reef, and had 
his hands upon the rocks, and was climbing bn them. 

‘He is safe, is he not ? ’ wliispered Mrs Seagrave, faintly. 

‘ Yes, now I tliink he is,’ replied Mr Seagrave, as Eeady had 
gained a footing on the rocks, where the water was but a little 
above his ancles. I tliink there is no deep water between him 
and the boat.’ 

In another minute Eeady wns over the rocks and had seized the 
gunnel of the boat. 

‘He is in the boat,’ cried William. ‘Thanlt God !’ 

‘Yes; we must thank God, and that fervently,’ replied Mr-5> 
Seagrave. ‘Look at those monsters,’ continued he, pointing to 
the sharks ; ‘ how quick they swim to and fro : they have scented 
their prey on the water. William, it is fortunate they are here : 
they might have been out there, when Eeady passed through the 
deep water.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, para See, he has the boat-hook, and is pushing 
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the boat off the reef into the deep water. Oh ! he is quite safe 
now.' 

Such, however, was not the case. The boat had been beating 
on the rocks of the reef, and had (knocked a hol^'in her bottom, 
and as soon as Eeady had forced' the boat into cfeep water, she 
began to fill immediately. Beady pushed as hard as ho could 
%vith the boat-hook, and tearing off his neckcloth, forced as muc 
as he could of it into the hole. This saved them ; but the boa 
was up to the thwarte^with water, and the least motion on th 
part of Eeady, or even Tommy, would have upset her imra( 
diately, and they had stiU to pass the deep water between th 
reef and the beach, where the sharks were swimming. Bead} 
■who perceived his danger, called out to them to throw large stone 
at the sharks as fast as they could, to drive them away. 

The pelting of the stones had the desired eftect. The shark 
swam away, and Beady passed through to the beach, and tlie boa 
grounded just as she was up to the gunnel in water, and about t( 
turn over. He handed out itaster Tomm}', wdio was so dread 
fully frightened, that he could not cry, but remained as pale as ; 
sheet, and his mouth and eyes wide open. 

As soon as Eeady landed, WiUiam sprang into his arms, crjdng 
‘ Thank God you are safe, Beady.’ Mr and Sirs Seagrave, eacl 
took his hand and shook it heartily. At last, Sirs Seagrave, over 
powered by her feelings, sank her head upon William’s shouldei 
and burst into tears. Juno, after smiling at Eeady, took Tomm; 
by the hand, and led him away, saying, ‘ Come along, yon nast : 
naughty boy. You get fine whipping to-night, soon as all tin 
work is over.’ Whereupon Tommy set up .a miserable howling 
w'hich he never left offrmtil long after he w-as in the house. 

That evening the prayers were more than usually solemn, anc 
the thanksgivings more heartfelt and sincere. HHiausted witl 
the exciting scene of the day, they all retired early to bed. 


CHAPTEB LVI. 

Whek Tommy was questioned on the follomng morning as 
to his inducement to get into the boat, to their grciit sm-prise he 
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replied, that he wanted to go round to the tents again, to see if 
the .bananas were ripe ; that he intended to eat some of them, 
and be back before dinner-time, that he might not be found out. 

‘ I suspect. Master Tommy, you would have been very hungry ' 
before you ate any bananas if we had not perceived you,’ said 
Eeady. 

‘ I won’t go into the boat any more,’ said Tommy. 

The stockade was now almost finished; the door was the 
occasion of a good deal of consultation; at last it was agreed 
that it would be better to have a door of stout oak plank, but 
with second door-posts inside, about a foot apart from the door, 
between which could be inserted short poles one. above the 
other, so as to barricade jt within when required. This would 
make the door as strong as any other portion of the stockade.; 
As soon as this was all complete, the storehouse was to be 
altered for a dwelling-house, by taking away, the wattles of 
cocoa-nut boughs on the sides, and filling them up with logs of ' 
cocoa-nut trees. 

■ Before the week was ended, the stockade and door were 
complete, and they now began to feU trees, to form the sides of 
the house. This was rapid work; and while i\Ir Seagrave, 
Widiam, and Juno felled the trees, and brought them on the 
wheels to the side of the stockade, all ready cut to their proper 
, lengths, Beady was employed in flooring the house "with a part 
of the deal planks which they had brought round from the cove. 
But this week they were obliged to break off for two days, to ’ 
'collect all their crops from the garden : as soon as this was done, 
they again set to work. 

A fortnight more passed away in continual hard work, but 
the house was at last finished, and very complete, compared to • 
the one they were residing in. It was much larger, and divided ’> 
into three rooms by the deal planking: the middle room which ; 
the door -opened into was the sitting and eating-room, with a 
window behind : the two side-rooms were sleeping-rooms, one 
for Mrs Seagrave and the children, and the other for the male 
portion of the family. This made it much more comfortable 
and complete. 

‘See, Ma-ster William,’ said Beady, when they were alone, 
‘what we have been able to do by means of those deal planks; 
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why, to have floored tliis Loirse, and run tip tlie partitions, would 
have taken us half a year, if we had had to saw the wood.’ 

'And what do you propose to do with the old house?' said 
William. 

‘We had better put some of our stores of least value in it for 
the present, until we can fit up another storehouse inside the 
stockade.’ 

‘ Then we’ll put those casks in, for they take up a great deal 
of room.’ 

‘ All but that large one, Master William; we shall want that; 
I shall fix it up in a corner.’ 

‘What for, Eeady ?’ 

‘ To put water in, Master William.’ 

‘ But we are closer to the spring than we were at the other 
house.’ 

‘I know that; but, perhaps, we may not be able to go out of 
the stockade, and then we shall want water. You don’t know 
how anxious I am to see them aU inside of this defence, William. 
I shall not be happy until they are.’ 

‘ But why should we not come in, Eeady ? ’ 

‘ Why, sir, as there is still plenty of work, I do not like to 
press the matter, lest your mamma should be fidgeted, and think 
there was danger; but. Master William, danger' them is ; I Lave 
a kind of forewarning of it. I wish you would propose that 
they should come in at once; the standing bed-places are all 
ready, except the canvas, and I shall nail on new by to-night.’ 

In consequence of this conversation, William proposed at 
dinner-time that the next day they should go into the new 
house, as it was so much more handy to work there and live 
there at the same time. Mr Seagrave was of the same opinion, 
but Mrs Seagrave thought it better that everji;hing should bo 
tidy first. 

‘Why, ma’am,’ said Eeady, ‘the only w'ay to get things tidy is 
to go yourself, and make them so. Nothing will ever bo in its 
place unless you are there to put it in.’ ' 

‘Well, Eeady; you are the best judge ; to-morrow we will take 
up our quarters in the stockade.’ 

‘ Thank God!’ muttered old Eeady very softly. William only, 
who was next to him, heard what he said. 
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Tile next day was fully employed in cbaugiug their residence, 
and shifting over the bedding and utensils; and tliat night they 
slept within the stockade. Ready had nin up a'very neat little 
out-house of plank, as a kitchen for Juno, and another week 
was fully employed as follows : the stores were divided ; those 
of least consequence, and the salt provisions, flour, and the 
garden produce, &c., were put into the old house; the casks of 
powder and most of the cartridges were also put there for 
security; but a cask of beef, of pork, and flour, all the iron- 
work and nails, canvas, <bc., were stowed away for the present 
under the new house, which had, when built as a storehouse, 
been raised four feet from the ground to make a shelter for the 
stock. Ready also took care, by degrees, to fill the large wnter- 
butt full of watez', and had fixed -into , the bottom a spigot for 
dramng the water off. 

‘Well, Mr Seagrave,’ said Ready on the Saturday, ‘we have 
done a good many hard weeks’ work lately; but this is the last 
of them. William and I must go and turn some turtle if wo 
can, for the season is getting late for them, and I must repair 
the boat, so that we, may take a trip round to examine ho\v the 
stock and yams get on.' 

‘ And the bananas and the guavas,’ said .Tonzmj’’. 

‘ RTiy, we have quite forgotten all about them,’ observed kirs 
Seagrave. 

‘Yes, ma’am; we have been so busy, that it is no wonder; 
however, there may be some left yet, and I will go round as soon 
as the boat is able to sunra, and bring all I can find.’ 

‘We must put our seeds and potatoes in before the rainy season. 
Ready.’ ' 

‘It uiUbe better, sir, if we can find time, as we shall not have 
much more fine weather now; at all events, we can get them in 
at intervals when the weather is fine ; now I shall go my rounds 
for turtle.’ - 

William and Ready went down to the beach, but meeting 
Juno coming from the kitchen> Ready desired her to collect as 
much fueljis she could, and stack it up in a corner inside of the 
stockade, as it would be niore hand y. ^ • 

‘Yes, Massa Ready,’ replied Juh^ ‘I understand; nothing 
like being all ready case of accident.’ 
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William and Ready succeeded in turning six more turtles to 
add to their stock, and having taken a careful survey with the 
telescope, they came back, fastened the door of the stockade, 
and went to bed. 


CHAPTER mi. 

Another week passed away, during which Ready repaired 
the boat, and William and Mr Seagrave were employed in dig- 
ging up the garden. It was also a very busy week at the house, 
as they had not washed linen for some time. Sirs Seagrave and 
Juno, and even little Caroline, were hard at w’ork, and I^Iastcr 
Tommy was more useful than ever he had been, going for the 
water as they required it, and watching little Albert. Indeed, 
he was so active, that Mrs Seagrave praised him before his papa, 
and blaster Tommy was quite proud. 

On the ii'Ionday, William and Ready set off in the boat to the 
little harbour, and found all the stocklffoingwclljiand promising 
to increase. Many of the bananas and guavas had ripened and 
withered, but there were enough left to fill the boat half full. 
The yams had not beenCbroken in upon} by the pigs, and the 
tents were in good order. ^ 

‘We cannot do better than to leave the stock where it is at 
present, Master William ; they can run into the cocoa-nut grove 
for shelter if there is a storm, and there is feed enough for ten 
times as many.’ 

‘ I tliink so too. 

‘But in a few days w'e must come round again for the tents,* 
we must not leave them here the whole rainy season. How, sir 
shRU we go backi’ 

‘ ye.s ; at all events, Tommy will be delighted with our cargo. 
But will yon not dig up a few yams firstP 

‘ I had quite forgotten it. Master WilHam. I will go for the 
spade ; we left one in the nearest tent.’ 

Having procured the yam.s, they set off on their return. 
Before they arrived at the bay, the sky clouded over, and 
threatened a storm. It did not, however, rain till after they had 
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landed, wlien a smart sliowei^ ^ nnouaced commencement of 
the rainy, season, '' , 

The following day was beautifully fine, and everything 
appeared refreshed by the rain which had fallen. It was, how- 
ever, agreed that Keady and WiUiam should go round the next 
morning, bring home the tents, and as many yams as the boat 
could carry. William and Keady went out at night as usual, 
when Keady observed that the wind had chopped round to the 
eastward. , - . ^ 

‘ That will be bad for us to-morrow, Keady,’ replied William. 
‘We may sail to the harbour, but we shall have to pull back 
with the loaded boat.’ 

The next morning, just before the day dawned, Keady and 
William unfastened the door of the stockade, and went down to 
the beach. The wind was stiU to the eastward, and blowing 
rather fresh, and the sky was cloudy. As the sun rose, Keady, 
as usual, had his telescope with him, and looked through it at 
the offing t ff the eastward. 

‘ Do you see anything, Keady, that you look so long in that 
direction?’ asked WiUiam. 

‘ Either my old eyes deceive me, or I fear that T do,’ replied 
Keady; ‘but a few minutes more will decide.’ ■ 

There was a bank of clouds on the horizon to the eastward; 
but as soon as the sun had risen above them, Keady, who had 
the telescope fixed in the same direction, said — 

‘ Yes, Master WiUiam, I am right. I thought that those dark 
patches I saw were their brown grass sails.’ 

‘Sails of what, Keady?’ said William, hastily. 

‘ Of the Indian canoes. Master William. Take the glass, and 
look yourself.’ • 

‘ Why, there are twenty or thirty of them, Keady, at least,’ 

^ ‘And each with twenty or thirty men in them too. Master 
P WiUiam.’ 

‘ How fast they come down, Keady ! why they will be here in 
S' an hour.’ 

‘Ho, sir, nor in two hours either ; those are very large canoes. 

' However, there is no time to be lost. While I watch them for a 
few minutes till I make them more clearly out, do you run up to 
the house and beckon your father to come down to me ; and then, 
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blaster William, get all the muskets ready, and bring the casks 
of powder and of made-up .cartridges from the old house into 
the stockade. Calf Juno, and she Avill help you. After you 
have done that, you had better come down and join us.' 

In a very few minutes after William ran up to the house, Jlr 
Seagrave made his appearance. 

‘ Ready, there is danger, I’m sure ; William would not tell me, 
I presume, because he w'as afraid of alarming his mother. 
IWiat is it?’ 

‘It is, Mr Seagrave, that the savages are now coming down 
upon us in large force ; perhaps five or six hundred of them ; 
and that we shall have to defend ourselves^vitli all our might 
and main.’) y 

‘ Well, Heady, we must put our trust in the Lord, and do our 
best; I will second. you to the utmost of my power, and William, 
fm sure, wiU do his duty.’ 

‘I think, sir, we had better not vvait licre any more, as we 
'have not long to jjrcpare for them. We have only to fi.x up 
some of our strong deal planks on the iu.sido of the stockade 
for us to stand upon when we are attacked, that we may see 
what the enemy is about, and be able to fire upon them. But 
first we had better go to the old liouse, and take out what 
provisions and other articles we shall most want, and roll the 
ca.sks into the stockade, for to the old liouse they will go first, and 
perhaps destroy everything in it. The casks they certainly will, 
for the sake of the iron hoops. An hour’s work will do a groat 
deal, for the distance is not vciy great. I believe we have 
everything rve want in the stockade; Juno has her fuel, the 
large butt of water will last us two or three weeks at least, and if 
we have time, we will get the w’hcels down, and spear u couple 
of turtles for fresh provisions.’ 

‘ We hardly need think of turtle just now, Ready.’ 

‘ Why not, sir ? It’s as w'ell to have them as to leave them for 
the savages to eat for us.’ 

This conversation passed as they w'alked up to the house. As 
. soon as they arrived, they found WiUiam and Juno had jii.st 
brought in the powder and cartridges. ]\Ir Seagiuve went in to 
break the matter to his wife, who,, he feared, would bo inucb 
alaniied. 
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‘I was told that I had to expect this, my dear,’ replied Mrs 
Seagrave, 'so that it has not come upon me altoge'ther nnaAvares ; 
and anything that a poor weak woman can do, I will. . I fool 
that I have no want of courage, to defend my children/ 


CHAPTER LVin. .f 

'As they could have a very good view of th'e canoes froiv 
where the old house stood, Ready examined them with his glass 
every time that he returned from rolling up a cask to the stock- 
ade. Every one worked hard; even Mi-s Seagrave did all she 
could, either assisting in roUing the casks, or carrying up whal 
she was able to hft. In an hour they had got into the stockade 
all that they most cared for, and the canoes were stiD about sis 
or seven miles off. 

'We have a good hour before they arrive, sir,’ said Ready, 
‘ and even then the reefs wiU puzzle them not a little ; I doubt 
if they are disembark ed under tivo hours. Juno, go for the 
wheels, and William, coiM down with the spear, and we ■will 
have some of the turtle into the stockade. Mr Seagrave, I dc 
not require your assistance, so if you will have the kindness tn 
get out the muskets, and examine the flints, it will be as well.’ 

‘ Ye^ and then you have to load them,’ replied Mrs Seagrave. 
'Juno and I can do that, at all event s, ready for you to fire them; 

In half an hour six turtle were brought up by Juno and 
William, and then Ready followed them into the stockade. 

They then roUed the casks and upheaded them by the sides 
of the stockade, and fixed up deal planks to stand upon, just 
high enough to enable them to see over the top of the palisades, 
and to fire at the enemy. Mrs Seagrave had been showm how to 
load a musket, and Juno was now taught the same,’ 

' Now, sir, w'e are all prepared,’ said old Ready, ' and madam 
and Juno can go and, look a little after the children, and get 
breakfast.’ . 

As soon as the children were dressed, hir Seagrave called 
Ready, who was outside, watching the canoes, and they went 

11 
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^ their moi-ningde^igns^and prayed heartily tor succou r in this 

time of Deed. ' 7 ' 

‘This suspense is .worse than all/ said Mrs ^eagrave. C.‘I wish 
now that'iliey were come.’ J ■ .’l- r^' f ^ -"Z * I/' 

‘ Shall I go to Ready, and hear his report, my dear 1 I will 
not be away three minutes.’ 

In a short time Mr Seagrave returned, saying that the canoes 
were close to the beach, that the savages evidently had a know- 
ledge of the passages through the reefs, as they had steered 
right in, and had lowered their sails ; that Ready and William 
were on the look-out, but concealed behind the cocoa-nut trcc-s. 

During tliis conversation betrveen Mr and hirs Seagrave uith- 
in the stockade, William and Ready were watching the motions 
of the savages, a large portion of whom had landed out of ten of 
the canoes, and the others were following their example as fast 
as they could, forcing their way through the reefs. The savages 
were all painted, with their v/ar-cloaks and feathers on, and 
armed vdtli’ spears and clubs, evidently hamng conic with no 
peaceable intentions. At first they occupied themsclvc.s with 
beaching the canoes, and as they were very large and hea’^, 
this was a work of some few minutes’ employment for the wh(‘le 
of them. 

Another half-minute, and William and Ready arrived at the 
door of the stockade j they entered, shut the door, and then 
barricjdeAit T\dth the cocoa-nut: poles which thej' had fitted to 
the inner door-posts. 


CHAPTER LTX. 

The loud yells of the savages struck terror into the heart of 
Mrs Seagrave; it was well that she had not seen their painted 
bodies and fierce appearance, or she would have been much more 
alarmed. Little Albert and Caroline clung round her neck with 
terror in their faces; they did not cry, but looked round and 
round to see from whence the horrid noise proceeded, and then 
cj™g. faster to their mother. Master Tommy was very busy 
finishing all the breakfast which had been left, for there was no 
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one to check him as usual; Juno was busy oufeide, and was verj^ 
active and courageous. ■ Mr Seagi*ave had been employed making 
the ' holes between the palisades large enough to admit the 
barrels of the muskets, so that they could fire at the savages 
without being exposed;' while William and Keady, -with their 
muskets loaded, were on the look-out for their approach. 

‘They are busy -with the old house just now, sir,'- observed 
Ready, ‘but tliat won^r detain ^^em long.’ ^ 

‘Here they come,’ replied william. ‘Take care thej’’ don’t 
liit you. Ready.’ . . ■ 

Ready now stood upon the plank within, so as to show him- 
'self to the savages, who gave a tremendous yell, and, as they . 
advanced, a dozen spears were thrown at him -with so true an 
aim that, had he not instantly dodged behind the stockade, he-/; 
must have been lolled. Three oFfour shears remained quiverings 
in the palisades, just below the top ; the others went over it, and 
fell down inside of the stockade, at the further end. 

‘How, Master William, take good aim but before WiUiam 
could fire, Mr Seagrave, who had agreed to be stationed at the 
corner so that he might see if the savages went roimd to the 
other side, fired his musket, and the tail chief feU to the ground. 

Ready and William also fired, and two more of the savages 
were seen to drop, amidst the yells of their companions. Juno 
handed up the other muskets which were ready loaded, and took 
those discharged, and Mrs Seagrave turned the key of the door 
upon them, and hastened to assist Juno in reloading the mus- 
kets. 

The spears now rushed through the air, and it was well that 
they could fire from the stockade -without exposing their persons, 
or they would have had but little chance. The yeUs increased, 
and the savages now began to attack on every quarter ; the most 
active, who climbed like cats, actually succeeded in gaining the 
top of the palisades, but, as soon as their heads appeared above, 
they were fired at -with so true an aim that they dropped do-wn 
dead outside. This combat lasted for more than an hour, when 
the savages, ha-ving lost a great many men, drew off from the 
assaul^and the parties -withir the stockade had time to breathe. 

‘ Thej^have not gained much in this b o-ut, at all events,’ said c 
. Ready; ‘it was weU fought on our side, an^,' Master William, 
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yon certainly behaved as if you had been brought up to it ; 1 1 
(^don’t think you ever missed your man once.’^ 

■ ‘Do you tliink they will g6 away now?’ said I^irs Scagrave. 

‘Oh, no, madam, not yet; they -will try us evciy Avay before 
they leave us. You see these arc very brave men, and it is clear 
that .they know what gunpowder is, or they would have been 
more astonished.’ 

‘Are they all gone, Eeady?’ said William, who had come dowrn 
from the plank to his mother. 

‘No, sir; I see them between the trees now; they are sitting 
round in a circle, and, I suppose, making s peeche s : i^ is the 
custom of these people.’ . 

‘Well, I’m very thirsty, at aU events,’ said William ; ‘Juno,’ 
bring me a little water.’ 

Juno went to the water-tub, to comply ynth William’s request, 
and in a few minutes afterwards~Tam’e back in great consterna- 
tion, X ''' ' ' ' i o,, 1 ' 

‘ Oh, Massa ! oh. Missy ! no w^atcr ; water all gone.’ 

‘Water all gone !’ cried Eeady and all of tlicin in a breath. 

‘Missy, I tiiik I know now,’ said Juno; ‘you remember you 
send Massa Tommy, the two or three days we wash, to fetch 
water from well in h'ttle bucket, y You know liow soon lie come 
back, and how you say what good boy he was, and liow you tell 
Massa Seagrave when he come to dinner. Now, Missy, I quite 
certaui Massa Tommy no take trouble to go to well, but fetch 
water from tub all the while, and so he emjjty it.’ 

Juno’s suspicious were but too true. Tommy, ideascd with 
the praise of being so quick in bringing the water, had taken out 
the s pigot of the cask, and draum it all ofl*. Ho was now crj’ing, 
and promising not to take the water again. 

‘If I had but a little for the children, I should not care,’ 
observed Mi-s Seagrave ; ‘but to sec those poor things sufler — is 
there not a drop left, Juno, anywhere?’ 

Juno shook her head. ‘ AU gone, Missy ; none nowhere.’ 

‘I -wish the savages would come on again,’ observed William ; 

‘ for the sooner they come, the sooner the affair will be decided.’ 

‘I doubt if they will to-day, sir; at night-time I think it very 
probable, and I fear the night attack more than the day. We 
must make preparations for it.’ 
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‘ Why, what can we do, Eeady % ’ 

‘ In the first place, sir, by nailing planlcs from cocoa-nut tree 
to cocoa-nut tree above the present stockade, we may make a 
great, portion of it much higher, and more difficult to climb over. 
Some of them were nearly in this time. If we do that, we shall 
■ not have so large a space to watch over and defend ; and then 
we must contrive to have a large fire ready for lighting, that we 
may not have to fight altogether in the dark. It -will give them 
some advantage in looking through the palisades, and seeing 
where we are, but they cannot well drive their spears through, 
so it is no great matter. We must make the fire in the centre 
of the stockade, and have plenty of tar in it, to make it burn 
bright, and we must not, of course, light it until after we' are 
attacked. We shall then see where they are trying 'for an 
entrance, and where to aim vith our muskets.’ 

As Ready had supposed, no further attack was made by the 
savages oil that day, and he, WiUiam, and INIr Seagrave were very 
busy making their arrangements ; they nailed the planks on the 
trunks of the trees above the stockade, so as to make three sides 
of the stockade at least five feet higher, and almost impossible to 
climb up ; and they ]irepared a large fire in a tar-barrel fuU of 
cocoa-nut leaves mixed with wood and tar, so as to burn fiercely. 
Dinner or supper they had none, for there was nothing but salt 
pork and beef and Live turtle, and, by Ready’s advice, they did 
not eat, lis it would only increase their desire to drink. 

The poor children sufl;ered much ; little Albert wailed and cried 
for ‘ water, water Carohne knew that there was none, and was 
quiet, poor little gul, although she suffered much ; as for T ommy , 
Cthe author of all this misery^ he ivas the inost impatient, and 
roared for some time, till William, quite angry at his behaviour, 
gave him a sinart box on the ear, and he, reduced his roar to a 
whimper, frtnn fear of receiving another. 


CHAPTER LX. 

Hut the moaning of the children was very soon after dusk 
drowmed by the yells of the savages, who now advanced to the 
night attack. 
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Erery part of the stockade was at once assailed, and their at- 
tempts now made were to climb into it j a dew spears were occa- 
sionally thrown, but it was evident that the object was to obtain 
an entrance! by ^nt o^i numbers. It was well that Eeady had 
taken the precaution of nailing the deal planks above the 
original stockade, or there is little doubt but that the savages 
would have gained their object ; as it was, before the flames of 
the fire, which Juno had lighted by Eead}-’s order, gave them 
sufficient hght, three or four savages had climbed up. and had 
been shot by William and Mr Seagrave, as they were on the top 
of the stockade. 

When the fire burnt brightly, the savages outside were more 
easily aimed at, and a great many fell in their attempts to get 
over. The attack continued more than an hour, when at last, 
satisfied that they could not succeed, the savages once more with- 
drew, carrjiug with them, as before, their dead and wounded. 

‘I tiTzstthat they will now reembark, and leave the island,’ said 
Mr Seagrave to Ready. 

‘I only wish they may, sm; it is not at ail impossible; but 
there is no saying. You see, sir, that cocoa-nut tree,’ continued 
Ready, pointing to one of those to which the palisades were fast- 
ened, ‘is much taller than any of the others; now, by driniig 
spike-nails into the trunk at about a foot apart, wo might 
ascend it with ease, and it would command a view of tlio wholo 
bay ; w'e then could know(what the enemy were about.’.^ • '' f'- 

Mr Seagrave then w'ent into the house ; Reacly'dcsired William 
to lie dowTi and sleep for turn or three hours, as he would watcln 
In the morning, when Mr Seagrave came out, ho would Iiavo a 
little sleep himself. 

‘1 can’t sleep, Ready. I’m mad with thimt,’ replied WiRiain. 

In the mean time Mr Seagrave found the children still ciying 
for water, notwithstanding the coaxing and soothing of Mre Sea- 
grave, w'ho was .shedding tears as she hung over poor little Albert. 
Juno had gone out, and had dug with a spade as deep as she 
could, with a faint liope that some might be found, but in vain, 
and she had just returned mournful aintdiscousoiate.. Little 
Caioline only drooped, and said nothing. Mr Seagrave remained, 
for two or three hours with his wife, assisting her in pacifjing the 
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children, and soothing her to the utmost of his power] at last he 
went out and found old Eeady on the watch. 

‘I have come out to take the watch, Eeady. Will you not sleep 
for a whiSe?’ -. 

‘I udll, sir, if you please, take a little sleep. Call me in two 
hours] it will then he daylight, and I can go to work, and you 
can get some repose yourself.’ 

‘I am too- airxious to sleep] I think so, at least.’ ■ • 

‘ Master William said he was too thirsty to sleep, sir ] but, poor 
fellow, he is now fast enough.’ ' 

‘I trust that boy will be spared. Ready.’ 

‘ I hope so too ] for he is a noble fellow ; but we are all in tho 
hands of the Almighty. Good night, sir.’ 

‘Good night. Ready.’ 

At daylight Eeady woke up and relieved Mr Seagrave, who did 
not return to the house, but lay down on the cocoa-nut boughs, 
where Eeady had been lying by’the side of WiUiam. As soon as 
Ready had got out the spilce-nails and hammer, he summoned 
William to his assistance, and they commenced driving them into 
the cocoa-nut tree, one looking out, in case of the savages ap- 
proaching, while the other was at work. In less than an hour 
they had gained the top of the tree close to the boughs, and had 
a very commanding view of the bay, as web. as inland. William, 
who was driving the last dozen spikes, took a sm'vey, and then 
came down to Eeady. ■ 

‘ I can see everything, Ready : they have pulled down the old 
house altogether, and are most of them lying down outside, 
covered up with their war-cloaks ] some women are walking to 
and fro from the canoes, which are lying on the beach where 
they first landed.’ 

‘ They have pulled down the house to obtain the iron nails, I 
have no doubt,’ replied Eeady. ‘Did you see any of their 
dead V 

‘ No ] I did not look about very much, but I vEl go up again 
directly. I came down because my hands were jarred -with ham- 
mering, and the hammer was so heavy to carry. In a minute or 
-two I shall go up light enough. My lips are burning, Eeady, and 
swelled ; the skin is peeling off. I bad no idea that want of water 
woidd have been so dreadful’ 
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I was in hopes of finding a cocoa-nut or two on the tree, but 
there was not one.' 

‘ And if you had found one, it would not have had any milk in 
it at this season of the year. However, Master William, if the 
savages do not go away to-day, something must be done. I wish 
now that you would go up again, and see if they are no tstirrin g/y 

William again mounted to the top of the tree, and remained up 
for some minutes ; when he came down, he said, ‘ They are all up 
now, and swarming like bees. I counted two hundred and sixty 
of the men, in their war-cloaks and feather head-dresses ; the 
women are passing to and fro from the well with water ; there 
is nobody at the canoes except eight or ten women, who are beat- 
ing their heads, I think, or doing sometlung of the land. I could 
not make it out well, but they seem all doing the same thing.’ 

‘ I know what they are about. Master William ; they are cut- 
ting themselves with knives or other sharp instniments. It is the 
custom of these people. The dead are all put into the canoes, and 
these women are lamenting over them ; perhaps they are going 
away, since the dead are in the canoes ; but there is no .saying. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

The second day was passed in keeping a look-out upon the 
savages, and awaiting a fresh attack. They could perceive from 
the top of the cocoa-nut tree that the savages held a council of %var 
in the forenoon, sitting round in a large circle, while one got up in 
the centre, and made a speech, flourishing his club and spear 
while he spoke. In the afternoon the council broke up, and the 
savages were observed to be very busy in all directions, cutting 
down the cocoa-nut trees, and collecting all the brushwood. 

Heady watched them for a long while, and at last came down a 
little before sunset. ‘ iilr Seagrave,’ said he, ‘ we shall have, in 
my opinion, no attack this night, but to-morrow we must e.xpect 
something very serious ; the savages arc cutting down the trees, 
and making large faggots ; they do not get on very fast, because 
their hatchets are made of stone and don’t cut very well j but 
peiseverance and nurabei's wiQ effect everjdliing.’ 
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Butwiiat do you imagine to betlieir object, Keady,in cutting 
down trees, and maldng the faggots ? 

‘ Either, sir, to pde them up outside the palisades, so large as 
to be able to wallc up upon them, or else to pile them up to set 
fire to them, and burn us out,’ 

‘Do you tliink they will succeed?’ - 

‘ We must hope for the best, and do our best, Mr Seagrave,’ 
replied' Eeady ; ‘ and recollect that, should anything happen to 
me during the conflict, if there is any chance of your being over- 
pow^eredfCyou must take -advantage of the smokej)to escape into 
the w^oods, and find your w'ay to the tents. I have no doubt that 
you will be able to do that ; of course the attack will be to wind- 
ward, if they use fire, and you must try and escape to leeward ; 
I have shoAvn William how to force a palisade if necessary. The 
savages, if they get j)ossession, will not think of looking for you 
at first, and, perhaps, w^hen they have obtained all that the house 
cuiitains, not even afterwards.’ 

Ready then told ]\Ir Seagrave that he wnuld keep the w^atch, 
and call him at tw'elve o’clock. During these two days they had 
eaten veiy little ; a turtle had been killed, and pieces fried j but 
eating only added to their thirst, and even the children refused 
the meat. The sufterings were now really dreadful, and poor.Mrs 
Seagrave was almost frantic. 

As soon as Mr Seagrave had gone into the house. Ready 
called William, and said, ‘ Master WilHam, w^ater we must have. 
I cannot bear to see the agony of the poor children, and the, 
state of niind which your poor mother is in ; and more, without 
w^ater we never shall be able to beat off the savages to-morrow^ 
AVe shall literally die of choking in the smoke, if they use fire. 
Now, AATlliam, I intend to take one of' the seven-gallon barricos, 
and go dowm to the w^eU for water. I may succeed, and I may 
not, but attempt it I must ; and if I fall, it cannot be helped.’ 

Ready went for the barrico, a little cask, which held six or 
seven gallons of water. He put on the head-dress and war-cloak 
of the savage w’ho fell dead inside the stockade, arid, taking the 
barrico on his shoulder, and the spear in his hand, the poles 
w’hich barred the door were softly removed by AA bilinm , and 
after ascertaining that no one was 'concealed beneath the 
palisades. Ready pressed AVilham’s hand, and set off across the 
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cleared space outside of the stockade, and gained the cocoa-nut 
trees. WilKam, as directed, closed the door, passed one pole 
through the inner door-posts for security, and remained on the 
watcL ( He was in an awful state of suspense^listening to the 
slightest noise, even the slight rustling by Uie wind of the 
cocoa-nut boughs above him made him’start : there he continued 
for some minutes, his gun ready cocked by his side. 

At last he thought he heard footsteps coming very softly. 
Yes, it was so. Ready was returning, and mthout any accident. 
WOliam had his hand upon the pole, to slip it on one side, and 
open the door, when he heard a scuffle and a fall close to the 
door. He immediately threw down the pole, and opened it, just 
as Ready called him by name. William, seized his musket, and 
sprang out ; he found Ready struggling with a savage, who was 
uppermost, and with his spear at Readj^’s breast. In a second 
lYilHam levelled and fired, and the savage fell dead by the side 
of Ready. 

'Take the water in quick, William,' said Ready in a faint 
voice ; ‘ I uill contiive to crawl in if I can.’ 

William caught up the barrico of water, and took it id ; he 
then hastened to Ready, who was on his knees, itr Seag^ravo, 
healing the musket fired, had ran out, and finding the stockido 
door open, followed William, and seeing him endeavouring to 
support Ready, caught hold of liis other arm, and they led him 
tottering into the stockade: the door was then immediately 
secured, and they went to his assistance. 

‘ Are you hurt, Ready 1 ’ said William. 

‘Yes, dear boy, yes; huit to death, I fear: liis spear went 
through my breast. Water, quick, water !’ 

' Alas ! that we had some !’ said hir Seagmve. 

‘ We have, papa,’ replied William ; ‘ but it has cost us dcarh’.' 

Wniiam ran for a pannikin, and taking out the bung, poured 
some water out of the barrico, and gave it to Ready, wlio drank 
it with eagerness. 

‘.Now, William, lay me down on these cocoa-nut boughs ; go 
and give some water to the othem, and when you have all 
drunk, then come to me again. Don’t tell Mi's Scagrave that 
I’m hurt. Do as I beg of you.’ 

‘Papa, take the wafer— do, pray,’ replied WiRiam ; ‘ I cannot 
leave Ready.’ 
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CHAPTER LXn. 

After returning twice for water, to satisfy tliose in tlie house 
Mr Seagrave came to the assistance of William, who had been 
removing ReaMy’s clothes(to ascertain the nature and extent ol 
the wound^hich he had received. 

. ‘We hacHbetter move him to w'here the other cocoa-nut 
boughs lie ; he will be more comfortable there,' said William. 

Ready whispered, ‘More water.’ William gave him some 
more, and then, with the assistance of his father. Ready was 
removed to a more comfortable place. As soon as they had laid 
him there. Ready turned on his side, and threw up a quantity of 
blood. " 

‘ I am better now,’ said he in a low voice ; ‘ bind up the 
wound, William,; an old man like me has not much blood to 
spare.’ , 

Mr Seagrave and William then opened his shirt, and examined 
the wound : the spear had gone deep into the lungs. WiUiain 
threw off his own shirt, tore it up into strips, and then boimd up 
the wound so as to stop the fusion of blood. 

Ready, who at first appeared m§ch exhausted with being 
moved about, gradually recovered so as to be able to speak in a 
low voice, when Mrs Seagrave came out of the house. 

‘ Where is that brave, kind man ?’ cried she, ‘ that I may bless r- 
him and thank him.’ ; 

‘ He is hurt, my dear ; I am afraid very much hurt,’ said Mr 
I Seagrave ; ‘ I did not tell you at the time.’ ; 

Mr Seagrave first briefiy related Avhat had occurred, and then ^ 
led her to w’here old Ready was lying, hlra Seagrave knelt by 
his side, took his hand, and burst into tears. 

‘ Dear, good old man, whatever may be our fates, and that is ^ 
for the Almighty to decide for us, as long as I have life, what 
you have done for me and mine shall never be forgotten.’ 

Mrs Seagrave then bent over him, and, kissing his forehead, , 
rose from her knees, and retired weeping into the house. 

WiUiam went softly up to Ready, and found that the old man 
was dozingj if not asleep ; he did not therefore disturb him, but ^ 
retmnedTo' ids father; they carried the’bariico of water into 
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the house, and put it in Mrs Sea^ve’s charge, that it might 
not be wasted j and now that their thirst had been appeased, 
they all felt the of hunger. Juno and William went aiul 
cut off steaks from tlie turtle, and fried them ; they alltTnude a 
hearty mealj)and perhaps never had they taken one ivuth so 
much relish in them lives. 

It was nearly daylight, when William, who had several times 
been softly up to Ready to ascertain whether he slept or not, 
found him uith Ids eyes open. 

‘ How do you find yourself, Ready ? ’ said William. 

' I am quiet and easy, William, and without much pain ; but 
I think I am sinldug, and shall not last long. Recollect that if 
you are obliged to escape from the stockade, William, you take 
no heed of me, but leave me where I am. I cannot li\m, and 
were you to move me, I should only die the sooner.' 

WiUiam hesitated. 

V ‘I point out^^to you your duty. Master William, I know wliat 
your feelings are, but you must not give w.ay to -them ; promise’, 
me this, or you uill make me verj’ misefablm’ ' 

. William sgim ezed Ready’s baud 5 his heart was too full to 
speak. 

‘They uill come at daj'Hght, William — I thinlc so at ]e.a.st; 
you have not much time to spare; climb to the look-out, and 
wait there till day dawns; watch them as long as you can in 
safety, and then come doum, to teU me what you have seen.’ 

Ready’s voice became faint after this exertion of speaking so 
much. 

He motioned to William, who immediately climbed u]> the 
cocoa-nut tree, and waited there till daylight. 

At the dawn of day, he perceived that the savages ■were at 
work, tkat they had collected all the faggots together opposite to 
where the old house had stood, and were veiy busy iu making 
ari-augements for the attack. At last, he perceived that they 
eveiy one shouldered a faggot, ajid commenced their advance 
towards the stockade ; M' ilUam immediately descended from the 
tree, and called his father, who was talldng with Mm Heagi-ave. 
The muskets were all loaded, and Mm Seagravo and Juno took 
their posts below the planking, to reload them as fast as they 
were fired. 
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‘We must fire upon them as soon as we are sure of not missing 
tliem, William,’ said Mr Seagrave, ‘ for the more we clieck their 
advance the better.’ 

IWien the first savages were Avithin fifty yards, they both fired, 
and^two of the men dropped ; and they continued to fire as 
their assailant s . came up, with great success for the first ten-\-. 
minutes j after w^ch the savages advanced in' a larger body, 

■ and took the iirecaution to hold the faggots in front of them, for 
some protection as they approached. By these means they 
gained the stockade in safety, and commenced laying their 
faggots. Mr Seagrave and William still kept up an incessant 
fire upon them, but not with so much success as before. , 

Although many fell, the faggots were gradually heaped up, 
till they almost reached to the holes between the palisades, 
through Avhich they pointed their muskets ; and as the savages' 
contrived to slope them down from the stockade to the gi'ound, 
it was evident that they meant to mount up and take them by 
/ es calad e. ^ At last, it appeared as if all the faggots had been 
placed, and the savages retired further back, to where the cocoa- 
nut trees were still standing. 

‘ They have gone away, father,’ said William ; ‘ biit they will 
come again, and I fear^t is all over with 

‘I should like to take a farewell embrace of your deaf mother,’ 
said Mr Seagrave ; ‘ but no ; it will be wealcness just now. I - 
had better not.^ Here they come, WilHam, in a swarm. Well, 
God bless you, my boy ; we shall aU, I trust, meet in hea- 
ven.’ 

The whole body of savages were now advancing from the 
cocoa-nut wood in a solid mass^; they raised a yell, which struck 
terror into the he^rti^oFldrs Seagrave and Juno, yet they 
^ ■' flinched not. , The savages were again within fifty yards of 
them, when^he fire Avas opened upon theni;^tire fire Avas 
j answered b^loud yells, and the savages had already reached to 
the bottom of the sloping pile of faggots, when the yells and the 
reports of the muskets were droAvned by a much louder report, 

\ folloAved by the crackling and breaking of the cocoa-nut trees, 
Avhich made both parties start with surprise; another and 
, another followed, the ground was ploughed up, and the savages 
fell in numbers. “ ~ 
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‘It must be tbe_cannon of a ship, father,’ said Wiliiam j ‘we 
are saved — we are saved !’ 

‘It can he nothing else; we are saved, and by a miracle, ’ 

, replied Mr Seagrave in utter astonishment, 

'''•■'The savages (paused in the advance^quite stupefied; again, 
again, again, the report of the loud guns boomed .through thohyy 
air, and the round shot and grape came wh izzing and tearing 
through the cocoa-nut grove : at this last broad side, the sa%'ages 
turned and fled towards their canoes; not one was left to be seen. 

‘ We are saved !’ cried Mr Seagrave, leaping off the plank and 
embracing his wife, who sank down on lier knees, and held up 
her clasped hands hi thankfulness to Heaven. 

William had hastened up to the look-out on the cocoa-nut 
tree, and now cried out to them below, as the guns were again 
discharged — 

‘A large scho oner, father; she is firing at the savages, who 
.are at the canoes; they are falling in everj" direction: some 
have plunged into the water; there is a boatful of armed men 
coming on shore ; they are close to the beach, by the garden 
point. Three of the canoes have got o fl' full of men ; there go' 
the guns again; two of the canoes~are~sunk, father; the boat 
has landed, and the people are coming up thi-s way.' William 
then descended from the look-out as fast as he could. 

As soon as he was down, he commenced unbarring the door of 
the stockade. He pidled out the last pole just as he heard the 
feet of their deliverers outside. He threw open the door, and a 
second after found himself in the arms of Captain Osborn. 


CHAPTER LXIir. 

Before we mnd up this history, it will be as well to state tc 
my young readers how it was that Captain Osborn made his 
appearance at so fortunate a moment. It rrill be recollected 
how a brig came off the island some. months before this, and the 
peat disappointment that the party on % island experienced 
in her not making her appearance again, especially as they had 
seen the flags which they had hoisted. 
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The’ fact was, that those on board of the brig had not only 
seen their signals, but had read tbe name of the ‘Pacific’ upon 
the flag lioisted; but the heavy gale which came on drove them 
so far to the southward, that th.e master of the brig did not 
consider that he should do Ms duty to Ms owners, if he lost so 
much time in beating up for the island again ; the cargo wMch 
he had on board was one wMch would lose in value if it were 
not one of the first in the market. He therefore decided upon 
making all sail for Sydne5'', to wMch port he was bound. . 

When Captain Osborn ivas put into the boat by Mackintosh 
and the seamen of the ‘Pacific,’ he was still insensible; but he 
gradually recovered, and after a stormy’night, during which the 
men had the greatest difficulty in ^keeping the boat afloat, 
Captain Osborn was so far recovered as to hear from Mackintosh 
what had taken place, and why it was that he found himseh in 
an open boat at sea. The next morning the nund moderated, 
and they were fortunate enough to fall in ivith a vessel bound to 
Van Diemen’s Land, which took them all on board. 

From the account given by Mackintosh, Captain Osborn had 
,no doubt in his mind but that the Seagrave family had perished, 
and the loss of the vessel, with them on board, was duly 
'reported to the owners. When at Van Diemen’s Land, Captain 
Osborn was so much taken with the beauty and fertility of the 
country, and perhaps not so well inclined to go to sea again 
after such danger as he had incurred ^in the last voyage, that he 
resolved to purchase land and settle there. . He did so, and had 
already stocked his farm with cattle, and had gone round tc 
Sydney in a schooner to await the arrival of a larg e order from 
England wMch he had sent for, when the Hri^ airriveS'^ancl 
reported the existence of some white people on the small island, 
and also that they had hoisted a flag with the name ‘ Pacific 
worked pn it. n S ^ 

Captain Osborn, hearing this, went to the master of the brig, 
and questioned him. He found the latitude and longitude 
;0f the island to be not far from that of the sMp when she was 
deserted, and he ygas now c onMnced :thnt, by some miracle,'the 
Seagrave family had been preserved. "He therefore went to the 
Governor of. New South Wales, and made him acquainted witb 
the facts which had been established, and the Governor instantly 
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replied, that the Government armed schooner was at his sendee, 
if he would himself go in quest of his former shipmates. 
Inconvenient as the absence at that time was to Captain O.sbom, 
he at once acquiesced, ^and in a few days the schooner sailed for 
her destination^ She arrived off the island on the same morn- 
ing that the fleet of canoes vdth the savages effected .their band-^^^- 
ing, and, when William made the remark to Ecady as' they were' 
hastening into the stockade, that there was another vesselCunder 
sail'off the garden point, Iiad Keady had time to jiut his eye to 
the telescope, he would have discovered that it was the .schooner, 
and not, as he supposed, a canoe which had separated from tlie 
others during the night. 

The schooner stood in to the reefs, and then hauled off again, 
that she might send her boat in, (to sound for an anchorage.' 
The boat, when sounding, perceived the canoes and tlje savages," 
and afterwards heard the report of fire-arms on the first 
attack. On her return on board the schooner, they stated wliat 
they had seen and heard, and their idea that the white people 
on the island were being attacked by the savages. As the boat 
did not return on board till near dusk, they had not time to 
canva.s_s the question, when the night attack was made, and they 
again heard the firing of the muskets. This made Cajflain O.sbom 
most anxious to land as soon as possible, but as the savages 
were in such numbers, and the crew of tlic schooner did not 
consist of more than twenty-five men, the commander considered 
it was rash to make the attempt. He did, however, show the 
utmost anxiety to bring his schooner to an anchor, so as to 
protect his men, and then agreed that they should land. 

The boat had reported deep water and good anchorage close 
to the garden point, and everj' preparation was made for running 
at dayh'ght on the following morning ; but nnfortunatelj', it fell 
calm for the best part of the day, and it was not until the 
morning after, justas the savages were making their last attack 
upon the stockade, that she could get in. As soon as .she did, 

■ .she opened the fire of her c aironadcs, and the result is already 
- known ; the savages fled in all directions, the boat was then 
‘ manned, and Captain Osborn led the partj' who landed, and 
came so opportunely to their relief, 

‘That is Captain Osborn,^ I know,’ said Ready in a faint 


voice. ‘ You liave come in good time, sir; 1 knew you Avould 
come, and I always said so : you have the thanks of a dying 
man.’ 

‘ I hope it is not so bad as that, Ready ; we have a surgeon on 
board, and I will send for him at once,’ 

‘No surgeon can help me, sir,’ replied Ready; ‘another hour 
of time will not pass before I shall be in Eternity. I thank 
God for the preservation of the family, but, Captain Osborn, my 
time is come.' 

‘We had better leave,’ said Captain Osborn; ‘he vdshes not 
to be interrupted.’ 

Mr and Mrs Seagrave walked away vdth Captain Osborn, all 
of them much affected with the scene. William still remahied 
by Ready’s side .to give liim water when he asked for it. A few 
minutes afterwards. Ready opened his eyes. 

. ‘ Are you there, William 1 I can’t see you. Listen to me, my 
dear boy. Let me be buried under the trees on the momid abo\ e ' 
the well. 1 wish to lie there. ' Poor little Tommy ; don’t let hhn 
know that he was the cause of my death. Bring him here now, 
and Juno and Caroline, to say good-bye, William.’ 

William, vdth the tears rolling down his cheeks, hastened into 
the house, and communicated Ready's vdsh to Ms father and 
mother. They all went out in a body, to take a last farewell ; 
Ready called them aU by name, one after another. They knelt 
down as he called them, and kissed him. He bade them fare- 
well in a faint voice, which at last was changed to a mere 
whisper. They stiU remained, in silence and in tears, standing 
round him, William only kneeling and holding his hand, when the 
old man’s head fell back, and he was no more ! 

‘ It is all over,’ said Mr Seagrave mournfully, ‘ and he has, I 
have no doubt, gone to receive the reward of a good and just 
man. “ Happy are those Avho die in the Lord.” ’ 

William closed up the eyes, and Juno went and fetched the 
ship’s ensign, which they laid over the body, after which they 
joined the rest of the party in the house. 

^ During the time that William had remahied irith old Ready, 
the commander of the schooner had landed with another party 
of men, whom he despatched to scour the island in pursuit of any ?; v 
savages who might remain ; but they could find none. Captarii J 
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Osborn introducod liim to Mr and Mrs Scagrave, and arraugo- 
ments were commenced for the mubarkation. It was decided 
that the following day should be passed in packing up and 
getting on board their luggage, and that tJie day after the family 
should embark. William then mentioned the wi.sh of poor old 
lieady, as to his burial. The commander immediately gave direc- 
tions for a coffin to be made, and for Ms men to dig the grave 
at the spot that William should pomt out. 

The boats were on shore early the next morning, and the 
luggage was taken on board ; but !Mr »Seagrave would not take- 
anything wMch could prove useful to any people who might be 
wrecked on the island ; the furniture, tools, iron-work, nails, beef 
and pork, and flour, were all put into the house and locked up ; 
the luggage therefore carried away was not very great, and was 
soon oil board. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

The day following they waited for the arrival of Captain 
Osborn and the crew of the schooner to attend the funeral of ])oor 
old Ready. William, who had gone out occasionally to look at 
the vessel, now came in, and said that two boats were pulling on 
shore. A few minutes aftenvards, Captain Osborn and the 
commander of the schooner made their appeaiunce, and after a 
short conversation, they went out to give directions. The coftin 
had been brought on shore ; the body of Ready was jmfc into it, 
aiid it was screwed down, William attended tire process, and the 
tears fell fast down his cheeks as the lid was put over, and ho saw 
the last of his old friend. 

In half an hour all was jirepared, and the family were sum-, 
moned from the house. It ivas arranged that "William, Jlr Sea- 
grave, Captain Osborn, and Juno (at her mni request) should be 
thepali-bearei'S. 

The coffin, covered with the JIMo n Jack as a pall, was raised on 
the shoulders of six of the seamen, and they boro it to the grave 
^ ^ , followed by Mrs Seagrave and the children, the commander of 
f., the schooner, and several of the men. Mr Seagrave rerM^tho 
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funeral service, v/hichwas occasionallyintemipted by tbe sobbing 
of Juno, the grave was filled up, and they all walked back in 
silence. At the request of "W^illiam, the commander of the 
schooner had ordered the carpenter to prepare an oalc paling ,toJ 
put round the grave, and a board, on which was written the name" 
of the deceased and day, of his death. As soon as this had been 
fixed up 'William with a deep sigh followed the commander of the 
schooner to the house, to announce that all was finished, and that 
the boat waited for them to embark'. 

‘ Come, my dear,’ said Mr Seagrave to his wife. 

‘ I will, I will,’ replied Mrs Seagrave, ‘ but I don’t know how. it 
. is, now that the hour is come, I really feel such pain at quitting 
this dear island. Had it not been for poor Heady’s death, I 
really do think I should wish to remain.’ 

‘ I don’t doubt but that you feel sorrow, my dear ; but we must 
not keep Captain Osborn waiting.’ 

‘I should like to have time to visit once more all our little 
property, — the garden, the fish-pond, the turtle-pond ; I should 
like to wish good-bye even to the animals, Seagrave ; it may be 
a weakness, but I cannot help it.’ 

‘Do we leave Hanny, mamma,’ said Caroline, ‘and all the 
chickens 1 ’ 

‘Yes, my dear; we leave all the goats and fowls for other 
people, if they come to the island.’ 

As Mr Seagrave was aware that the commander of the schooner 
was anxious to get clear of the islands before night, he now led 
Ms wife down to the boat. They all embarked and were soon on 
the deck of the schooner, from whence they continued to fix their 
eyes upon the island, while the men were heaving up the anchor. 
At last sail was made upon the vessel, the garden point was 
cleared, and as they ran away with a fair wind, each object on the 
shore became more indistinct. Still their eyes were turned iii that 
direction. Juno and "William stood abaft ; "William had the spy- 
glass, and was looldng through it very steadily as the vessel ran 
on, when Captain Osborn inquired what he was looking at. ‘ I 
am talcing my last farewell of Ready’s grave,’ replied "^YiUiam. 

‘ He really a good man,’ said Juno in a low voice. 

As they ran down to the westward, they passed the cove where 
they had first landed, and Mr Seagrave directed ^^frs Seagrave’s 
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attention to it. Mrs Seagrave remained for some time looking at 
it in silence, and then said as she turned away— 

‘ We shall never be more happy than we were on that i-sland, 
Seagrave.’ 

‘ It will indeed be well, my dear, if we never are less happy,’ 
replied her husband. 

The schooner now ran fast through the water, and the island 
was every minute less distinct ; after a time, the land wa.s below 
the horizon, and the tops of the cocoa-nut trees only to bo seen : 
these gradually disappeared. Juno watched on, and when at last 
nothing could be seen she waved her handkerchief in the direc- 
tion of the island, as if to bid it farewell, and then went down 
below to hide her grief. 

The wind continued fair, and, after a favourable passage of 
little more than four weeks, they arrived at Sydney Cove, the 
port to which they were bound when they embarked from Eng- 
land on board of the good ship ‘ Pacific.’ 


P. S.— As my young readers will probably wish to know a little 
more about the Seagrave familj’', I will inform them that Mr Sea- 
grave, like the pa triarch Job after his trib ulat ion, found his flocks 
and herds greatly increased on his arrival at Sydney. The agent 
whom he had left in charge of his property had been diligent and 
honest, and although it was fully believed that the whole of the 
family had perished, and that the estates would go to distant heirs, 
still the delay of law proceedings, and the many months which it 
required to communicate with England, added to the want of 
positive knowledge of their loss, had not yet permitted the estates 
to pass away, and they were still in the hands of the executors. 
Mr and Mrs Seagrave lived to see all their children grown up. 
William inherited the greater part of the property from his 
father, after having for many years assisted him in the manage- 
ment of it. He married and had a n\imerous family. Tommy, 
notwithstanding all his scrapes, grew up a very fine fellow, and 
entered the army. He is now a major, and is said tojretain his 
juven ile pastes, ‘so far^that, among his many ardu ou§\duties, he/ 
; is still a very sedulous and efilcient officer at the Mess Talk. 
Caroline married a young clergyman, and made him an excellent ’ 
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vnfo ; little Albert went into the navy, and is at present a com- 
mander. 

Mr and Mrs Seagrave are both dead, but poor Juno is still 
alive, and lives at Seagrave Plantation with William ; and her 
greatest pleasure is to take his children on her knee, and teU 
them long stories about the island, and make them cry when she 
goes through the history of old Ready’s death and burial. 

And now, my dear children, having given you aU the inform- 
ation that I possess, I have only to add, that I hope you like 
wliat I have written for you, and bid yoix heartily farewell. 
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I. Pacific 

dazzling 

yawl 

steering 

accompanied 

abaft 

furiously 

' appalled 

spokesman 

personages 

forecastle 

expostulate 

taffrail 

extinguished 

quadrant 

sllip^Yrecked 

miz^B-mast 

bulwarks 

exposure 

V. relieving 

perceived 

navigate 

insISntaneously 

apparently 

manufactures 

pursuing 

barbarous 

sufficient 

■mligue 

persuade 

11. implements 

- :^'eS^onsibihty 

necessary 

mildewed 

belaying - 

determined 

III. spreading 

jury-masts 

extending 

table-cloth. 

completely 

viL imagined 

anecdotes 

required 

countenance 

enormous 

VI. unfortunately 

candidly 

IV. received 

prophesied -■ , 

probabilities 

albatross 

suspended • 

abated , 

■ measured 

melancholy 

providence 

penetrating 

prospects 

self-devotion 

feathers 

main-top-gaUant 

exigency 

barometer 

abihties 

precarious 

lulling 

encouraged 

exertions 

binnacle 

disposition 

longitude 

contradict 

incapable 

latitude 

hui-ricanes 

injunctions 

helplessness 

, subsided -i . 

observed 

reflections 

gunnel {gunwale 

resolute 

saucepan 

electric 

determination 

refracted 
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,s 

gpBLU^ ' cn*f- g^itQtaWg 

.rlndstone 



grindstoj® 


ooitatiHS j 

. frieWetied 

itivation 

contrive 
•victuals^ - 

w executed 

^ davits 

subinissi^ 

reconnoitre 

location , 

conveniently 

verfflin 
X, knoii 
sentry , 

supported 

conrageonsiy 
Qiienciied 
revived 

•biscuit 

mattresses 
tinder-box 

«*• fS4®»S 

decide 

■ ■ 

disappoated 

laden 
riarrate^ 
tragicat , 
embraced 

vni. omit 
^ tontine 
COUUC.^ 

.;v SSSU 


atoms'""'" 


vl<di astoni^— - 

Ijracnrsn de^'iees 

adv^^^ ced operations 

rcco^Se cxccptro^ 

sMvWi"S 


?mve}ling 

XV. terminated 

^ abruptly 

eaunets 

liorizon 

examiniuo 

aneinoncs 

-srvl- rvbrnrt'S 
Sptnsly 

seizing 

6o«c(t«^ 

1 


acqvB^— . 
rnelodionsiy 

_..r.pAircd 


mei'^"* ■> 

SgSw 

destination 

depcndiUo 

commence- 
xneut . 

XX. consultation 

absolutely 
tandlmrcbici 

• 


operaiiy^^- 
exception 
surveying 
ctaivlmg 
handspikes 
crowbars 

^-xv palisade 

^^'•UucUade 

vxvi. allotted 

^ narticnlat 

>«‘r- 

birds 

displeased 

-xix. not died 

utensils 
sliiltcd 1 

descended 

deluge. . 

intcriiiissioi 


coninsion 

astern 


xxx.ciiibei^. 

iinpctnons • 

liaiyards 

progeny 

xxKi. advised 

halloed 

'SoW-tote 

ird«" 

^dvantaS'^o^^" 

circumstance 

congratidated 
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:!,<^weaned 

tormenting 

defrauded 

profession 

ridiculous 

disagreeable 

divert 

kross 

nautical 

triumphant 

confiscated 

XLi. Barbadoes 

nourished 

inclined 

haughtily 

obligations 

Hottentot 

pauper 

deprived 

Dutch woman 

XLii. brilliantly 

xxxii. assented 

suspicion 

discoveries 

enticed 

^xvii. witnessed 

cayenne 

unperceived 

littered 

guava 

forcing 

formidable 

XLni. telescope 

parapet 

concealed 

judicious 

apprentice 

circumben- 

gradually 

XXXIII. zigzag 

dibus 

XLTV. existence 

concealment 

distinctly 

porridge 

. indentures 

presume 

surmises 

privateers 

breathing 

disconcerted 

convoy 

antelope 

arrange- 

frigate 

crouched 

ments 

lieutenant 

livelihood 

XLV. luxuries 

plundered • 

provisions 

XLVii. bananas 

XXXIV. sulphurous 

terrible 

XL VIII. residence 

pervaded 

hartebeest 

XLix. palings . , 

motionless 

xxxviii. shingle 

L. pasteboard 

anxiety 

convales- 

_ staylaces 

. soothed 

cence 

whalebones 

mischief 

authoritip,&;^?§ 

stationeiy 

conductor 

m^gas 

."^'•L-i. shovelled 

government 

.^|hinpseros' 

Lii. preparation 

Indiamen 


liii. cai'^sing 

scrambling 

.■irii-i 

•<D 

CD 

bre^^ast 

rupees 

^ ?i.gorraguas 

Liv, pastm’^ge 

cautiously 


; / ■: croch^^ 

xxx;v. devoutly 

carcase 

•' 'varia^ 

ventilation 

xak^. supernu- 

ferveufly 

sprouting 

§ merary 

■’'^" thwai^ 

atheists 

^ ,^awseholes 

w^I^ing 

Deity 

’Anchored 

sinc^’e 

sublime 

underweigh 

LVi. in^icement 

incompre- 

• ^^easetf^,- 

; ; ^ompared 

hensible 


-'fidgeted 

incarnation 

disap^jT^fe^li- 

- forewarning 

propitiation 

annoyed 

spigot 

xxxvL chisels 

incurable 

LviL cartridges 

baboons 

cancer 

unawares 
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LYiu. disembarked 
peaceable 
Lix. tremendous 
consternation 
LX. re-embark 
coaxing 
jarred 

LXi. flourishing 
perseverance 
frantic 
literally 
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bamco 
levelled 
pannikin 
LXii. shouldered 
escalade 
stupefied 
whizzing 
unbarring 
LXiii. inconvenient 
acquiesced 


carrop.ade.s 
interrupted 
de.spatched 
LXiv. indistinct 
schooner 
Imndkercliief 
patriarch 
inherited 
sedulous 
efficient 
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THte~ special feature of these books is that, even from the most 
elementary grade, they possess the interest ■wbicb a connected 
narrative, however simple in wordmg, seldom fails’ to excite; 
and by this means make the reading-lesson a pleasure instead 
of a dull piece of routine, and actually encourage the pupils to 
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